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AND HOME COMPANION. 








What you can do, or dream you can, 


begin it. 
Boldness hasgenius, power and magie 
in it. —Goethe. 
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OUR 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


—— 
An Infiuenza Cure. 











Iam an expert in influenza, my knowl- 
edge being derived corpore vili, for I have 
had it several times. Having caught it, 
go to bed; test your temperature. So long 
as it is above the normal point (generally 
about two days), take slops, and twice a 
day a couple of salicin tabloids of five 
grains each. When the temperature be- 
comes normal feed up, still remaining in 
bed. If there is sore throat, use a gargle. 
The odds are that there will be no com- 
plications. In about five days the influenza 
disappears, leaving the patient as weak as 
a mg. This weakness has to be met by 
continuing to feed up, and by taking a 
tonic, such as quinine, care being taken to 
avoid all chance of catching a cold.—Lon- 
don Truth. 





White or Brown Bread. 





Dr. Andrew Wilson remarks in the Illus- 
trated London News: “I observe that the 
oft-debated question of the relative merits 
of white and brown bread has again been 
brought to notice by the publication of a 
memoir on the subject by Dr. Lauder 
Brunton and Dr. Tunnicliffe. 

“These gentlemen have been making 
researches into the bread question, and 
have come to the conclusion that, on the 
whole, white bread is more nutritious than 
the brown variety. The latter has its 
merits, of course. It tends to remove the 
torpidity of the digestive system which too 
often occurs in persons of sedentary habits, 
and supplies also mineral matters—espe- 
cially phosphate of lime—needed for bone- 
building. But the white bread also sup- 
plies mineral items, and as regards fat it is 
said to afford a larger proportion of this 
important food than the brown bread. 

“The great point our investigators lay 
stress on, however, is the importance of 
judging the value of a food by a physiolog- 
ical rather than by a purely chemical cri- 
terion. It is one thing to say chat any 
food shows under analysis a large propor- 
tion of this or that nutriment, and quite 
another thing to assert that it can be 
easily assimilated, or, in other words, that 
its nutrients can be easily obtained by the 
body for the ultimate purpose of nourish- 
ment. White bread overtops the brown 
in this latter respect, and so we may rest 
content to know that in the ordinary loaf 
we have a typical encugh representative of 
the staff of life.’”’—Medical Record. 





Is Aleoha] Nourishment? ... 
The opinion has long been entertained, 
particularly by the advocates of total ab- 
stinence from spirituous liquors, that alco- 
hol contained absolutely no nutritive prop- 
erties whatever, but that it was simply a 
stinulant, and that the reaction from its 
use more than overbalanced the impulse it 
communicated to vidal energy. 

To determiie what truth there might be 
in this theory and ascertain the quantity 
of aleohol, if any, which the human sys- 
tem could profitably utilize in a day, Pro- 
fessor W. O. Atwater. of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, at Middletown, Connecticut, a 
Methodist institution, has been making 
elaborate and, apparently, conclusive ex- 
periments. In a general way he has found 
that a man can use about two and one- 
half ounces of pure alcohol per day—that 
is, that that amount of alcohol can be util- 
ized precisely as an equivalent amount of 
sugar, starch or other food materials. 

In one of his experiments Professor At- 
water administered about two and one-half 
ounces of alcohol with either water or cof- 
fee. It was taken with an ordinary diet 
of meat, bread, butter, milk and ‘sugar. 
The following are given as the results: 

First. The aleohol was oxidized, i. e., 
burned as completely as bread, meat. or 
any other food. 


Second. In the oxidation all of the po- 
tential energy of the aleohol was trans- 
formed into heat and muscular power. In 


other words, the body made the same use 
of the energy of the alcohol as of that of 
oe starch and other ordinary food ma- 
erials, 

Third. The alcohol protected the mate- 
Tial of the body from consumption just as 
effectively as the corresponding amounts 
of sugar and starch. That is to say, 
Whether the body was at rest or at work, 
it held its own just as well with the one 
&s with the other. 

Conducted as these experiments were, 
under auspices not favorable to alcoholic 
indulgence, they must be accepted as dem- 
onstrating a state of facts differing from 
the opinion hitherto accepted. But it is 
Probable that these conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Atwater will be antagonized, and 
other investigations may put another light 
on the question. 





Treatment of Wounds. 


The antiseptic treatment of wounds has 
ousted the old-fashioned treatment. 
Sounds that formerly gave trouble for 
egy yield to the present method in as 
oe weeks, or days even, in some in- 
hance. It is astonishing, however, to find 
“te few horse-owners have realized this 
~ - There are many who go on still in 
sd old track, even to the use of tar and 
ore, feathers, as well as of ointments 
os oils, warranted to heal everything, but 
, ich in reality generally make the 
wounds incurable. 
“ain mode of treatment to-day is as fol- 
2 8: W hen an ordinary incised wound 
feds attention the first thing to do is to 
“4 the parts washed clean with clean 
en pi making sure the bucket and sponge 
nig So clean. _ While this is being done 
the ne druggist prepare a solution of 
‘ ht hloride of mercury, one part to one 
rages of water. Soak some combed 
stg in some of this solution and use 
ol it with the sponge all over the 
= a A spray is better still. Next, 
sit : . edges of the wound brought to- 
gee y pins of proper size, or you can 
dey nt wire nails if you file the points. 
oh the pins are inserted lace the wound 
- er as you do your boot. Then place 
~ oaked cotton over the wound and do 
disturb it for two or three days, when 
splay or sponge with the solution 


n 


ton applied as before. Continue this treat- 
ment till the part unites. Then withdraw 
the pins and reapply the cotton. When 
next dressed, use a little oxide of zinc 
powder instead of the solution and cotton. 
The new treatment will be found an im- 
provement on the old. Grease and oil are 
not wanted in the treatment of wounds. 

Of course there are all kinds of cuts, 
wounds and abrasions, and it may be 
found necessary to put a “tent” in to keep 
a deep wound open, as the parts may be 
so injured that the wound should not be 
sewn up. A case of this kind should be 
put in the hands of a doctor, but the treat- 
ment already suggested may be employed 
till he arrives. 





Water Our True Beverage. 





“Water is really our only true bever- 
age,” Mrs. S. T. Rorer writes in her cook- 
ing lesson in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“Forming at it does, three-quarters of the 
weight of the human body it is of the next 
importance to the air we breathe. Milk 
is a typical food, not a beverage, and 
should never be used as such. It is true 
that it contains a large amount of water, 
but only sufficient for its digestion. 

“In a very short time the non-water 
drinker becomes sallow, constipated and 
uncomfortable. The poison matter that 
should be dissolved by the free use of 
water and carried off in the circulation 
and through the excretory organs, is held 
in the system: the body loses weight, the’ 
skin becomes dry and rough, losing its life 
and brilliancy. Three quarters of the 
weight of the living body should be water. 
A large quantity of this water is taken 
in the form of green vegetables and 
fruits. A healthy person should drink at 
least a quart and a half of cool (not iced) 
water in each twenty-four hours—a glass 
the first thing in the morning and the last 
thing at night, and the remaining quantity 
after or between meals. Infants fre- 
quently suffer more from the lack of cool 
water than from the lack of food.” 





Domestic Ventilation. 





The admitted advantage ‘of an outdoor 
life in many morbid conditions, and 
notably in ¢onsumption, seems to point to 
the conclusion that there is something 
definitely injurious in the indoor life which 
is now the common mode of existence 
among civilized people. It is a striking 
and startling thing that the mere removal 
of a patient into the open air should lower 
his fever, should remove his night sweats 
and take away his hectic; and it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that if these 
symptoms are removed by the purity of the 
air outside they must have been largely 





assume that it is the consumptive only 
who suffers. Doubtless the healthy strug- 
gle against and avercome evil influences 
before which those who are tuberculous 
succumb, but that is not to say that in the 
struggle we do not suffer, and, indeed, the 
facts recently brought forward are sufli- 
cient to show that the stuffy life of 
warmth and comfort which civilized man 
now “enjoys” is bad for the health even 
of the healthiest. We make our windows 
fit, we pad our doors, we shiver at a 
draught, we surround ourselves with 
woolen curtains, dusty carpets and fluffy 
luxurious upholstery; we breathe the same 
air over and over again, and then we won- 
der that we are not strong and vigorous. 
The fact is we are daily using up the ex- 
uberant vitality with which nature has 
provided us in struggling against artificial 
conditions. How powerful for evil, how 
deteriorating these conditions are, is shown 
by the fact that their mere removal gives 
back to the consumptive that vitality 
which enables him to overcome the seeds 
of disease within him. Fresh air is not a 
thing to be taken in little doses once a 
day, but a thing to live on.—The London 
Hospital. 





Curing Round Shoulders. 





To cure round shoulders says “a woman 
who knows,” the best and most nourishing 
foods must be taken, as weakness of con- 
stitution or health is one of the first causes 
of round shoulders. You should take a 
strong iron and quinine tonic, and if it is 
cold weather when you begin the cure take 
cod-liver oil as well. If this is apt to dis- 
agree take cream instead. You must keep 
regular hours as to meals and sleep, and 
haveplenty of outdoorexercise, only without 
undue exertion. Walking is about the best 
exercise to take though riding and bicy- 
cling may be indulged in when you are 
getting better. You must be careful to 
sleep on a hard mattress, never on a feath- 
er bed; and you must also take care that 
your pillows are not raised too much, as 
this is apt to throw the head forward and 
add to the rounded shoulders, instead of 
making them any better. You must be 
careful always to walk straight and never 
lounge along the road. The way to do this 
is to hold the shoulders well back, the chiu 
well in the air, to look straight forward on 
a level with your eyes and never droop the 
head and go through life looking for pos- 
sible pins oh the ground. On no account 
must you stoop over your work or reading, 
as this is bad indeed. If you are sewing 
you must sit in a low chair and one that 
has a straight back to lean against. If 
by any chance you have to sit on a high 
chair to do your work you must see that 
you have a footstool. In writing you 
should either sit at a table which is the 
proper height or you should always use a 
sloped desk and in reading never hold the 
book on your knee, but hold it up and 
lean back or sit upright while reading. 
You should often hold your hands behind 
your back and walk this way up and down 
a room or out-of-doors for ten minutes at 
a time, when you have nothing better to 
do. You must also lie flat on a backboard 
or the floor for several hours a day.—Pub- 
lic Health Journal. 





For ten minutes the angry man did noth- 
ing but call names. Meanwhile, the other’s 
smile grew broader, and he gave every 
evidence of being especially pleased. 

“Ah,” he said at last, “that sounds 
good. That makes me think of old times.” 
“You like it?’ exclaimed the angry man. 
“Sure,” replied the other. “It recalls 
the days when I was in politics and ran 
for office in a ,hotly contested election.” 


caused by.the impurity of the air within | 
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Old Strawberry Beds. 








C. A. Green: 


In regird to yours concerning “Old 
Strawberry Beds,” we say that we serve 
the beds as follows, that we wish to stand 
over for another fruiting: We plow off 
one-half of each row and one side of the 
row only, this leaving largely the last sea- 
son’s growth of plants for fruiting. Form- 
erly we used to narrow up the rows, plow- 
ing from both sides, but saw that this 
was unwise, as we not only took off all 
the new runners that were making®a 
start, but left principally only old stoat 
plants in the center. We then cultivate 
the bed thoroughly and when soil is fine 
with a winged cultivator cast some fine 
earth to the side of the row that has been 
plowed from. Previous to this, in cases 
where we consider necessary, we scating 
well-rotted manure broadcast over th 
patches and cultivate it in. All strawberry 
beds intended to be left over for another 
season should be served in this way two 
weeks, the plow and cultivator following 
the pickers in their last picking. ~ 





The Coming Apple Crop. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y.: 

Gents—Will you please publish in your 
August Fruit Grower or write me the 
prospect of the apple crop of America, 
the States that have a good or full crop 
and those that have less than a full crop. 
By so doing’ you will greatly oblige one of 
your subscribers—Very truly yours, - D. 
McGrigor, Iowa. 

(Reply: It would cost $1,000 to give 
a good answer to the above question. This 
is a big country. It would not be easy 
to report the prospects of one State. Gen- 
erally speaking, the apple crop of the 
United States promises to be a fair one, 
below the average, far below the crop of 
1897. Baldwins are not fruiting generally 
im Western New York, but Spies, Kings, 
Hubbardstons, ete, are fruiting here. 
Missouri will give a fair crop of apples. 
Michigan will give less than an-ordinary 
crop. Indiana apple orchards are fruiting 
fairly well.—Editor. 

P. S.—Will our readers kindly report to 
Green’s Fruit Grower the condition of 
apples in their various States by postal 
ecard? 





Cornell Reports: “Fair crop of apples,” 
Chenango Co. Fair crop of apples,” 
‘Fulton Co, ‘Apples dropping but fair in 
parts of Madison County.” “Very little 
fruit in Clinton County.” “Many or- 
chards full of apples,” Livingston Co. 
“Pears of excellent quality,” Columbia 

Soi 


Greené County.” \ “Peaches and quinces 
good in Wayne County.” ‘Trees along 
lake in Niagara County full of apples.” 
“But few apples in St. Lawrence County.” 

Grapes are very fine, and in many 
places are in advance of the season. The 
supply promises to be large. 

Berries of all kinds are bountiful and 
of good quality. 

The condition of hops has improved 
during the week. Tobacco plants are 
doing well. 

The apple outlook, says the Country 
Gentleman, from the reports which I have 
already received from the principal apple- 
growing districts of the United States, it 
appears that the best yields will be west 
of New England. In New York state. 
Ohio, Indiana, Ulinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Michigan and the Virginias the indica- 
tions now are for a fair yield. Canada 
also promises to have a good crop. Nova 
Scotia will probably be less than one-half 
crop. Reports from Ingland and Europe 
would indicate a:good crop. Take the 
United States as a whole, it looks now 
as if it would be one of the most profit- 
able apple years for some time. There ap- 
pears to be a “just about right” crop, with 
conditions favorable for conservative op- 
eration; and there will probably be just 
enough export demand to keep the home 
market steady, and at the same time sup- 
ply the foreign markets with such quan- 
tities as will ensure steady, profitable re- 
turns. 

Boston, Mass. C. R. Lawrence. 


ee 


The Michigan Allegan Gazette says: 
The state crop report says a fair fruit 
crop is in sight at this time. The peach 
crop will be very small. The following 
shows the prospect for, an average crop 
of the various kinds of fruit in the state: 
Apples, 51 per cent.; peaches, 6; pears, 28; 
plums, 42; grapes, 76. Thirty-seven per 
cent. of the orchards in the state are 
cultivated, and the condition of trees of 
last year’s setting is 76 per cent. 





The New York Tribune says: People in 
the country who are annoyed by flies 
should remember that clusters of the 
fragrant clover which grows abundantly 
by nearly every roadside, if hung in the 
room and left to dry and shed its faint 
fragrant perfume through the air, will 
drive away more flies than sticky saucers 
of molasses and other fly-traps and fiy- 
papers can ever collect. 





' TYalesthatare Told. 


rs 


A joke is told at the expense of Porter 
Gilvin, who, besides being a pentientiary 
official, is one of the prominent members 
of the First Baptist Church in Jefferson 
City, Mo. When the big batch of pris- 
oners was received the other day, Mr. Gil- 
vin, in pursuance of his duties as one of 
the prison officers, was recording. the re- 
ligious beliefs of the convicts, a large pro- 
portion of whom announced themselves as 
Baptists. Finally one was reached who 
said that ‘the did not know that he had any 
religious belief at all. “But,” he added, 
“you can put me down as Baptist, the 
same as the others.” 
ie 

A curious relic connected with the clock 
and chimes of High Wycombe Parish 
Church, England, has been unearthed 
among some rubbish in the stable of the 
vicarage, where it must have Jain for quite 
a century. It is a portion of the old moon- 
dial clock which once figured in the 
steeple. The face is of wood, and the 





has a raised rim all round, on which still 
remaih ttaces of the gilding which em- 
bellished it. One-Half of the moon is yel- 
low, and the other half black, to represent 
the illuminated and dark hemispheres of 
the orb respectively. The cogged wheels 
and the upright connectiag iron rod which 
regulated the revolution are still in posi- 
tion, and the manner in which the phases 
succeeded each other is plain. Byven now, 
by turning one Sf the lower wheels, the 
moon can be caused . revolve. 
—_— oO — 

The story is told of General William 
Ludlow, now Military Governor of Ha- 
vana, that when he was stationed at De- 
zoit some years ago, in charge of river 
arbor work, he was visited by a con- 
who wanted to do some govern- 
work. With his visiting card by 
way of further introduction the contractor 
put down on the table a crisp $50 bill. 
Ludlow made no. sign as to whether he 
had noticed this or not, but saying they 
had better smoke while talking drew forth 
two cigars and gave thg contractor one of 
them. Then, turning to the table and not 
seeing a match, he took the $50 note, 
twisted it into a lightér,. set it aflame at 
the open grate fire and lit-his cigar with it 
slowly and carefully. Then he handed the 
burning stump of the bill to the contractor. 










Brought in ‘**Papa’s Prayers.”’ 


Once upon a time sickness came to the 
family of a poorly-paid pastor of a country 
church. It was winter and the pastor was 
in financial straits. A number of his flock 
decided to meet at his house and offer 
prayers for the speedy recovery of the sick 
ones and for material blessings upon the 
pastor’s family. While one of the deacons 
was offering a fervent prayer for blessings 
upon the pastor’s household there was a 
loud knock at the door. When the door 
was opened a stout farmer boy was seen, 
wrapped up comfortably. 

“What do you want, boy?” asked one of 
the elders. 

“T’ve brought pa’s prayers,” replied the 
boy. 

“Brought pa’s prayers? What do you 
mean?” 

“Yep, brought his prayers, an’ -they’re 
out in the wagon. Jest help me an’ we'll 
get ’em in. 

Investigation disclosed the fact that 
“‘na’s prayers” consisted of potatoes, flour, 
baton, corn-meal, turnips, apples, warm 
clothing and a lot of. jellies for the sick 
ones. The prayer meeting adjourned in 
short order. 





Duty of Husband and Wife. 











The duties of husbands. ang -wi 
The*people who are about to marry, those 
who have been married but a short time, 
and those who have passed many years ip 
wedlock, all have their opinions, The 
girls who are. not yet married expect no 
end of devotion and attention, and they 
get it,—for a while. Some men and some 
women demand more than their share 
through life, and always get it. Advice 
is seldom taken, but one woman’s views 
on the subject may interest her sisters, 
and here they are. 

To my mind marriage is a mutual con- 
ee is it carried out as 
such ? n an ill-tempered man 
whose wife and children stood in such 
awe of him that they spoke in’ whispers 
in his presence, if they spoke at all. The 
children were banished from the table 
when he ate, and his wif2 sat meekly and 
deprecatingly before him, dreading his dis- 
pleasure at every word. There was no 
servant as much of a servant as she. Si- 
lence was the only admission he ever made 
that anything was right. He was gay 
and handsome, and a favorite among his 
asosciates. His wife, though eight years 
his junior, was old and thin, and his 
friends did not even know her. If this 
woman had asserted herself at first she 
would have held her place, and her hus- 
band would have had more respect for 
her. They would also have had pleasure 
in each other’s society. 

As a rule, women are too yielding. J 
do not mean by that that I would have 
them too assertive. A medium is the right 
thing; and it takes care and discretion in 
the early years of marriage to establish 
this medium. 

Once established, the man and woman 
both recognize these rights, and no further 
thought or care is necessary regarding 
them. By many it is considered quite cor- 
rect for a man never to take the cares of 
business home with him, or rather, never 
to speak of them. And the women are ex- 
pected never to relate the cares and trou- 
bles of the day. Would it not be better 
if, when husband and wife are alone, 
there should be an exchange of confidence? 
A sorrow shared is half mended. It need 
not necessarily be an outpouring of com- 
plaint, but a general discussion of affairs 
which should have interest for both. 

It is very sweet and nice for a wife who 
has been harassed all day beyond endur- 
ance to meet her husband with perfect 
cheerfulness. She has the _ proverbial 
warm slippers by the fire, and no sugges- 
tion of care and worry about her. 

The husband may have had a bad day, 
too. He does not tell what troubles him, 
but he is so ill-tempered that his wife has 
to bear the burden of two. That is very 
pretty, but it is not fair, and if she had 
not submitted to it at first, at the last she 
would have no need to do so. No life 
is without its crosses, and it is the duty 
of each to smooth the path of the other. 
Where such customs are practised, there 
is the greatest happiness. Women, you 
should not be slaves to your husbands. 
They may try to make you such, and as 
such they will accept you, but if you make 
yourselves companions instead, they will 
respect and love you. 

Neither should you domineer over your 
husbands. Look up to them as protectors, 
and minister to them with love, and go 
through life beside them and not at their 
feet.—Philadelphia Times. 





“Why haven’t I a 600-acre farm as well 
as that man riding by in his carriage?’ 
yelled a red-nosed anarchist orator as he 
glanced at the crowd. “Because he saved 
$600 and bought his farm when it cost him 
$1 an acre, and you.poured your $600 
down your throat,” responded a man on 
the back seat, and the orator asked no 











When the Horse was Nota Horse. 





In the American Museum of Natural 
History is a famous skeleton of an extinct 
animal called the “phenacodus,” discov- 
ered in Wyoming, and believed by geolo- 
gists to represent the earliest form of the 
horse. 

This skeleton belonged to the late Pro- 
fessor Cope’s collection. It has now been 
remounted in much more perfect form 
than before. The animal was about as 
large as a sheep, rather slender, with a 
long tail and five toes on each foot; but 
three of the toes did nearly all the work. 
It lived in Eocene times; that is to say, 
in the Age of the Dawn.—Youth’s: Com- 
panion. 





Sugar Beets Did Not Pay. 





I sold my beets to the sugar factory at 
Rome, and had enough from the net re- 
turn to pay me for the money outlay on 
the crop, but nothing for profits or use 
of the land. I would not grow them again. 
I think the risk too great for the profit of 
the very best returns possible. I think the 
only farmer who can afford to grow the 
crop is the little fellow with a large family 
who need to be kept out of mischief. 
There are too many chances of failure to 
one of success. I sowed too late, thinned 
too late, planted too close for horse cul- 
ture; all these operated against the crop. 
The crop is a rank feeder, and needs the 
right kind of care at the prcper time; if 
one had proper tools to work and harvest 
the crop by horse power, there might be 
money in it for the large grower, but I 
doubt it. It cost me one-half the crop to 
harvest it and deliver at the cars. 

Some special tool is needed to top the 
beets while in the ground, because a man 
eannot pick up one of the beets, say 12 
inches long and four inches in diameter, 
hold it in one hand, and cut off the top 
at the proper point with a knife in the 
other hand while standing. My men tried 
it, and gave it up as a bad job. We then 
plowed them out, shook off the earth, and 
threw them into windrows, allowed them 
to dry a little, then picked them up, cut. 
off the leaves, put in piles and covered 
with straw. When the car was ready, 
we topped them, and found that it was no 
fool job to cut off the top from the large 
beets. The beet should be topped in the 
ground, either with a sharp spade or a hoe 
made for the purpose, and then the tops 
gathered either with forks or rakes; then 
the beets can be plowed out and picked up 
with much less trouble and expense.—L. 
R. R., in Rural New Yorker. 





Our Apple Orchards. 


"There must be something wrong or out | 


of joint when three of the largest orchard- 
ists in this part of Kennebec County could 
not in the month of February make up 
one car lot of winter apples. The three 
combined have between 40 and 50 acres 
of orcharding, the larger part in bearing. 
and the best they could do during that 
month was to pack 107 barrels, when it 
takes 150 barrels for a car lot. The same 
parties in 1896 had together more than 
8,000 barrels of sound, salable fruit. 

If the fruit crop, especially apples, of the 
country were less in some years and more 
in others, how much better it would be. 
How to make it so is what we have yet to 
learn. Following the enormous crop of 
1896, the orchards mentioned gave but 
poor returns for both 1897 and 1898. 
Weakened vitality from overbearing, un- 
favorable climatic conditions in budding 
and blooming time, and unusual numbers 
of insect pe3ts had much to do with it, but 
not all, for apple trees are great feeders, 
and lack of proper nourishment has more 
to do with lack of production than all 
other causes combined. This as a general 
Tule. 

In some instances there are exceptions, 
and the raid upon our orchards of the for- 
est-tree caterpillar during the past two 
seasons is one of the exceptions. All 
through this section of Kennebec County, 
including Hallowell, Manchester, Win- 
throp and Monmouth, the damage to the 
foliage of the apple, pear and cherry trees 
was enormous. Some growers attempted 
to destroy them by other means than 
spraying, yet, except on very young trees, 
failed to accomplish much. Those who 
did spray their orchards had some fruit to 
sell, while those who did not had hardly 
enough for home use. 

I sprayed the majority of my trees with 
Paris green, eight ounces to fifty gallons 
of water, using the Bordeaux mixture for 
apple scab at same time, and had over 100 
barrels of fruit. I am confident that, had 
I neglected to spray there would have 
been but little or no fruit, while the con- 
dition of the trees would have been such 
that no fruit could be expected next year. 
When trees have been stripped of their fo- 
liage it takes two years to recover. 





Cromwell. 





In recognition of the three hundredth 
anniversary of Oliver Cromwell’s birth- 
day, April 25, 1899, the current numbers 
of several magazines contain reviews of 
his career. Samuel Harden Church, in 
the Atlantic Monthly, gives a summary 
of his public seryices. He asserts that 
the “protector’s tercentenary finds his 


not fit that you should sit here any longer. 
You are no parliament! I say you are no 
parliament!” To an officer he cried, “Call 
them in; call them in;’ and the grim 
companions of his battles entered, with 
eyes alert and guns ready, and waited his 
further orders. 

“I say you are no parliament!” They 
are on their feet now, their faces blazing 
with amazement. Sir Harry Vane gravely 
speaks: “This is not honest; yea, it is 
against morality and common honesty.” 
Cromwell is all passion. “Sir Harry Vane, 
Sir Harry Vane! The Lord deliver me 
from Sir Harry Vane!” He glares on 
Tom Challoner, and says, “Some of you 
are drunkards!” His eye lights on Harry 
Marten, and he cries, “Some of you are 
lewd livers, living in open contempt of 
God’s commandments!” His flashing eyes 
pass from face to face, and he says, “Some 
of you are corrupt, unjust persons; scan- 
dalous to the profession of the gospel.” 
As the once great parliament stands cow- 
ering before him, he thunders out their 
final doom: ‘Depart, I say!” They be- 
gan to go out. There was no gainsaying 
the man. They understood then, perhaps, 
why he had never been defeated in his 
battles. His eye fell upon the mace, the 
emblem of authority, but it aroused no re- 
spect in his mind. “Take away that bau- 
ble,” he said to one of his soldiers. Lent- 
hall still sat in the speaker’s chair. His 
dignity was imperturbable; and when 
Cromwell ordered him to come down he 
tarried. Harrison then took him by the 
hand and helped him down, and he yan- 
ished. 





Vegetarian Children. 





Somehow it has a grewsome sound, to 
read that the Vegetarian Society in Ber- 
lin had recently sixty children on exhibi- 
tion who had never tasted meat. But per- 
haps it shouldn’t sound unpleasant. We 
all admit that we give more care to the 
breeding and feeding of our live stock than 
we do to the human race, and that it 
should not be so. And when we get suf- 
ficiently used to the idea, we shall find it 
quite natural and instructive to go to 
baby shows where there will be large 
numbers of babies on exhibit, each with a 
ecard giving its pedigree, its environment 
and its rations since birth. There will be 
paregoric babies, and ‘‘glame” babies, and 
Ralston baoies, and nuttose babies, and 
vegetarian babies, spanked and unspanked 
babies, and in fact all sorts. There, if the 
data are sufficient, we shall be able to 
compare notes and learn how to raise bet- 
ter. babies in the. future.—Kansas City 
Journal. : — 


= — 





Old Strawberry Beds. 





It has been our practice with old straw- 
berry beds that have covered the ground 
entirely, or with rows that have been al- 
lowed to form matted plants eighteen 
inches wide, or wider, to go through the 
center of the matted rows with a sharp 
mattock, or hoe, and cut out a narrow 
strip through the center of each row or 
through the beds, leaving narrow strips 
of old plants. 

If the matted row, or matted bed, is al- 
lowed to remain as it is naturally, the old 
plants- will be so crowded as to give noth- 
ing to small berries next year. The most 
vigorous and best rooted plants are on the 
edges of the rows near where the culti- 
vators have passed; thus if the center of 
each row is cut out a vacant space there 
will increase the vigor of the plants left 
on each side, and if any plants are formed 


in this vacant space in the center of. the 
row they will be young plants, which will 
produce good berries next year. This cut- 
ting out of old plants should be done as 
early as possible after the fruiting season 
is over, but may be done any time in An- 
gust or September with advantage.—Ddi- 
tor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





To Kill Currant Worms. 





We had always used white hellebore, 
but have found out a new remedy which 
to all appearances is far ahead of it. Hel- 
lebore though poisonous, is not enough so 
to endanger one’s life, but a non-poisonous 
remedy is always best. 

Take air slacked lime which is old and 
dry enough to make a very fine dust, mix 
a little sulphur with it and apply to the 
bushes. It can be put on with a dry air 
gun, used for such purposes or the mix- 
ture can be put in a coarse burlap bag 
which can then be shaken vigorously over 
the bushes. Have the foliage well covered 
with the dust and in an hour no worms 
ean be found. The lime and sulphur do 
not injure the foliage, and in a wet sea- 
son when all foliage is liable to mildew, 
they will be found a decided advantage. 
—Success with the Garden. 





The Power of Money 





A precocious young mathematician 
figures that with the $150,000,000 which 
Mr. Carnegie got for his property recently 
he could travel to the sun at the ordinary 
railroad rate of three cents a mile, and 
have $147,000,000 left to invest up there; 
or he could go in his private car at $l a 
mile and have $57,000,000 left to buy sun 
spots with; or he could make thirty ex- 
cursions there and back on ordinary trains; 
or he could make about 500 trips to the 
moon and back; or he could cross the 
ocean 1,000,000 times, first class; or go 
around the world 100,000 times; or buy 
3,000,000,000 car tickets, or he could buy 
1,000,000,000 glasses of beer, 1,000,000,000 
sandwiches, and 1,000,000,000 car tickets. 

What an impressive picture is the above 
of the power of'money. But it will be no- 
ticed that this rising young mathemd- 
tician, either through neglect or ignorance, 
makes no mention of how far the posses- 
sion of $150,000,000 would take a man 
toward the realms of the blessed.—Boston 
Globe. 

“T never was so insulted in my life!” 
she exclaimed. 

“What did he do?’ asked her dearest 
friend. 
“We were all alone and he threatened 


to kiss‘me.” + P 


“Well ?* 
“Well, we were alone and he didn’t 
do it.” 

“Oh-h-h!”—Chicago Post. 





“If I give you a quarter,” said the old 
lady, kindly, ‘““what assurance have I that 
you will not immediately go off and get 
intoxicated ?? 

“Madam,” replied the polite tramp, “it 
would give me the greatest pleasure in 
the world to demonstrate to you that it 
isn’t enough for the purpose.’’—Chicago 
Post. 





“How the dickens do you keep. your 
lawn so free from dandelions; Jones?” 
“Patent scheme. I found when I tried 
to raise grass I got nothing but dande- 
lions, so I made a change and tried to 
raise dandelions.” “What good does that 
do?’ “I get nothing but grass.’’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 











Just take a look in the glass and 


feel 





poisonous substances are absorbed 
the consequences. 


Is Your Tongue Coated ? 


thing is wrong with your stomach and liver. 
You probably have a bad taste in your mouth, your appetite is 
poor, and your digestion weak. You are frequently dizzy, always 


hands and feet. 
benefit from your food. Often you 
have sick headache, and there is almost 
always a sensation as if some great 
weight were pressing on top of the 
head. 

What is the cause of all this 
trouble ? 

Constipated bowels, 
How can you 
good health if you pay no attention to the laws of 
demand that the impure and refuse material must be removed from 
the body at least once each day. Yet perhaps you go three or four 
days without having a movement of the bowels. 





see. If so, then you know some- 








dull and drowsy. “You have cold 
You get but little 









expect to enjoy 
Nature ? They 







hen impure and 
into the blood and you suffer 















fame cleared from every unjust aspersion, 
his public acts illuminated by the purest 
patriotism, his work so well understood 
as to be full of inspiration for freemen in 
all ages, and his statue set among the sov- 
ereigns of England, of whom he was the 
greatest.” We take the following from 
Mr. Church’s description of Cromwell’s 
method of dissolving the long parliament: 
Sir Peter Wentworth was the only man 
who dared to rise amid Cromwell’s tem- 
pest of wrath. He said that this was the 
first time he had ever heard such unbe- 
coming language given to the parliament, 
and that it was the more horrid in that 
it eame from their servant,—their servant 
whom they had so highly trusted and 
obliged. But when Wentworth had gone 
thus far, Cromwell clapped on his hat and 
interrupted him with, “‘Come, come, we 
have had enough of this!” He walked 
furiously up and down the floor. “I will 
put an end to your prating,” he cried in 1 
high voice. He stamped his feet upon the 
floor,—_no man had ever seen the like of 


Constipated 
gestion in all the 
part of the body. 
that she suffers ter- 
pain, bearing down 
tenderness, and in- 
ains through the 

wels. 

Ayer’s Pills 
and easy to op- 





You are 
slowly 
poisoning 
yourself. 





bowels produce con- 
organs in the lower 
In woman this means 
tibly from weakness, 
Sensation, soreness, 
numerable aches and 
lower part of the 








are easy to take 
erate. | 














You should take 


day following. Keep 


at They have been on the 
her 
” familiar box. 

















thould be used again and fresh-soaked cot- 


—Chicago Post. 


diameter measures thirty-four inches, It 


more conundrums,—Chicago Tribune, 





such rage in a parliament before! “It is 


each night to produce one good free movement of the bowels the 
this thought in mind: You cannot enjoy 
good health unless you have this daily action of the bowels. 

Ayer's Pills cure constipation, biliousness, sick headache, nausea, 


e is hardly a home in the land where you cannot find the old 
25 cents, All druggists. 





just enough of them 








market for over half a century. 
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Fall Grains 
need a good start to Stand 
the winter; therfore feed 
them well in the beginning. 
This will produce hardy 
plants with plump grain. A 


good fertilizer should contain 
plenty of 


otas 


Potash increases stiffness of 
stalk and plumpness of grain. 
Our books teli the rest — sent freé. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 












































Once daily, in a hot mash, Sheri- 
dan’s Condition Powder. Itassists 
in growing-new plumage; gets 
them in condition to lay early. 


IDAN?S 
POSTION 
POWDER * 
It has been used and indorsed over 
thirty years by all poultrymen. 


‘How to Feed for Eggs”’ sent free. 


ae you can’t get di wes send one mck 
ets; five ° rge can -20. 
[- 8. JOHNSON &@0., Boston, Mase. 


EXEXKEKELEX 





’ The Sa:n 
DON'T SET HENS **vis¥.y. 
Tux Nat’. Hen IncuBaTor heats the old, 
plan 3tol. 100-Egg Hatcher $2, Cheap in 
price but a mighty money maker, Send forcat'g 
telling how to get one free, Agents wanted. 
Natural Hen Incubator Co, B43, Colum»us Neb 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








MAPLE FARM DUCK YARDS. 


for Size and Symmetry. 


2500 ing purposes. Order early. 
in season. My book 
_ “Natural and Artificial Duck Culture,” 


free with each order. 
RANKIN, South Easton, 
Incubator still ahead.) 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The Hen’s.. 
Friend. 


The Webster &° Hannum 
Bone Cutter cuts bone, meat 
. and gristleinjustthe form fowls 
likeit best, and in the form they 

need it for egg production. 

It is the lightest running 
bone cutter on the market, and 
requires but oné hand to cper- 
ate, being absolutely self-feed- 
ing and regulating.. Received 

only award at World’s Fair, Chicago. 
We also make Grit Crushers and Clover Cutters 
Send for free booklet. ; 


E. Cc. STEARNS & CO., Box —, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mass, 





Our Mammoth Pekin Ducks stand. unrivaled 


Birds selected. with care for breed- 
Eggs 


Send for catalogue to JAMES 
(Menarch 









For the best in the Mersery Line, both 
FRUITS and ORNAMENTALS 
Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Seecis, 

and at prices to suit the times, consult 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., 
Box 56 Painesville, Ohio. 


45th year, 44 gréenhouses. acres. 
Correspondence solicited, Catalogue free. 
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CANTON 
Lawn Trimmer 


Unexcelled for — edges 
of lawn,small vines or fruits.Any 
“— place inaccessible with the lawn 
3 mower can be trimmed evenly 
- and easily .with this practical 
“7 implement. No more backache, 
no more d lawns, 
Price, $1.50. If your 
hardware store does not 
keep it, sent upon receipt of 
price, Descriptive 
circular free. 


Be CANTON LAWN 
TRIMMER CO, 


ee 


Cleveland, 0. 
BOOOOOCSOCOGOGOCOOGOCOCOL 
has written four new 


MARIAN HARLAND books, . . 
THE FARMERS VOICE 


is the greatest Agricultural 
Weekly in the United States. 


The Four Books and the BOe 
Voice to January, 1900, for 


The four volumes of Marian Harland are just out and 
are not on sale at the book stores. Vol. Lon “ Health 
ics’—Vol. II, “ Home Topics "—Vodk- EH, “ House- 
hold Management "—Vol.IV, “Cooking Hjnts’” Finely 
rinted on heavy paper from new £ and plates, 
und in heavy paper cover. The retail price of each 
volume is 25cents. $1 for the set. The Farmers Voice 
is $1 per year. The books will be sent you free of cost 
pe paid, and the Voice to Jan..1, 1900, all for 50c. 
- phenomenal offer will be open. for,a short time 
on : > 

















. Address, 





Please mention Green's’ Fruit’ Grower. 



























ey 90 YEARS. Gengine American move- 
aN ment in 14k. Gold ee a 
‘case, engraved. Fit fora 

ic te tl made. M; 
















we agent 5 and ex- 
eel elearees. 69.88 te and 
Peautiful chain and charm sent 
free with every watch. Write at 
J once as this may not appenr again. 
Nat'l. MFG. ry IMPORTING CO., 
234 Dearborn St., B 206 Chicago, Ills. 


Please mention, Green’s Fruit Grower. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY, 


dent Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, incorporated 
oO) its next session on September 5th of this 


? ? = 
.. For prospectus send (free on application) to 
Beesecretacy care of FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 




















21st St., New York. 
“Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
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One or Two Breeds of Poultry. 





After one has experimented and satisfied 
himself that a certain breed is the best and 
most profitable, would it be advisable to 
pin his faith to one breed to the exclusion 
of all others, or would it pay better to 
raise two or three of the best? This ques- 
tion has been raised many times at the 
institutes, and a variety of answers have 
been given in the hearing of the writer. 

Personally, I think that two breeds as a 
rule are better than one, no matter how 
fine a breed it may be, If one expects to 
make use of the poultry either for the 
table or market the value of two breeds is 
greater. It is possible to find both good 
layers and good roasters and broilers in 
the same breed; but it is better to select 
one breed for the eggs and another for 
the flesh. The flesh-carrying breeds should 
be considered chiefly in the light of their 
specialty, and then according to the num- 
ber of eggs they lay.—American Cultiva- 
tor- 





Keeping Fowls in Health. 





Whoever has some experience in keeping 


poultry knows that trying to cure a sick { 


fowl is an’ unthankful task.. Our short 
cut cure usually is with an axe. The 
safest thing to do always is to try to, close 
every avenue through which disease might 
enter into the yard. The bulletin of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station at- 
tributes the freedom of the fowls on the 
station grounds from disease to the follow- 
ing precautions: 

First—All grown fowls are watered in 
strictly clean vessels twice a day in win- 
ter and three times a day in summer 
months, being very careful that in sum- 
mer all such vessels are placed in the 
shade. Young fowls are watered five 
times daily. 

Second—War is waged on vermin con- 
tinually. 

Third—Good, wholesome, sound food is 
always given, and at regular hours. 

Fourth—Coarse lime, gravel or grit and 
charcoal are continually before all fowls. 
Oyster shells are also occasionally sup- 
plied, but the latter are not considered an 
absolute necessity. 

Fifth—All houses are cleaned and floors 
limed once a week in winter and two or 
three times in summer. 

Sixth—No food is left lying around to 
sour, and care is taken to feed only as 
much as will be eaten promptly. 

Seventh—All fowlhouses have perfectly 
tight roofs, and the north, east and west 
sides are closed so as to avoid drafts. 
Fronts are covered with wire netting.— 
T. Greiner, in Farm and Fireside. 





Poultry Briefs. 





Keep all young fowls dry. 

Give the hens all the skim milk you can. 

A pair of geese should yield $2 worth of 
feathers in a year. 

Keep fat hens on ground oats and avoid 
corn and wheat. 

Vary the food sufficiently to keep the 
fowls in good appetite. 

A little salt in the soft food given to 
the fowls will be acceptable. 

At this time it is poor economy to stint 
the growing chickens. 

As warm weather comes on lice will 
increase much more rapidly. 

One of the best remedies for overfat- 
ness is plenty of exercise. 

The pullet that begins to lay earliest in 
life will lay the largest number of eggs. 

Young poultry of no kind should be al- 
lowed to wade around in the ‘wet grass. 

Nothing will prevent a hen from laying 
sooner than an expensive diet of corn- 
meal. 

Give the hens all possible freedom of 
range and there will be less soft-shelled, 
eggs. 

Foods rich in oil should not be fed to 
hens except in small quantitiés,' especially 
in warm weather. 

Pigeons will thrive in small yards. They 
must be mated or an extra male will cause 
them to quarrel. 





Superiority of the Pekin Duck 


— 





In determining which is the best breed 
of ducks we must take into consideration 
the results that are to be expected. If we 
wish a duck to populate some artificial lake 
or more properly called a “vermin prop- 
agator,” by all means procure the common 
puddle duck; but, if a duck is desired from 
which eggs, flesh or feathers are desired 
you will make no mistake in selecting the 
Pekin. 

It can be truthfully said that there is no 
“best” breeds of chickens, but in my esti- 
mation the same is not true of ducks. For 
instance, in chickens we have each par- 
ticular breed excelling in some character- 
istic, but being deficient in some other de- 
sirable faculty; while in the Pekin duck we 
find the good qualities of other breeds and 
several very important personal ones of 
which she seems to have the copyright. 

In making an investigation of the merits 
of the Pekin duck let us compare, with 
some of the other good breeds, the follow- 
ing characteristics which must be consid- 
ered in any breed, namely, adaptability to 
climate, hardiness, rapidity of growth, 
number and fertility of eggs, disposition, 
habits, size, color and beaucy. 

In comparing the merits of the Pekin 


I will endeavor to take up the desired qual- 
ities of an ideal duck and compare the 
Pekin, with ‘its highest rival in each par- 
ticular quality. 

_ First as to adaptability to our climate and 
hardiness of constitution, the Pekin has no 
equal. Having been introduced into this 
countty less than one-quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and from a much milder climate 
than some of them now enjoy, is putting 
them to a test that would try any fowl’s! 
or fancier’s constitution. But the Pekin | 
has withstood the test and proven itself 
the hardiest of all ducks, hardier even 
than the proverbial tough little puddle 
duck.. Young ducks, as well as old, (espe- 
cially Pekins), will stand greater excess of 
heat or cold than will any other fowl. 

If you will but give the Pekin a dry bed, 
it matters little to her how cold the at- 
mosphere may be, she is quite contented. 
Of course I do not advise such treatment 
to obtain the best results, but mention it 
as a proof of the superior hardiness and 
adaptability to our climate of the Pekin 
duck. It seems to matter very little to 
her whether she be taken to the sunny 
South or to the severe climate of our own 


amount of intelligent care is given her. 
The amateur poulturist must never ex- 


| pect to receive satisfactory: and profitable 


results by negligence even with the hardi- 
est breeds on the supposition that as they 
are hardy they will withstand and profit- 
ably respond to neglect. A breed of ducks 
has not yet been found that will give us 
something for nothing, unless you wish to 
call a sure disaster. something. 

As to size, the Pekin is equaled by a few 
breeds and surpassed by fewer, comparing 
matured birds. They have no superiors in 
rapidity of growth, and but few, if any, 
equals. It is claimed that the Cayuga 
matures as quickly, but has the disadvan- 
tages of being a later ‘and: less. prolific 
layer, is of less value as a feather producer 
and has less hardy progeny. Although 
other breeds may equal or even excel in 
some characteristics, they will be found de- 
ficient in enough other good qualities to 
keep them in a back yard. It is an ac- 
knowledged fact that the Pekin is the 
most domesticated duck, seldom leaving 
the barnyard (if on the farm) and never 
waddling all over a quarter section to find 
a stagnant pool in which to puddle and in- 
erease (?) the fertility of her eggs. And 
right here is one great reason and secret 
of the excellence of the Pekin. Does it not 
take muscle to keep the duck’s body in 
motion all day and part of the night? And, 
does it not take valuable food to produce 
the necessary muscle? <A duck in its for- 
aging expedition seldom gets enough extra 
food thereby to keep her in her normal 
condition and is as willing to consume her 
usual rations at night as she would have 
been had she been contented to remain 
more quiet. In most of the larger breeds 
of chickens artificial means of stimulating 
exercise are desirable, but in ducks, as in 
turkeys, the more domesticated the breed 
the better they are. All breeds of ducks 
have’ a disposition to wander more than 
chickens, but the Pekin, as the most do- 
mesticated. of: ducks, .lack © disposition 
to explore and ravage.—Charles H. Long, 
in Poultry Herald. 





Milk for Poultry. 





On every side we hear’ the warning 
words “Don’t feed any sour food,” and in 
the next moment comes the advice to “give 
them all the milk both sweet and sour 
they will use.” ‘Slop may be the natural 
food for hogs, but it is not for hens. “‘Milk 
as a fluid, cither sweet or sour, is very 
good for mixing ground food for fowls,” 
says a writer in The Country Gentleman, 
but when placed in pans for them to eat 
or drink it is more of an injury than a 
benefit, for the reason that it soils the 
plumage and taints the ground, thus at- 
tracting the flies and other insects, which 
bring with them more injury than the 
good the fowls have received from the 
milk. One attribute of success, namely 
cleanliness, is almost an impossibility 
where milk is used as a drink or fed in 
pans to the fowls. What can be more 
disgusting than a lot of half grown chicks 
well besmeared with sour milk and cov- 
ered with flies! And to add to their sorry 
plight down comes a misty rain, complet- 
ing their uncanny appearance. 

I have often seen the feeding ground of 
a lot of growing chicks covered with sour 
milk and flies, the. ground well beaten 
down with the patter of the feet of both 
ducklings and young chicks. What can be 
more disagreeable than the odor of this 
feeding spot after a shower has been 
driven away, and the warm sun shines 
upon the ground and proceeds to bring to 
life the deposit of the many insects drawn 
to the locality by the besmeared condition 
of the ground? And those who care for 
these fowls wonder why gapes, diarrhoea 
and cholera come to their flocks. None so 
blind as those who will not see. Why not 
get all the advantage of the milk by 
using it to mix with their ground food in- 
stead of placing it in pans for them to run 
through and paint the ground to their own 
destruction? 

Cleanliness is the one great thing with 
poultry. No one can begin to keep their 
surroundings in eyen half-way condition, 
who places pans -of- milk or slop .of any 
kind for fowls. Many writers advocate 
the plan, and tell us in» glowing terms of 
the benefits to be derived from this feed- 
ing of milk as a slop to poultry. . If the 
benefit is to come to them from. the milk, 
use it-each day to mix their ground food 
with, and feed it to them in. boxes or 
troughs, not upon the ground, and provide 
feeding space. sufficient for all to feed at 
once. Where no ground food is provided 
for the poultry, better give the slop to the 
hogs. 





A Question of Profit. 





Whether a flock of poultry does best on 
an unlimited farm range or in yards of 
good size is an open question, if one is to 
judge from the various experiences given. 
Those confined to yards, when managed 
by an intelligent keeper, are fed for a pur- 
pose in a systematic manner. They are 
allowed foods that are known to produce 
certain results; are afforded means for se- 
curing a proper amount of exercise, and 
proper sanitary precautions are always a 
feature. The flock is continually under 
close observation; there is comparatively 
little loss by wild or domestic animals, and 
“missing” specimens are rare. 

Where there is an unlimited range, close 
observation is out of the question, and 
there is considerable loss by dogs, hawks, 
mink, foxes and other animals. There are 
always some “seclusive’” hens that will 
make nests in undesirable and unfindable 
places, and other losses are sure to occur. 

There are some poultry raisers who have 
tried both plans who do not hesitate to 
pronounce the yard plan the most profit- 
able. That there are farms where the un- 
limited range plan could be followed with 
marked success is beyond dispute. Take 
the ‘average farm, however, with its 
tangled overgrown fence rows, ravines and 
rampant growth of weeds in odd places, 
sloppy barnyards, pigpens, etc., and a good 
sized flock of hens—that is, one large 
enough to be considered a source of rev- 
enue, will not prove as profitable as if 
properly yarded. The accidents and mis- 
haps of poultry on the farm, if a strict 
account should be kept, would be startling. 
Controlling the food and drink of a flock is 
essential to secure the best results. On 
the farm range poultry often get very un- 
desirable food. They seem almost to pre- 
fer the impure water in the barnyard to 
clean, fresh water. The flavor of the eggs 
of a flock of farm hens, running at will at 
all seasons of the year, in comparison with 
the eggs laid by hens kept by poultrymen 
in yards is rank indeed. Eggs from farms, 
though “strictly fresh,” are often of very 
strong flavor, in fact so much so that they 
cannot be used for table purposes. This 
fact is owing to the hens securing unde- 
sirable foods, whith impart a direct flavor 
to the eggs. Without doubt in the near 
future there will be a demand for what 
might very properly be termed “pure food 
eggs.” These will_be from hens whose 
food supply is entirely controlled by the 
keeper, who will furnish.them the sweet- 
est and most wholesome foods, provide 
them with pure water, and keep all sur- 
roundings in good sanitary condition. Phy- 
sicians are aware of the radical difference 
in the quality of eggs, and are doing much 
to educate the public in this respect. Clean- 
liness, wholesome food and good, strong, 





State, she is always at home and inya- 
riably healthy, provided a reasonable 


healthy fowls will make a great team on 
the road to success. 
er 


_ 





year, 


vines that you 
come on, then suddenly you came out into 
a little glade, an oasis among the trees, 
with tall grass, where the gorilla was said 
to sun himself, and which so reminded me 
of the Indian tiger country that I did not 
feel happy as long as we were %n it. 
nothing was seen, and finally we came to 
an open country, covered here and there 
with low brush, and the men halted on the 
edge of a peculiar and irregular saddle- 
like depression about a hundred yards 


dust flew in clouds. 
men gave a shout and threw something out 
that he had struck about two feet down. 
It looked like a brick with the edges worn 
off. My friend picked it up and handed 
it to me, saying: 
it is yours as guest of the trip.’ 
it, and still thinking that I was being 
fooled, dropped it into my pocket. 
my friend insisted that I investigate, so 
with a stone I broke the brick-like object 
into pieces, when out rolled a fish almost 
a foot long, alive and opening its gills as 
though it had been awakened from a ten 
years’ sleep. The fish had been packed 
away in the case as deftly as though made 







We understand that there is a move- 
ment on foot in Massachusetts to protect 
both buyer and seller of strictly fresh eggs. 
This is a very wise movement. It is 
really surprising how many buyers there 
are who cannot tell a fresh egg from a 
stale one, unless it is wholly bad or nearly 
so. Stale eggs are anything but wholesome 
food. Many an invalid has been prevented 
from recovery from this one cause, and 
yet not realizing just where the fault was. 
When eggs are scarce, crate eggs, OF pre- 
served eggs, and cold storage eggs, are 
often the only egg food on the market. 
There is no way to suppress this sale, and 
it is not desired to do so, yet we ought 
to have such laws enacted as will compel 
dealers to sell such eggs for just what they 
are and not as fresh eggs, as is done 
at all times. Butter is so protected, and 
why not protect freshly laid eggs? With 
the characteristic energy of New England, 
we expect to see such a law put into effect 
in the near future, 

True, all eggs are the production of the 
hen, yet there is just as much difference 
between a fresh and a preserved egg, or 
cold storage egg, as there is between cow 
butter and manufactured butter. The man- 
ufactured butter is considered clean, and, 
in a measure, healthy, while a stale egg 
is neither clean nor healthy. Eggs absorb 
impurities from their surroundings quite as 
readily as anything else. Let the people 
know just what they are buying, and the 
only way to do it is by compelling dealers 
and sellers to mark plainly all eggs or 
packages.—R. W. Davison, in Agricultural 
Epitomist. 





Shipping Eggs for Hatchi 





In shipping eggs the problem is how to 
prevent breakage and lessen the shaking 
as much as possible. It is a very simple 
thing to do, after one knows how, but we 
were some time in finding out the way. 
Several different methods were tried, in- 
cluding two of the most advanced “pat- 
ent” methods, until finally we went back 
to the good old fashioned way. For sev- 
eral years past we have shipped eggs in 
common, split handled baskets, and packed 
with excelsior. We have shipped eggs to 
nearly every State in the Union, and some 
places out of it, yet we have never had a 
complaint. Last season only two or three 
eggs were reported cracked, out of the vast 
number of settings shipped. 

In the first place we buy the baskets at 
wholesale, paying 75 cents per dozen for 
either eight or sixteen quart baskets. 
These are the common, split, oblong han- 
dled baskets, without covers. The eight 
quart baskets will hold 30 eggs, if packed 
close and firm. The excelsior we get for 
carting it out of the way from furniture 
dealers, drug stores or any place where 
goods come packed in it. It is vastly su- 
perior to sawdust, hay or anything else 
we have ever seen. 

First the basket is lined about. an inch 
thick with excelsior, and then each egg is 
wrapped with the same material and 
closely packed on end in the basket. We 
commence at one end of the basket, and 
place in a row of about three eggs cross- 
wise, and so on, until the bottom tier is 
completed. Then we put in a second tier 
if desired. If the weather is cold, the eggs 
should first be wrapped in paper. Each 
egg is placed and pressed down firmly, 
and if well done the basket, when filled, 
is solid; there is no room for the eggs to 
shake around in. If the eggs do not quite 
fill the basket the balance of room is filled 
with excelsior. A layer of excelsior, as 
thick as possible, is spread over the top, 
so it will bulge up at the top, thus making 
the top oval shaped. The cover of muslin 
is then sewed on. We buy a lot of heavy, 
unbleached muslin, tear it into pieces a 
little larger than the top of basket. Then 
we take our card, which is of tough card 
board (such as heavy tags are made of) 
and four and one-half by six inches, suit- 
ably printed: ‘Eggs for Hatching,’’ ete., 
with space for name and address. With a 
sewing machine we stitch the card on to 
the center of the muslin square, stitching 
all around the edge of card. These cards 
and muslin are addressed before placing 
on the basket. After the basket is prop- 
erly filled, we put on the muslin, and, with 
a big darning needle and strong cord, com- 
mence to sew down the cover, turning tn 
the edge and drawing the sides down tight 
as we go, running the needle through be- 
tween the top rim and side of the basket. 
When completed this cover should be as 
tight as it can be drawn all around. Such 
a basket will stand almost any kind of 
handling. It is not intended to rest 200 
pounds trunks on, however. We will ad- 
mit that this is a laborious manner of 
packing eggs, but it is the only method 
that gives entire satisfaction to our cus- 
tomers.—R. W. Davison, in Agricultural 
Epitomist. 





Fishing With Pickaxes in Africa 





“T have had some remarkable adventures 
with big game in Africa,” said a returned 
traveler, “but the experience which im- 
pressed me most was a fishing trip. I had 
an old college mate on one of the rivers 
branching from the Niger, and hearing 
that I was in the country, he sent some 
of his people for me. A week later I was 
at his plantation, in the very heart of the 
game region. One evening my host said 
to me: 

“John, the larder is pretty low. How 
would you like a day’s fishing?’ 

“ ‘Nothing better,’ I replied. ‘It’s a long 


time since I’ve whipped a stream with a 


rod.’ 

“‘Oh,’ said my friend, ‘we don’t use 
rods here, especially at this time of the 
There are the tools,’ and he point- 
ed to a number of the natives armed with 


picks and shovels. 


“I said nothing, as I supposed it was a 


joke, and joined the procession that wound 


away through the woods. It was a won- 


derful country, splendid forests, with trees 


centuries old, so thick and interwoven with 
would think night had 


But 


across; it looked like the dry bed of a 
lake, and such it was, an odd place to go 


fishing, but it was the place selected by my 
friend, and presently the men were hard 
at work with pick and shovel. 


“The earth was baked very dry, and the 
Finally one of the 


‘There’s the first fish; 
I took 


But 
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by some skilled worker. The inside was as 
smooth as glass and the color of ma- 
hogany; and, so far as I could see, air- 
tight; in this the fish had been hermetically 
sealed, 

“The men were now tossing out fish 
every few minutes. Some of the cases 
broke as they fell, and the fishes soon died 


_in the hot sun; but in most cases they were 


kept intact and piled in a heap until twen- 
ty or more had been found. They lay at 
a depth of from one to two and one-half 
feet, and it was not accidental. The fish 
at the approach of the dry season left the 
surface and wriggled its way down 
through the mud, then, by the aid of the 
mucus on its scales, formed a smooth, hard 
case in which it lay until the rain came 
again. 

“These dry lakes I learned had been the 
cause of reputed miracles. People had 
been camping in them possibly when the 
first rain came and where an hour or two 
before was earth baked to a brick-like con- 
sistence, was now a small pond alive with 
fishes. The moment the water penetrated 
to them the soil melted away and the 
fishes worked their way up through the 
soft mud. When the natives had dug up 
enough fish we returned to camp, where 
they were piled up like cordwood. When 
one was required for the table the cook 
simply put the case in water as he would 
a potato, soaked out the fish, and there it 
was, alive and ready for the broiler. The 
fish was a long, eel-shaped creature with 
a head like a snake and four fins placed 
as though they were legs. It was very 
good to the taste, despite the fact that it 
was preserved fish.”"—New York Sun. 





The Fourth of July Fire Cracker. 





This agent of destruction, or joy, as the 
ease may be, has just had its inning. 
Every year when the Fourth of July comes 
around the people who own real estate 
are filled with anxiety, since the danger 
from fire in the hands of careless children 
cannot be overestimated. In Rochester, 
N. Y., a number of boys were firing fire- 
crackers on the back porch of a vacant 
house. Later the house was discovered 
to be on fire, and burned to the ground. 
I have cautioned children about entering 
our store-house with fire-crackers on the 
Fourth of July, only to find them there 
with lighted punk in hand a few moments 
later. I once found a boy firing fire- 
crackers in our barnyard, which was cov- 
ered with strawy litter and closely con- 
nected with the barn. 

Children not old enough to have judg- 
ment in such matters often cause great 
destruction on the Fourth of July. The 
telegraph wires tell of a farmer and his 
two boys who were riding home from the 
city on the Fourth of July. Some mis- 
chievous boys placed a bunch of fire- 
crackers under a box in his wagon, after 
touching them with fire. The explosion 
caused the farmer’s fractious horses to 
run away. The wagon was overturned and 
the farmer and his two boys were thrown 
out and killed. t 

But fire-crackers may sometimes be 
credited with helpful associations. An en- 
gineer on a railroad purchased a cannon 
fire-cracker for his boy and placed it in a 
box in his engine. Some hours later the 
engineer heard an explosion which he sup- 
posed to be from a torpedo, such as are 
placed upon railroad tracks to warn the 
engineer of imminent danger. The air 
brakes were put on and the train stopped 
with a jerk, when the engineer discovered 
that his train was on the brink of a high 
bank, with nothing in front of him but 
air and water, the bridge having given 
way. Happening to open the box where 
the fire-cracker had been placed, he 
found that it had exploded and that it 
was the fire-cracker that had saved the 


The fireman had thoughtlessly thrust his 
pipe into the box and thus ignited the can- 
non fire-cracker.—LEditor. 





Bees are not Aggressive. 





Honey bees are in no way aggressive, 
and as a rule attack no one or anything 
unless they have in some way been mo- 
lested first. Those having bees should un- 
derstand their nature, and after getting 
thoroughly acquainted with them harmony 
usually reigns afterwards. It should be 
well understood that bees must have the 
right of way in and about their own door 
yard, and when we have business there 
we must conduct ourselves according to 
their rules and regulations. Bees do not 
like any one to become boisterous in their 
actions when near their hives, and will re- 
sent any rapid movements, such as passing 
rapidly through the apiary. This produces 
more stings than anything else ordinarily. 
It is well worth the time and expense to 
fence in to itself the ground used for the 
bees, and thus exclude everything, and 
when this inclosure is visited it is for the 
purpose of doing some work with the bees 
and we then govern ourselves accordingly. 

When once we learn how and when to 
handle bees, we will find but little trouble 
in manipulating them in any manner we 
see fit, and no longer look upon them as 
dangerous and aggressive. As we said 
above, bees do not like rapid movements, 
and in opening the hives and handling the 
frames we should work as slowly as pos- 
sible, and avoid killing any bees. We will 
find bees at times more irritable than at 
other times, and when this is the case we 
must exercise more care. During the honey 
season, or during the day when the bees 
are gathering honey, they are much more 
docile, and at this time we should make it 
a point to do the*work with them that is 
necessary to do. Bees resist manipulation 
on cool or rainy days when they are all in 
the hive, or very early in the morning or 
late in the evening, and more especially 
after night, and we should make it a rule 
to not molest the bees in any way during 
the night time. A little smoke applied 
during the day will pacify most colonies 
and render them perfectly docile, but the 
same applied at night will drive them into 
a fighting pitch, and while they do not 
take wing at night,.they take it out in 
running all over the hive and about the 
same, and if you are near they will get on 
you and inflict stings whenever they find 
you. : 





Spraying, if not a necessity, is at lenst 
very beneficial; for the small orchard and 
garden a cheap hand pump is very con- 
venient and will answer the purpose well. 

Root grafted trees are better than 
budded ones for northern climate, unless 
the budding has been done on root grafted 
trees of the very hardiest varieties, and 
in that case budding has no merit over 
grafting. 

The orchard should be fenced securely, 
and no stock allowed therein except that 
at certain times pigs may be turned in to 
pick up wind falls and wormy fruit. 

The trees are best set perpendicular, 
leaning slightly toward the west or south, 
and should be watched and kept in that 
position until well established.—Western 
Plowman. 








Is not recommended for 
evaty ening. ; but if you have 
Vv 


SWAMP- ‘ 
ROOT. beso f it will bé found just 


the remedy you need. At druggists in fifty 
cent. and dollar sizes. You may have a sample 
bottle of this wonderful new discovery by mail 


train, and not the torpedo as- he supposed,- 


The Hirsch 2 Fortune. 


Particulars of the late Baroness de 
Hirsch’s will have just been given to the 
public. Her fortune, combined with that 
of her husband, reaches $124,000,000, we 
which death duties amounting to $4,800,- 
000 have been paid by the executors. In 
view of the baroness’s philanthropic prin- 
ciples and great interest in charitable or- 
ganizations of every description, it is not 
surprising that she left $99,200,000 for 
works of charity, 

She also bequeathed $1,200,000 to the 
Hirsch Institute in New York, $2,000,000 
to the Hebrew Colonization Association, 
London: $20,000 to the Hirsch Home in 
Montreal, and $600,000 to the Hebrew 
Board of Guardians, London. The will 
provides that after deduction of the pre- 
ceding sums, and of $20,000,000 which she 
leaves to relatives, the remainder of her 
fortune is to be divided among numerous 
charitable institutions in Brunn, Brussels, 
Vienna, Budapest and other Huropean 
cities.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


¥ 





Fruit Raising. 





¥rom present indications it is entirely 
probable that much of the mountain land 
within a radius of 200 miles ‘of Chat- 
tanooga will hereafter be turned to val- 
uable account in the production of fruits. 
For a long time it has been known that 
soil similar to that on much of this land 
is just the kind best adapted to growing 
the very best fruit. Where an effort has 
been made to use it for peach and apple 
orchards, the very best success has been 
met. The soil and general conditions of 
the region referred to above are just about 
the same as they are in famous apple sec- 
tions of Virginia and Northwestern Ar- 
kansas, as well as in the Ozark moun- 
tains in the southwestern part of Missouri. 
In the latter region no doubt the finest 
fruits produced in America are grown. 
They have the color and size of the fruits 
of California and are infinitely finer in 
flavor. It is stated on good authority that 
quite a wide acreage of this mountain 
land will be planted in peach trees this 
spring. Among other instances 150 acres 
will be planted on top of Chambers moun- 
tain, which is quite high. Its altitude will 
no doubt save the fruit from late frosts, 
and as the soil is eminently suitable, there 
is little doubt that the project will be very 
suecessful.—Tri-State Farmer and Gar- 
dener. 





Granulated Sugar Cheaper. 





“When I was running a boarding house 
for gangs at work on new railroads in the 
West a few years ago,” said the tall man, 
“brown sugar cost 5 cents a pound when I 
bought it by the hogshead, and granulated 
sugar cost 12 cents a pound when pur- 
chased in equally larze amounts. Now, if 
you had 200 men to board, all of whom 
used sugar in their coffee, what kind of 
sugar would you buy?” 

“I suppose I’ll make a mistake, but as 
far as I know now, I would buy brown 
sugar, for that would be the cheapest,” 
was the reply. 

“And that’s where you’ve made a mis- 
take,” said the tall man. “I'll prove it to 
you in a minute. When you go home to- 
night you take a teaspoon and experiment 
with both kinds of sugar. You'll see that 
with granulated sugar you can pick up 
only as much as the bowl of the spoon 
will hold. But it’s different with brown 
sugar. If yo1 dig your spoon deep into it, 
when you lift the spoon you bring nearly 
three spoonfuls of sugar along with it, as 
it packs closely. That is what housewives 
call a ‘heaping teaspoonful.’ Now the 
average railroader is used to putting three’ 
to four spoonfuls of sugar in his coffee and 
he never looks to see whether they are 
heaping ones or not. Therefore, the brown 
sugar is the more expensive. I tried both 
ways, and I found that using granulated 
sugar saved me over $15 a month over 
what it cost to serve brown sugar. There’s 
even more difference now than then, too. 
The big sugar concerns have beaten down 
the price of granulated sugar until it costs 
but a penny a pound more than brown 
sugar. That’s why you see granulated 
sugar in all the cheap boarding houses to- 
day.”—New York Sun. 





Thinning Fruit. 


——— 


Thinning out overloaded trees is a meas- 
ure too little esteemed. Trees are fre- 
quently allowed to so overbear as to pre- 
vent the production of marketable fruit. 
Besides this, the excessive draft upon the 
vital resources of the tree so over-cropped 
frequently so disables it that it is unable 
to mature a crop of fruit buds for several 
years after. Sometimes the tree’s consti- 
tution is so weakened that it becomes 
sickly and finally succumbs. To the wide- 
awake fruit grower there is no more im- 
portant question than how to thin and re- 
duce the fruit on an over-burdened tree. 
There is the certainty of producing hand- 
some fruit of marketable value on the one 
hand, and conserving the vital resources 
of his trees on the other, maintaining them 
in vigorous health, which is an absolute 
assurance of success where other things 
are equal. So far as the present season is 
concerned we judge there will be no call 
for thinning the peach or pear crop; but 
if no untoward accident destroys the pres- 
ent prospect there will be a chance to ex- 
ercise our nerve and skill in reducing the 
very large crop of apples now setting upon 
many varieties. Last year was an off 
year with many varieties, notably, the 
Ben Davis. The rest of an off year has 
enabled them to mature a superabundant 
crop of fruit buds, which now have set a 
crop that will bankrupt the trees to carry 
to maturity. One-half or more of this 
young fruit should be removed within the 
next thirty days. It is a fact generally ad- 
mitted that the strain upon the vital forces 
of a bearing tree is mainly on account of 
maturing seed. The edible part of all 
“fruits is made chiefly of water; we don’t 
think we would exaggerate if we said 90 
per cent. is water. Therefore, if we les- 
sen by one-half the production of seed 
there is a decided increase in the size of 
fruit with very small draft upon the vital 
energies of the tree. In thinning there 
should be a care to leave the crop as even- 
ly distributed as possible. An excess upon 
some branches may cause an unnecessary 
break down. The same crop more evenly 
seattered upon the tree would have es- 
caped such a disaster. 

The bugbear that stands in the way of 
most orchardists is the labor and expense 
of removing the surplus. ‘Hand picking is 
a slow process and can only be entrusted 
to careful, painstaking labor. We have 
known of some instances where the fruit 
was thrashed off the trees. Such a prac- 
tice is most reprehensible. G. H. Miller, 
of Rome, Ga., speaking on this subject 
at a late meeting of the Hast Tennessee 
Horticultural Society, said, concerning the 
thinning of peaches: 

“We should leave the peaches from four 
to six inches apart, as equally distributed 
as possible all over the tree. The cost of 
thinning should not be considered, as if 
they were left on the tree they would 





free, also book telling all about it and its great 
cures, 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 





have to be picked when ripe, and it cer- 
tainly will cost less to take them off when 





creased value of those that are left ty 
fully develop.” 

Mr. Miller is right. If allowed to ripe 
the smaller fruit must be picked. No cal 
sible man would allow even ripe Peachey 
or apples to be thrashed off. So in reality 
it will cost no more to pick off half thy 
fruit green than if all were to ripen to be 
gathered later. 

It takes a whole lot of grit to go intg 
an orchard and pick off half or three. 
fourths of the fruit green. It looky 
as if nothing is left. If any one is 
afraid to tackle the whole crop, just try 
as an experiment a few trees, and watch 
the outcome. Most likely you will be ag 
ably surprised with the 
change, 


TCR. 
results.—Ex. 





Plant an Orchard. 





- People talk about investing money sq 
that it will earn dividends in the future, 
In former years, a good farm was looked 
upon as one of the best places for invest. 
ing labor and money. In recent years 
many people have become doubtful about 
this, says the Rural New Yorker, but herg 
comes an opinion from a shrewd businesg 
man: 

You can come into some of our hil] 
towns, not very far from the railroad, and 
buy a farm of from 100 to 150 acres, q 
good old house and rather poor barng, at 
anywhere from $800 to $1,500. On such 
a farm you can find from 40 to 60 acres of 
land, which if planted in apple orchard 
and fairly well cared for would in 10 or 15 
years from now be paying you a cash diyi. 
dend on at least $50,000.—Suecess with the 
Garden. 





Currants. 





Any rich clay loam is good for this fruits 
and while the currant will flourish in a 
rather moist location, yet ground that ig 
naturally dry or properly underdrained 
will prove best for a term of years, sayg 
Colman’s Rural World. If well cared fop 
the bushes should produce average crops 
for fifteen years or more. Set the plants 
in rows not less than six feet apart each 
way, so that all cultivation may be dong 
with a horse. Make holes for plants that 
are two years old at least two feet in 
diameter. Set them a trifle deeper thag 
they were in the nursery row, pressing the 
earth firmly about the roots end stalks, 
Then mulch with straw, coarse manure, 
or other litter, so that in case of drouth 
there will be no eppreciable cessation of 
growth. 





Satsuma Plum. 





Mr. Hale writes to Rural New Yorker 
concerning the Satsuma plum. He says: 
“The criticisms that have been made by 
many in relation to the Satsuma plum not 
fruiting freely, have seemed to apply to 
young trees, for we are all learning that, 
as the trees of this variety grow older, 
they are inclined to become very produc 
tive, in some cases so much so as to sur 
pass nearly all others. It is a wonderful 
plum in its keeping and shipping qualities, 
and nothing can compare with it for can 
ning purposes. I predict that, within a 
few years, Satsuma will take a much 
higher place in the opinion of orchardisis 
than at the present time.” 





About Thinning Fruit, 





The practicability of thinning fruit and 
its feasibility from a commercial siané: 
point, have been pretty well demone<rated 
in the last few years. In Western New 
York, it has generally proved profitable 
whereyer tried. Mr. John Craig reports, 
in the publications of the (Canadian) Cen- 
tral experiment farm, some results in thin=" 
ning peaches and plums which correo orate 
the notes given from Mr. Beach and oth7 
ers. He concludes that, when a la)ge crop 
is set, thinning peaches is highly remunera- 
tive for following reasons: I. It increases 
weight of the yield. 2. It largely iacreases 
the size of the fruit. 3. It reduces the 
number of matured seeds, thereby con 
siderably lessening the drain on the vital 
ity of the tree. 4. It renders the crop les# 
liable to rot. Thinning plums likewise 
proved altogether worth while.—Country 
Gentleman. 





Labels for Trees. 





It is a great satisfaction and, in fact 
very important to have the different va 
rieties of fruits in the orchard carefully 
labeled. The question with many grow 
ers is, what is the best label? Prof. ls 
H. Bailey describes a label which is used 
on the grounds at Cornell University that 
seems to be almost everything that could 
be desired. It consists of the ordinay 
painted pine label bought by nurserymed 
and florists, and which is six inches long 
and one and one-half inches wide. The 
labels may be purchased for $1.30 pet 


thousand. Strong galvanized wire is see 
cured to one end of the label, and if = 
trees are large the wire should be eigi* 


teen inches long. After the wires havé 
been placed write the name of the Ueé 
with a soft pencil upon the label, then dip 
the label in white lead well thinned witl 
oi]. The paint partially obscures the nawé 
at first, but it soon appears bright and 
the pencil marks are indelibly preserved 
If heavy wire is used the labels cannot bé 
removed without a pair of pinchers. Whea 
plenty of wire is used the label will hang 
from the limb to which it is attached and 
can be readily seen at a distance.—Sout« 
ern Florist. 





Profitable Apple Culture. 





Indications go to show that the apple is 
again the king of fruits, for to-day a & 

apple orchard is worth more to its ownel 
than the same area of ground covered Uf 
any other trees or crops. The intelligent 
use of insecticides through the spray ba 
much to do with this, and growers are also 
fast learning that the proper packius 4 
fruit means profit’ and the old slips) 
method loss. True, the shortage 1D a 
apple crop during the past few years + 
had something to do with the present — 
prices, but the demand has increased mom 
rapidly than for any other fruit, the 
mand for fine fruit here and abroad bein 
especially strong. As this demand can = 
be filled by properly packed fruit, -—_ 
are buying apples on the trees and haw’ 
them packed under the direction of eo 
own men rather than run the risk of lost 
sales by the usual indifferent packing 

the grower. It is good advice to say | ' 
if the grower is not fully prepare? 
gather and pack his apple crop ae i 
most approved methods he will fin j 
much more profitable to sell the frult 

the trees for cash. Intelligent users © we 
various insecticides begin operations “ 

There are the scab, codlin and bud ™ 
caterpillar and canker worm to fight. 
first spraying should be done before 
buds start, using the copper sulphate $ 

tion. After the blossoms have fore 
but before they open, spray with ful 
deaux mixture and Paris green car” el 
Within a week after blooms have 7 

use Bordeaux mixture and Aege ; 
again, repeating ten days later, ane : 
two -weeks later with weak soluti 
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__ eecegummaamnaas we 
strawberries. 


! ripens with the Lovett 
ser inues in fruit for at least three 
ks. We have had it in fruit under 
— able conditions for nearly an entire 
sae’ and know of others who have done 
ally as well, the last of the fruit being 
: as large as the first. In order to get 
ae eesults from the Marshall it should 
sven high culture on very rich, heavy 
ated It is a valuable variety for all pur- 
oe distant market, home market, and 
ee the home use. Marshall is a high class 
a vy in every particular, and when one 
all to grow the very choicest fruit for 
er cy market they should at least in- 
a ie Marshall in their list. I have shipped 
a to New York city with other varieties 
a it always brought from one to two 
“ ts per quart more than any other kind. 
Tye fact that the Marshall does not ripen 
on great quantity of its fruit for a single 
king gives the impression to some that 
ois 120t productive. If you will keep ac- 
ant of the number of quarts you get 
ae this variety and compare it with the 
et of any other good variety that is 
eonsidered prolifie you will find the Mar- 
ghall near the front in productiveness. The 
fruit is very large and uniform in shape, 
the berries being nearly ail alike. The 
color is & dark crimson; the flesh is solid 
but its superior flavor is what makes it 
goch @ desirable variety for all to grow. 
J am acquainted with a hundred or more 
of the old and newer varieties of straw- 
berries and the Marshall pleases me in 
flavor better than any of them. 


The Brandywine ripens after the Wm. 
Pelt and is a grand market berry. A 
erate of this fruit properly packed for mar- 
tet is an agreeable sight and as the ber- 
gies are firm and splendid shippers they 
always atrive in market in first-class con- 
dition and are very pleasing to the eye— 
which after all is what fruit growers have 
to cater to—Brandywine is a productive 
wariety, the fruit is large, of good vinous 
favor and a beautiful light crimson color. 
| Parker Earle ripens at the same time 
as the Brandywine and is one of the most 
productive varieties I have ever fruited. 
‘It is not an uncommon occurrence to find 
‘two hundred berries in all stages of devel- 
opment on a single plant. However, it 
should be remembered that in order to 
\have these plants mature this great load 
lof fruit it is absolutely necessary to plant. 
the Parker Parle on moist, rich land, give 
jt high culture and shallow cultivation in 
the spring up to the time of blossoming. 
The fruit of Parker Earle is not as large 
as the three varieties heretofore mentioned, 
but it is a fine market berry and brings a 
good price. The berries are conical in 
shape and of average good flavor.—Amer- 
ican Gardening. 





‘Fresh Fruit Notes from Green’s 
Fruit Farm. 


Superintendent Burson reports as fol- 
‘ows: There is a good large crop 
of black raspberries. Showers came just 
in time to relieve the effects of the 
drouth. We kept the cultivators going 
and thereby prevented injury before 
rain. We are greatly pleased ‘with 
Conrath black raspberry this season. It 
is large and desirable in every way, some- 
thing like Gregg, but very much earlier 
and desirable for its earliness. Conrath is 
giving us a big crop of handsome berries. 

July 10th: Eureka black-cap resembles 
Conrath, but is ‘better than Conrath in 
quality. We picked fifty bushels of black- 

aps to-day, some pickers ‘beginning work 
afore five o’clock in the :norning, as to- 
may is friday, and we donot wish to put” 
he berries on the market Saturday if we 
ean avoid it. Yesterday could not pick 
on account of showers. Berry growers 
want to keep a sharp lookout so as to 
avoid marketing berries on Saturday. 
Housekeepers will not ‘bother canning 
fruit on Saturday, and they are large buy- 
ers of berries in the country. 

One of our men has just started ‘with a 
load of berries for a village twenty-five 
miles distant, where he has eight or ten 
crates contracted for. He has a large load 
and will stay over night in that town if 
necessary in order to sell the load at good 
prices. Two other salesmen have gone 
pout with light loads of black raspberries 
t sell among the farmers in nearby vil- 
lages. Monday will be the “banner” day 
Probably with cherries and black raspber- 
ties. 

We have just bought a new cultivator 
for working among strawberry rows. It: 
is the twelve-toothed Planet Junior, which 
is the best cultivator we have ever seen 
for working among strawberry rows. It 
costs us $7.50 complete. It leaves the soil 
without a lump, or unleveled spot, loosens 
‘up the soil beautifully even though it may 
become hardened by the pickers, and can 
be worked within one-half inch of the 
Tow. 

July 11th. Our hydrangeas have been 
layered for new plants two weeks, the same 
*3 gooseberry plants and are now making 
Toots nicely for transplanting next spring. 
We have five wagons running through the 
country to-day selling black raspberries. 
They are bringing good prices, 7% cents 
ber quart by the erate. 

Columbian, purplish red raspberry, is the 
lggest cropper at our fruit farm this year, 
and is out-yielding the Shaffer. Were its 
color brighter and its quality better it 
Would be one of the most valuable varie- 
ities, As it is the Columbian is a profit- 
able Variety to grow. 

The old Ohio raspberry which created 
Such a sensation some ten years ago, and 
oo planted in Wayne County and else- 
im fre in blocks of ten, twenty, fifty and 

€ hundred acres for evaporation, is noth- 
4g in comparison with Conrath, Eureka, 
ged Kansas and other newer varie- 
which want Everbearing blackberry, 
thers rape so highly lauded, is like all 

“es as its class at our place is a ““fiz- 
w * none killing, and yielding nothing 
or asco Conrath blackberry 18 
equally ‘von e for early, and Nemaha 
ve uable for late—making an ex- 

“ent team, 

Tuly 12th, 


. Black raspberries are not 
felling at 


riousiy. + quite as good prices as pre- 
~~ y, ut are still in good demand. Lou- 
Ted raspberry is on the Wagons sell- 

ig t Tough the country to-day. There are 
ote being picked now. Since we had to 
a ‘very plant possible to supply orders 
i Spring, we have but small acreage of 
“oa —- to pick this year. There is 
wd ‘mand for this hardy and hand- 
Ted raspberry at 10 cents per quart. 
od alle good demand for red cur- 
pe 'S year at 5 cents per quart, which 
00d or £00d profit, but we cannot grow a 
oa > of currants and a crop of cut- 
only oo same time, with currants 
tla vet ree feet apart. Currants have 
ery cheaply the last year or two, 

a. srowers have become discouraged. 
2 etre: are becoming scarce again, 
ittiring ene dealers and shippers are 
Year 1 g or them at better prices. Next 
. anticipate stil] higher prices, and 
<q demand for currants. It is not 
~ Sve up growing any kind of fruit 








simply because the demand for one year 
has fallen off. 


To illustrate how saiesmen succeed in 
selling fruit, I will say that yesterday the 
sales of black raspberries from the dif- 
ferent wagoas was as follows: 

Mr. Pitts sold at 7l4c. per quart. 

Mr. Stowe sold at O44c. per quart. 

Mr. Budgeon sold at 644c. per quart. 

Mr. Langmead sold at 64c. per quart. 

Mr. Jones sold at 6-2-3c. per quart. 

This does not indicate positively that one 
salesman is more skillful than another, 
since in some villages prices are better 
maintained than in others. If the wagons 
of other growers have been into the vil- 
lage and have red.aced the price, it is diffi- 
cult for us to again establish the old and 
higher price. The same ideas prevail in 
regard to the sales of strawberries, black- 
berries and other small fruits. 





A Blazing Marine Bomb. 


Illuminating shells for lighting up large 
areas of ocean in life-having work or to 
obtain the range of the vessels of an 
enemy are proposed by. the American Illu- 
minating Shell Company, of Baltimore, 
Md. The shell used is a hollow cylinder 
made of steel tubing and charged with 
ealecium carbide, which, coming into con- 
tact with water, generates acetylene gas. 
The end of the shell remains above water, 
and at this end are burners lighted by an 
electric device contained in the shell. It 
is claimed that the light produced is 1,000 
candle power and cannot be extinguished 
by water. The shell is to be shot from a 
gun to a distance of two miles, and floats 
with one-quarter of its length above water. 
—Engineering ‘News. 





Whitewashing Trees. 


Doubtless the old-time farmer who white- 
washed his fruit and other trees about 
his house did so mainly to present a neat 
appearance. But many of them did it as 
well to kill insects and their eggs which 
were harboring under the dead bark of the 
trees. The use of lime as one of the in- 
gredients in mixtures for the killing of 
insects and the spores of injurious fungi, 
has been in practice for very many years. 
When « boy, learning the gardening busi- 
ness, I well remember the head gardener 
using a mixture of lime and sulphur and 
common garden soil to paint grapevine 
canes in the winter season. The garden 
soil was for the purpose of giving the mix- 
ture the hue of the grape cane, that it 
might retain its matural appearance. The 
foliage of these vines was rever troubled 
with insects or blights. At the same time 
that the vines were painted a little sulphur 
was dusted about on the common fiues, 
which were almost wholly used for heat- 
ing greenhouses in those days, to keep 
down all fungus diseases among the fo- 
liage of the various plants in the build- 
ing.—Practical Farmer. 





Vanishing Lakes. 


Steadily and rapidly the Lake of Ter- 
lazo, in Southern Tyrol, has been dwind- 
ling since the beginning of this century. 
In 1837 the greatest depth was 14 meters, 
the average depth 2 meters. These depths 
are now only 9.5 meters and 1.8 meters, 
respectively. A broad bar or shoal, with 
a depth of only 2 meters, runs from one 
side to the other, and it is likely that with- 
in a short time the continued subsidence 
of the water will replace the old lake by 
two smaller ones. Seepage, or escape by 
subterranean channels, is believed to be 

e cause of the subsidence, 

The same process is going on in Lake 
Rikwa, also called Lake Leopold, in 
Africa. The lake in 1891 had an area of 
only ninety square miles. It is surrounded 
by extensive marshes, and not only these, 
but large areas near by, now covered with 
luxuriant vegetation, were formerly in- 
cluded in the lake, according to the na- 
tives. The whole region is still impas- 
sable in the rainy season.—New York 
Press. 





Ancient Bread. 


A loaf of bread 4,500 years old was 
found in the tomb of Mentuhotep, who 
died in Egypt 2,500 B. C. It is now in 
the Museum of Berlin. 


This loaf of cake or bread is dark brown 
in color. Inside are many large holes. 
Probably this part of the bread long since 
fell into dust, but much of the bread still 
remains in the shape of whole kernels and 
pieces of grain. Examination proves that 
the bread was made of barley, and the 
grains were only rudely crushed and not 
sifted. This proves that barley bread was 
one of the earliest kinds made, and it was 
baked and covered with twigs and leaves 
of the sycamore tree. 


The process of preparing the grain for 
bread is to be gathered from a wall in- 
scription which has been discovered at 
Thebes. It is a graphic picture of the 
entire process. This picture shows that at 
that early period even the hand mill was 
not yet invented. The flour was, of course, 
far from fine, and the bread resulting was 
of the kind found in the tombs. It was 
not baked in ovens, but after being knead- 
ed into dough, by the addition of water, 
was placed betaveen two heated stones, or 
was put on a plate and laid upon the red 
hot coals.—New York Press. 





The Ripening of Fruit. 


The process of ripening of fruits and 
their preservation for certain lengths 
of time are not thoroughly understood by 
all, for which reason the French Academy 
of Sciences offered a prize on the subject, 
which was awarded to M. Berand, whose 
paper has attracted much attention in all 
fruit-growing countries. Though lengthy, 
summary of his claims may prove valuable 
to those who are not aware of its exist- 
ence. Fruits do not act on the air in the 
same manner as do leaves. Fruits at every 
stage, of their growth, both in light and 
darkness, suffer a loss of carbon, while 
leaves absorb carbon. The loss of ear- 
bon by fruits is essentiat to their ripening, 
for should the function of throwing off 
carbon be suspended (as demonstrated by 
experiment) the ripening stops and the 
fruit dies or will dry up on the tree. Fruits 
which are enclosed in shells ripen, how- 
ever, as the membranes which form the 
husks are permeable to the air, the at- 
mosphere within the shell furnishing the 
same quantities of oxygen and nitrogen 
as the air we breathe. When fruits are 
separated from the tree and placed in at- 
mosphere deprived of oxygen they will not 
ripen, but the power of ripening is only 
suspended and may be induced to act by 
placing the fruit in an atmosphere capable 
of taking carbon from it; but if left too 
long in the deoxygenated situation it will 
lose the power of ripening, even though it 
preserves the same external appearance, 





Garrity—“Oi hear you’ve taken a board- 
er.” 

Harrity—“We had to, begob. There 
was nothin’ in the house to ate.”—Indian- 
apolis Journal, 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 


Sensible Advice This. 


Never rush unless it is. absolutely neces- 
sary. A swift mowing machine is soon 
worn out. Be moderate in all things. He 
who uses tobacco and alcoholic drinks is 
slowly committing suicide and is visiting 
upon his children the curses of nervous 
and physical degeneration. How many 
spend a day a week in town holding down 
the corners or listening to some gas factory 
tell how to save the country? That means 
52 days,—just two solid working months 
out of the year! Do you wonder that we 
are behind with our work or that things 
are not always well done? Get some good 
books and papers, learn to enjoy your 
wife’s society as well as you did in the 
courting days, ask your neighbor to spend 
an eveaing with you occasionally and coax 
him to take turns with you in going to 
town. Co-operation is a goud thing. There 
are many things which yourself and neigh- 
bor can have in common if you are both 
white men. Buy where you can get the 
most for your money. Give the children 
a chance to earn a little money on the farm 
and allow them to spend it for themselves 
for things which they need. It will teach 
them business and they will not be so apt 
to waste your hard-earned dollars when 
your body is at rest in the grave.—G. N. 
Watson, in Farm and Home. 





Record-Breaking Berries. 


The strawberry season just closing has 
been remarkable in many respects, includ- 
ing the unusual profusion of the delicious 
things and their fine quality, but in the 
District it has been made memorable by 
.the production of the largest berries on 
record. Several days ago Mr. Arthur T. 
Goldsborough presented to the Secretary 
of Agriculture some berries he had raised 
at his place on Wesley Heights. Secre- 
tary Wilson astounded at their size, 
handed them over to Mr. William A. Tay- 
lor, acting pomologist, who took six of 
them, that filled a quart box, and weighed 
each separately, in the presence of W. H. 
Ragan, Allen Dodge, W. P. Corsa and 
Horticulturist William Saunders. The 
average weight of each was three ounces 
and six one-hundredths. Total weight of 
six, eighteen and twofifths ounces. The 
largest berry weighed four ounces and was 
ten and one-half inches in circumference. 
Some idea can be formed as to the size of 
these berries, when it is known that a one- 
ounce berry is rarely seen in our market. 
A quart of berries usually weighs between 
seventeen and eighteen ounces, and a box 
of good berries contains generally between 
thirty and forty. It is doubtful whether 
a two-ounce berry was ever shown at the 
department before. 

The veteran horticulturist, Mr. Wm. 
Saunders, said: ‘They were the largest 
berries I have seen. They looked at first 
sight :ike tomatoes.” 

The fruit was of a handsome bright 
crimson color, with dark red flesh. A 
three-ounce berry was shown in Boston 
sevral years ago, and a four-ounce berry 
has been recorded in England. The aver- 
age weight of Mr. Goldsborough’s berries, 
however, has never been equaled.—Even- 
ing Star. 





Mrs. S. Briefly Replied To. 


By the Editor of the “Fruit Grower” 
kindly permitting us, we briefly reply to 
Mrs. S. No, we did not overlook Gen. 
1:28. We are yet too much of a “fanatic” 
to believe that ‘‘Dominion,’” means to kill 
or eat dead-flesh. ‘‘A righteous man re- 
gards the life of his beast.’”’ Prov. 12:10. 
Does regard mean to kill? Are you right- 
eous? Mrs. S. refers to Gen. 9:3. Here is the 
word “meat.” Smith’s Biblical dictionary, 
a standard authority, says the word 
“meat” does not in the old or new testa- 
ment mean animal food, but “flesh” does. 
Jesus said, “My meat is to do my Fath- 
er’s will,’ and scores of like texts. Now, 
according to Mrs. S.’s construction, the 
text would read, ““My eating dead flesh is 
to do my father’s will.” What sense is 
there in such utterances? Will Mrs. S. 
kindly read the next two verses: Gen. 
9:4:5, “But FLESH (not meat) with the 
life thereof which is the blood thereof 
SHALL YE NOT EAT, and surely your 
‘blood of your lives will I require at the 
hand of every beast,” etc. How people 
will strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 
According to Gen. 9:3 everything be 
meat for us, etc., would be better ren- 
dered “help” instead of meat for us, as 
the horse, ox, camel, etc., as beasts to do 
man’s work. Isa. 19:8-10 says: “The 
fishers shall mourn, lament, languish, be 
confounded and broken in their purpose,” 
ete. Not much salvation found here for 
catching or eating dead fish. In regard 
to Mrs. S. stating that Christ demanded 
his disciples to bring Him fish to eat there 
is something of that kind, but there must 
be a mistake. For angels declare that 
Jesus never ate dead flesh, and all the 
heavenly hosts declare the same. The in- 
cident above referred to by Mrs. S. is 
stated as being at the time when Christ 
appeared the third time to his disciples 


after he passed into spirit life or resur-- 


rected from the body. Now who ever 
heard of a spirit demanding or eating 
dead fish, fowl or flesh. The thing is too 
absurd and ridiculous for a moment’s 
thought. The “down-fall’ of the race is 
caused by each individual transgressing 
the Creator’s laws. To say it is Adam 
that did all this evil is absurd and an 
insult against the Creator. If your hus- 
band stumbles and falls that is no reason 
that his wife should. If Mrs. A. commits 
suicide that does not imply that Mr. B. 
must do likewise. If Adam transgressed 
that does not prove that you must do so, 
much less that it would affect you. As 
the Bible says, the sins of the parent only 
reaches to the third and fourth generation. 
So don’t worry about absurd things. If 
the so-called forbidden fruit as the record 
says was “knowledge of good and evil’ 
then never study, learn or in any way try 
to get knowledge, but you know what is 
right or wrong and so be able to escape 
the evil! and they cause the downfall of 
the people. Oh! consistency, what an ab- 
surd jewel. There is the righteous and 
unrighteous way: don’t get them mixed. 
I might say we had a goose for dinner. 
Mrs. S. would argue we ate flesh while in 
fact we ate only fruit—gooseberry—or we 
ate locust. Mrs. S. would argue flesh 
again, while we only had the locust—bean. 
Again we ate fish. Mrs. S. would ery out 
flesh, but no. It was a vegetable produc- 
tion which Christ fed the multitude with. 
There are scores of like facts of names 
of animals applied to food that has no re- 
semblance or reference thereto, and to 
argue it only makes confusion. Let 
every tub stand on its own bottom. If 
Mrs. S. will subscribe for “Food, Home 
and Garden,’ 1023 Foulkard St., Station 
F., Philadelphia, Pa., before a year goes 
iby you will write us your experience. 
Daniel and his three worthies ate no dead 
flesh, used no tea, coffee, liquor or to- 
bacco, and he was ten times wiser than 
all the wisest flesh eaters and no lion or 
fire could harm them. While the children 
of Israel (Christians) lusted for flesh, were 





emitten with a very sore plague and 
dropped dead while the flesh was in their 
mouths ere it was chewed. The golden 
tule is, “To do as we wish to be done by.” 
Mrs. S., how would you like to be treated 
by the animals as they are treated in the 
murdering butcher-houses? . Live and let 
live. The angel’s message of peace on 
earth, etc., can never be while dead flesh 
is eaten, for there is no peace where life is 
sacrificed. Write to us. Remember as 
you sow so shall you reap.—I. H. Neff. 





Leads them All. 


The Midland railway of England tried 
several American locomotives a few weeks 
ago as an experiment, and now comes an 
order for 180. The American manufactur- 
er will lead the world as long as Republi- 
canism and Protection are in power.—lowa 
State Register. 





Theaters in New Zealand, 


The first floor of their theaters: is flat, 
supplied with plain, unpainted wooden 
benches, with open backs. ‘The balcony, 
the fashionable place, contains only cheap- 
ly upholstered benches, and is badly ven- 
tilated. Early door tickets at 12% cents 
extra are sold, admitting the holder an 
heur before the regular doors open, that 
he may obtain first choice of the unpainted 
benches. Five minutes before the orches- 
tra appears a big bell, suspended in the 
theater, is violently rung, making all. but 
the dead jump. Then all knowing ones 
understand that order is wanted—the 
stranger probably thinks it a fire alarm 
bell.-Baltimore Sun. 





English Definition of *‘ Jag.” 


A well-known author is exhibiting to his 
friends with great glee a discovery he has 
made in an English dictionary of some 
note, which professes to include what the 
editor terms “Americanisms.” Among 
these is the following: “Jag—An Ameri- 
can term for an umbrella, as will be seen 
by the following illustration from an Al- 
bany (N. Y.) paper. ‘Mr. Blank, a promi- 
rent citizen, returned from his club in a 
hilarious condition, and after vainly try- 
ing to unlock the front door with his um- 
brella, climbed through the coal hole. He 
was found asleep in the bath tub fully 
dressed, and with his jag on.’ ”"-—-New York 
Times. 





Reflections of a Bachelor, 


A man can treat his wife a lot too well 
for his own good. , 

No woman can ever be jealous of her 
husband unless she distrusts him. 

A man may hit another man when he’s 
down, but a woman will generally kick 
him. 

A woman can be happy with less to 
spend than a man, as long as she has 
more things to spend it for. 

It is probable that very few women could 
love their husbands long if they had to 
look over their shoulders in the looking- 
glass while they are shaving themselves. 
—New York Press. 





High Lights. 


About the time people have learned how 
to live it is time to die. 

The bigger a man gets the more he 
seems to feel “just like a boy.” 

The meanest kind of curiosity is that 
which pretends to be merely friendly in- 
terest, D 

When the first strawberry shortcake ap- 
pears a solemn hush pervades the family 
circle. 

No woman is genuinely hopeless until 
she quits caring how her frocks fit in the 
back. 

More married women would receive bou- 
quets if husbands didn’t feel so silly car- 
rying flowers. 

It is rank folly to believe that marriage 
is a failure just because you happened to 
have bad luck. 

The girl who can trim hats like a mil- 
liner has too much neighborhood popular- 
ity for her own good. 

There is no such thing as an old news- 
paper; the oldest one in print contains 
something you haven't read. 

Adam pretended to love Eve; but if he 
had been glued to her side the snake 
wouldn’t have got a chance.—Chicago 
Record. 





Farm Journal Notes. 


“T will fix that gate to-morrow.” 
But that night the cows got into the corn,— 
"Twas a sorry sight at the break of the morn; 
And the colts ran wild through the field of 
wheat, 
Spoiling more than a large-sized family 
would eat 
In a year; for he’d put off too late 
The mending of that old pasture gate; 
And he mended that gate on the morrow. 


Be sincere in all you say and do. 

Only that which is worth keeping is 
worth getting. 

The load always seems heaviest when 
you have reached very near to the top of 
the hill. 

Terry says that a solution of blue vitriol 
sprinkled on a gravel walk will keep down 
grass and weeds. 

There are three things in this world 
which deserve no quarter,—hypocrisy, 
Pharisaism and tyranny. 

We would rather take a long rest at mid- 
day even if we have to start early and 
work late to make a full day. 

At the railway stations in Russia books 
are kept in which pasengers may enter 
any complaints they may wish to make. 

Be careful about potato vines which have 
been sprayed with Paris green, that the 
stock can not eat them. 

As we, have said before, the sparrows 
do not like bearded wheat. Sow that kind 
this fall if the little pests bother you. 

If you ride a wheel avoid the monkey- 
on-a-stick style. It is not only ungracefual, 
but unhealthy and idiotic to ape profes- 
sional racers. 

It often happens that one axle of a 
wagon gets into the habit of running dry 
long before its companions need oil. Watcn 
that axle. A washer properly placed may 
help matters. 

Do you know that since the first of the 
year iron and steel have gone up from 
fifty to sixty per cent.;-:indeed that all raw 
material that goes into wagons and ma- 
chinery have gone skylarking in price? The 
finished articles have also advanced and 
very likely will go higher. The moral of 
this is to take good care of your old ma- 
chinery. House it well, oil it well and 
patch it up. 





Thank God for grace, 
Ye who weep only! If, as some have done, 
Ye grope tear-blinded in a desert place, 
And touch but tombs, look up! Those 
tears will run 
Soon in long rivers down the lifted face, 
And leave the vision clear for stars and 
sun. 
—Browning. 





An Irish girl at play on Sunday being 
accosted by the priest: “Good morning, 
daughter of the evil one,” meekly replied, 
“Good morning, father."—Home and 





Farm. 





Strawberry 
» Pla n t S Set out this Summer will bear 


a full crop next Spring. 


w our Strawberry Plants in Pots. ‘ney will be ready on and after July 25th, 
and if set out any time before September 15th, they will grow into fine plants and bear a full crop of luscious 
fruit the next spring, being a clear gain of one year over the “ ground layer” plants usually supplied by 
others, which is certainly worth much more than the slight difference in first cost. 

Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants are much superior to the ordinary ground layers usually sold, as there is no 
loss of fine roots in taking them up, and they can be shipped safely to distant parts of the United States and 
Canada and be transplanted at any season, and it scarcely checks their growth; the earlier the pot-grown plants 
can be planted after August 1st, the larger they will grow and the more they will produce the next spring. 

We do not offer a long list of varieties in Strawberries, but only such as may be fairly considered the best 
of existing sorts. Potted plants cannot be mailed unless earth is knocked off. The best method.of 


shipment is by express. 
BRANDYWINE, GLEN MARY, JESSIE, 
GREEN “oe BI G F O UR. GREEN’S BIG STRAWBERRY, deli’ 
9OOOOOS 990000000000 


The four most productive varieties at our fruit farm this 
season. Our C. A. Green says you will never regret plant- 
ing these four valuable varieties which we will sell at 50c. 
per 12, $2.90 per 100 ; nearly the same price that older kinds 
are sold at. 


Cor SiCAN, (Green’s Big Strawberry). This variety, 
which is far larger than any variety ever sold in the 
Rochester market (the headquarters for large fruits), 
came from Germany originally, mixed with other kinds, 
Our man has improved the variety greatly by selection. 
It sold at Rochester for nearly double the price of 
ordinary strawberries. This valuable strawberry has 
fruited at our farms again this season and is the largest 
and most profitable variety we have. The plant is a 
vigorous, strong and healthy grower. The fruit is of 
the largest size and exceeds all others in productivencss. 


Green’s 
Pot-Grown 
Plant 


Ready for 
Shipment. 


Ji CSS1@. A very large and handsome strawberry, of 
bright glossy crimson. Where light rich soil and 
good culture is given, it gives splendid satisfaction. 
Its large size, handsome, regular form and fine 
quality make it the most desirable of berries. A 
gentleman in Massachusetts who was awarded 
the $25.00 prize for largest yield, grew 5114 pounds 
of fruit from 12 plants, the largest berry measur- 
ing 914g inches around. Plant strong, stocky, 
vigorous, free from rust, and wonderfully pro- 
ductive, and one of the best pollenizers for early 
pistillates. In Oregon, Jessie is grown under 
irrigation so large that even well shaped speci- 
mens will barely enter the top of anordinary Gree ns 
sized tumbler. Jessie is a favorite on the Big 
Pacific coast. 
Strawberry. 


9OOOO00OOO 


Glen Mary. One of the best varieties at our fruit farm ; large, pro. 


BRANDYWINE 

ductive, firm and good.—C. A. Green. It isthe best berry for large size, 
good quality and productiveness that has ever beer offered ; recom- 
mended for home garden and near market, very late. It is fairly firm 
and will bear shipment comparatively well. When Crescent will bring 
5c. and Bubach 10c. per quart. Glen Mary ought to bring 20c. per quart 
if size and quality cuts any figure in the price, and it is my opinion that 
for size, productiveness and quality the Glen Mary is one of the best. 
Oue quarter of an acre picked at the rate of 1280 quarts per acre ata 
single picking and over 12000 quarts per acre for the season, Price of 


Glen Mary, 50c. per 12, $2.90 per 100. 


Brandywine. . The berries of the “ Brandywine” are of magnificent 
and immense siZe ; very firm, solid and shapely for so large a berry. In 
general it is broadly heart-shaped without neck ; occasionally fruits will 
be found shaped as if two berries were joined together ; flesh red to the 
core, of delightful aroma, rich, juicy and luscious. » The seeds are but 


its firmness. The color is of a rich, dark, glossy scarlet. Colors uni- 
p= peng i gg gl reen tips, and its large green calyx greatly adds to the attractive- 


formly all over, no white blotches nor I 
pacer of the fruit. In productiveness the Brandywine strawberry is truly a marvel, both in size and 


quantity. Price of Brandywine, 50c. per 12, $2.90 per 100. 


Green’s Five Best of the Old Varieties. 


If you prefer some of the older varieties, we have potted the following five well known kinds at. prices 
ini wines BUBACH, BISMARCK, SEAFORD, MARSHALLand McKINLEY. Price, 40c. per 12, 50 for 
$1. 25, 100 for $2.50. 

Marshall, This is the largest strawbe we know of, both in plant and fruit. Those who take pleasure in 
testing varieties will adie this arity. i Crawford secured ist prize at a Horticultural Show with the 
berry ; 19 filled a quart. In plant it is the largest we ever saw. Fruited the past season on our ground s 
yielding a large crop of extra large berries. splendid berry for the home. 


Bismarck. A selt-fert ilizing strawberry, possessing all the desirable peculiarities of Bubach No. 5. To those 
familiar with the Bubach nothing further need be said, since Bubach has been a favorite berry, and more 
plants have been planted than of any other. Bubach has two defects which Bismarck corrects. Bubach is 
a pistillate, requiring other varieties to be planted near it, while Bismarck is self-fertilizing. Bismarck is of 
better quality. We have in Bismarck an extraordinary large berry, glossy, fine color, good shape, and good 


quality, with vigorous plants full of vitality. 


Seaford ( p-) It fruited at our Rochester, N. Y., farm the past season and proved to be of extraordinary 
size, firm, deep, bright, glossy red. Quality fine enough to suit aking. The plant is as large and vigorous 
as Bubach, fully equal to Bubach in size, and far more productive. Itripens its crop much faster, and is 
several days earlier, thus commanding the highest price. Seaford berries are so large and handsome and of 
such superior quality, a commission man has guaranteed tosell them at 25c. per quart. Seaford is of regular 


shape. 


Bubach (p.) Probably the best known and most popular of 
all large strawberries. It is a wonder in its season of fruit, 
completely covering the ground about the plant with large 
berries. The berries are remarkably large and continue large to 
the last picking, roundish, slightly flattened and unusually 
creased on one or both sides; medium, firm and quality good ; 
color orange scarlet ; ripening well and evenly ; it is certainly 
the largest yielder of big fruit that grows. 


McKinley. introduced by Eliwanger & Barry, at $2.00 per 12. 
Fruit of largest size; exceedingly vigorous and healthy, produc- , 
ing heavy crops of large, dark red, firm berries, of good form ; 
season medium. This is the firmest berry I know of for a large 
berry. 


J essie and Corsican, (Green’s Big Berry.) These two varieties positively lead in all 


both in healthy, vigorous plants, appearance of fruit, being of the largest size, and the markets demanding 
a large berry. Dealers cancelled their orders with other growers as soon as our big berries became known to 


them. 
eee 


Our Superintendent writes: We picked 76 bushels of berries yesterday, mostly Jessie and Big Berry, selling 
wholesale at 9c. per quart. Big Berry beats the world as tested by the side of hundreds of varieties, 

Later our Superintendent writes: The picxers have finished picking the small patch of Corsican, this being the 
sixth picking. The day before yesterday's picking was 20 crates and to-day’s 20 crates, so you see what-a good 
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Si. _— 
HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 

‘Money May be Sent.by Mail, at Our Risk, in 

. Four Different Ways, as fellows: 

._ Express Money.Orders may.be obtained at any 
office of the Aperiesy Express Co., United States 
pie Co., Wells, Fargo Co., Pacific 
and North Pacins. An order for not mere than 


$5.00 costs only five cents, and you may 
at our risk. ; : 

Post Office Money Orders may be obtained from 
the post-offices of all large towns, and will cost 
only five cents. You may send movey by post 
office money order at our risk. . are 
_ Megistered Letter.—All postmasterg must x 
ter your letter if tp a ask them mee greys a letter 
is lost or stolen if can be traced. You may 
money by registered letter at our risk. 

Bank Drafts upon Boston, New York and Cht- 

ago Banks made payable to the order of 
‘GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER may be sent at our risk 

We will not be Responsible for money sent in 
letters, in.any other than ‘ore of the four ways 
mentioned above. 

Postage Stamps will be received the same as 
cash or the fractional parts of a dollar, andinany 
amount when more convenient for subscribers. 
We prefer those of the 1 cent denomination. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the pub- 
lisher must be notified by letter or card 
when you wish your paper stopped. Allarrear- 
ages should be paid, at the rate of 5 cents a copy. 

turning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your hame on our 
books, unless your post-office address is given. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers wishing their 
papers sent to a new address should write new 
address p pital and forward the printed ad- 
dress cut from the last paper reeefved. We will 
not be responsible for papers lost by n0t follow- 
ing these instructions. 

Missing Numbers,——It occasionally happens that 
numbers of our paper sent to subscribers are lost 
or stolen in the mails. In case you do not re- 
ceive any number when due, te usa 
card, and we will immediately forward a dupli- 
cate of the missing number. 





Rates for adve space de known on 
mppliceten. It 5 the thtention of the 
publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to 9 
mit none btt reliable advertisers. e 
lose fully $1,000 per year by sin 
business from parties whose reliability migh 
be questfoned. We believe that all the 
wertisements in this pone? are from reliable 

rties but if subscribers find any of Lang | 
© be otherwise we will esteem it @ gg Be 
they wiil adyise us. We will at any 
give our personal attention to any complaints 
which we receive. 





Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mail 


matter. 
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The circulation of Gretn’s Frorr GROWER 
is larger than that of any other horti- 
cultural paper publis in America. 
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EDITORIAL. 











Delinquent Subscribers. 


Allow me to ask, my dear friend, 
‘whether you have paid your dues for the 
papers which are coming to your house 
weekly, or monthly? If you have not paid 
for these papers, kindly think for a mo- 
ment how pleasant it will be for the pub- 
lishers to receive your remittance and sub- 
scription, now, without further delay. It 
costs money to publish papers, and to mail 
them regularly throtghout the country. No 
man would, in his sane mind, en- 
gage in the business of printing and pub- 
lishing a paper, employing a large force of 
clerks to attend to the routine of the office 
work, unless he expected his subscribers 
would pay regularly for the visits of this 
paper. 

I assume that the paper which you are 
taking is worth to you its subscription 
price. Certainly if the publication is of 
any value at all it is worth to you 50 cents 
per year, or whatever the ptblisher asks. 
I have read single issues of publications 
which were worth far more to me than the 
subscription for the entire year. A single 
fiint, or suggestion, may often be worth a 
dollar to the reader. 

Will you, kind reader, who ate reading 
these lines, ask yourself the question, 
Have I paid for my paper? If you have 
not, will you kindly do So at once, and 
make at least one man happy. 





The Deadly Match. 





Matches are made in these days which 
explode something like the percussion cap 
of an old-fashioned gun. These matches 
@re carried loosely in the pockets of 
smokers, and by the removal of the hand- 
kerchief, or otherwise, are often scattered 
on sidewalks, in dwellings, shops and fac- 
tories. When stepped upon these matches 
explode and send out a bright blaze in- 
stantaneously, thus causing the destruc- 
tion of buildings, on the floors of which are 
@cattéred refuse and shavings, or other in- 
flammable material. Many buildings are 
destroyed by fire and the cause of the fire 
fias néver been discovered. In many 
cases these parlor matches, as they are 
called, are often the cause. 

A fashionably dressed and distinguished 
looking lady tecéntly efitered a dry-goods 
store filled with clerks and customers. Sud- 
‘denly the lady gave a cry of .pain and ran 
rapidly down the aisle. It was discovered 
that her clothes were on fire. She was 
suffering such severe pain as to be bereft 
of her senses, and did not know enough to 
throw herself upon the floor and roll over, 
which would have smothered the flames. 
After some delay the flames were put out, 
and the lady was sent to 4 hospital, where 
she died in 4 few hours in great agony. 

The cause of this deplorable accident 
‘was the deadly parlor match, which some- 
body -had- dropped. upon the floor, and 
which the lady had unconsciously stepped 
upon and thus ignited. The flames were 
communicated to the light, fleecy material 
of her summer dress, Thosé who use par- 
lor matches should use them with great 
caution. They are not a safe match to 
have about the housé. If you travel with 
e box of them in your trunk they are lia- 
ble to be ignited by the throwing or jar- 
ring of the trunk. They are sometimes 
ignited by the gnawing of mice or rats. 
Beware of parlor ma “SE. 


‘Sad Fate of a Bachelor. 


An old. man living in the vicinity of 
Rochester was found lying on the ground 
in the meadow where he had gone to mow 
grass, He ‘was unconscious when discov- 
ered and had lain ‘vith his face to the sun 
for forty hours. His body was paralyzed 
with the exception of one foot, and with 
this foot ‘he, in tis struggles, Wad dug a 
deep hole in the growml where the Iny. 
His face ‘was hotribly burned by the hot 

. ays of the:san to which“he was fully ex- 
posed. He was removed to the hospital 
_—— he died. soon after... ~.-- 

‘his man-was a bachelor, and I assume 
that if he | arg ee a amet man he 
would not Have met with sch an awful 
* @eath. His wife or his children would 

have missed him from his home and a 

search would have resulted im his discov- 

‘ery; and probably in his recovery. 
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idea that by marrying they must largely 
ineréase expenses, and that the money 
spent in clothing and caring for wife and 
children might as well be spent in pur- 
chasing the comforts and luxuries for self. 
People who reason this way make a great 
mistake. Surely when a man marries he 
should expect to increase his expenses, but 
such is not always the case. But there is 
another side to the question, and that is 
that the wife, and in many cases the chil- 
dren, are a great assistance to the hus- 
band and father, and a great encourage- 
ment in his struggles through life. It 
would be difficult to find a married man 
who has reached middle life who has not 
been nursed through some severe sickness 
by a faithful wife. There are many men 
ced owe their lives to such careful nurs- 
ng. 

When old age creeps on the world must 
be sad and lonesome to a man who has not 
wife or children. Family ties are among 
the greatest earthly blessings. I desire to 
have my family, relatives and friends with 
meé or as closely about me as possible. On 
our five-acre Rochester place a married 
daughter has recently erected a dwelling 
very near my own. It is a good plan to 
have your children live near you and on 
the same farm, or on the same plot of land 
in the eity, if it is possible. Think of the 
pleasures of such intimate associations. 

I pity old bachelors. When unmarried 
men are young it is possible that they may 
make life endurable, but when old age 
eomes they are in a deplorable condition. 
They may faint, or be taken suddenly with 
some painful disease in their desolate 
houses, in their fields, or by the roadside, 
but there is no one to miss them, and no 
one to watch for their eoming. 





What Good are Churches Doing? 





The Ram’s Horn publishes a statement 
made by sensational New York clergymen, 
crediting the 86 Methodist churches of 
New York City, numbering 17,000 mem- 
bers, costing $550,000 last. year for main- 
tenance, with a net gain in membership 
of only two hundred and sixteen members. 

This statement, with the article accom- 
pahying it, is a charge against the 
churches that they are not doing their 
duty. This charge is one-sided and some- 
what unjust, owing to the fact that it 
does not call attention to the true condi- 
tion of things, which is that the gaining 
of new tiembers, or converts, is not the 
sole work of the church. It is simply one 
of the works of the church. 

I am a member of a church and know 
something of church work. Our chiirch 
raises a large sum of money every year 
for foreign missions, home missions, for 
charity at home, for the aid of freedmen, 
for educational causes, and numerous 
other good works, aside from raising six 
thousand dollars a year to carry on our 
incilental expenses, paying the pastor, etc. 

There are about twenty-four claims for 
gifts of money made upon members of the 
church each year. Our members are 
often cailed upon to furnish books, not 
only for our own library, but for the li- 
braries of destitute preachers. Our pastor 
is called upon almost daily to aid people 
in distress, through sickness or other mis- 
fortune. 

The members of our church are not 
wealthy, only a few of them being in 
comfortable circumstances. Our members 
ate called upon to give freely, and they 
do give freely of hard earned money for 
eatrying on the good work in numerous 
branches of useful activity. 

Why should all the blame for the lack 
of converts, or the lack of new members, 
be thrown upon members of the church 
who are giving their money freely, and 
their time also in carrying on the good 
work, such as Sabbath schools, associa- 
tions and local Christian enterprises gen- 
erally? Why should not some responsi- 
bility be put upon those who are invited 
to join the church, or td become converted 
and who do not accept? Many people are 
restrained from attending churches in 
cities by poverty, being unable to dress 
thems¢élves or their families well enough, 
and being too proud to accept church ben- 
efits without helping financially. 





The Corsican. 





The first Napoleon was often called the 
Corsican, since he was born upon the 
Island of Corsica. Napoleon has been con- 
sidered the greatest military genius of 
modern times. All Europe was made to 
tremble under the tread of his soldiers. In 
his day he was a popular hero. He is still 
a hero to many people of this country as 
well as of Hurope. 

The name Corsican has been given to 
what has been called the “Big Straw- 
berry.” The name Napoleon has already 
been given to numerous fruits of all kinds, 
but I cannot recollect of any fruit which 
has been nated the Corsican. This straw- 
berry averages larger than any strawberry 
I have seen. It is also very firm for a 
large berry; is of fine, bright color; shape 
almost ideal, rather elongated, but well 
rounded. It makes a fine appearance on 
the fruit stand, and so far has sold in the 
Rochester markets for double the price of 
ordinary strawberries. It has been hand- 
led exclusively by one of the largest 
grocerymen in Rochester. This grocer 
(J. A. Seel) has one of the finest stores in 
the country, and prides himself on the 
superiority of all classes of goods which he 
handles. People who want especially nice 
things go to this grocer for them. He has 
sold each season a large quantity of Cor- 
sican strawberries. 

This strawberry has attracted great at- 
tention at this store. It has been put up 
in neat and attractive packages, and the 
berties have always been of unusually 
large size, such as no person could pass 
without stopping to examine and admire. 

The quality of Corsican is not equal to 
that of some of the finer varieties, but is 
such that no purchaser would think of 
criticising. Indeed, few of those who buy 
strawberries know much about the quality, 
except that they object to sour berries, all 
of which have been picked before maturity 
and which have no quality. 

The Corsican does not make plants 80 
rapidly as some other varieties, but it in- 
creases rapidly enough, and the plants are 
of large size, and extraordinarily vigorous 
and healthy; large, bright leaves. Those 
varieties of strawberries which make 
plants excessively, such as Crescent and 
some others, are not to be desired since the 
plants form thickly in matted rows. The 
Corsican left in a row by itself on ordin- 
arily fertile soil would not mat the 
ground as thick as grass, but would leave 
a moderate space between each plant so 
as to give an opportunity for producing 
good fruit. 2 

As before stated, this is not offered as a 
new variety but as a variety not known 
throughout the country. The Corsican 
came originally from Germany. It is be- 
ing tested now in almost every State by 
those who have received plants as a pre- 
mium with Green’s Fruit Grower the past 
spring, and we are confident it will aston- 
ish our friends im its production of large 
and h e fruit. , 

Since ng the above this new straw- 
berry has proved the KING BERRY on 
Green’s fruit farm. it yields the largest 
berries and the most of them. It is the 
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Encouraging Poverty. 





A man who would help the poor must 

use discrimination. The Providence Journal 
tells of a good man in England who left 
ten acres of land in his native village, as 
a bequest at his death, to be used in pas- 
turing cows to furnish free milk to the 
poor people of the village. Green’s Fruit 
Grower condenses this account. 
: After several years the cows died, and 
instead of milk a sum of money was paid 
to the poor people annually. Then the 
value of land raised in the village and the 
ten acres were sold for $200,000, the in- 
terest of the money being divided among 
the poor. ‘This division bas been going on 
for a great many years, the income to be 
divided increasing every year. The poor 
people of the village having accustomed 
themselves to receiving this aid, have re- 
laxed their habits of industry and fru- 
gality, and have fallen into intemperate 
and shiftless methods of living. It is 
realized now by the best people that this 
village has been greatly injured by the 
free giving of money to the poor people. 
Generation after generation has passed, 
the paupers have bred pauper children, 
who in turn have bred pauper children 
until the village is a village of paupers. 

Here is a lesson that may teach all who 
will stop to think that it is best for every 
man to depend upon himself. Human na- 
ture is peculiar.. Men are considered to 
be as lazy as they can afford to be. The 
opposite is that they are industrious as 
they are compelled to be. Most people 
have to work or starve. If people are 
fed without working, they will not work, 
and this leads to pauperism. The offspring 
of one pauper leads to an army of pau- 
pers. The lesson should be not that we 
should cease to be charitable, but that we 
should be charitable with great discrim- 
ination. 





Why Will a Man? 





Judge asks this question, Why will a 
man find fault with an occasional moder- 
ate sized strawberry on his dish at a 
hotel, and still become almost crazed with 
delight over a dish of small, inferior ber- 
ries grown in his own garden? 


The Fruit Grower editor thinks there is 
nothing strange under the circumstances 
named. It seems to be & peculiarity of 
mankind to find fault with whatever is 
furnished by hotels, or boarding houses, 
in the way of food. People who have the 
least to do are those who find the most 
fault. People who spend their lives in 
boarding houses often become habitual 
fault finders, not only with their board, 
but with other things. 


But where a man has planted in his own 
garden, with his own hands, a few rows, 
or a bed, of strawberry plants, has 
watched over them through drought, has 
hoed and weeded them through the long 
growing season, has watched his plants 
getting a firm foothold in their new home, 
and thriving apace when he has covered 
them with strawy litter and shielded them 
from the cold blasts of winter; when he 
has seen them throwing out their new 
leaves in early spring, followed by a 
wealth of white blossoms; when his chil- 
dren have brought in the first ripe berry, 
but particularly when the first few quarts 
are picked and put upon the table, can you 
imagine this man to be otherwise than 
gratified and proud of this success, even 
though the specimens are small and in- 
ferior ? 

But the chances are that they are not 
small and inferior, but far ahead in both 
size, beauty and quality of any straw- 
berry that can be found upon the table 
of boarding house or hotel. 


Strawberries picked for market must be 
picked before they are ripe, hence the 
quality is never equal to berries that are 
allowed to become fully ripe on the beds, 
and are placed upon the table a few mo- 
ments after leaving the patch. 

There are few pleasures equal to that 
of gathering fruit from the plants, vines 
or trees, which you have set out yourself, 
which you have cultivated, pruned and 
trimmed. There are men who would grow 
their own strawberries, grapes, apples, 
peaches and pears, though specimens cost 
them a dollar each. But as a rule these 
home grown fruits cost nothing but the 
little labor expended, and this is healthful 
and pleasant. 





How Can Women Make Money? 





On the Woman’s Page of this issue will 
be found an article, stating how women 
have been able to earn money. It will 
be read with interest by the thousands 
who read Green’s Fruit Grower, as all 
women are interested in this subject, 
whether they are wage-earners or not. 

For women to eat money in other ways 
than as domestic servants, is a new idea. 
All through the dark ages women were 
looked down upon as inferior to men. 
They were not the wage-earners in those 
days, but more like slaves, except in rare 
instances. It is only during the past ten 
or twenty years that women have taken 
@ prominent part in the important activi- 
ties of the world. 

In these latter days women may be edu- 
cated as thoroughly as men, and no ob- 
struction is placed in their march toward 
the highest positions, professional as well 
as industrial. Women are now occupying 
nearly all kinds of positions and engaging 
in almost every class of business. 

There are portions of the world where a 
woman may not legally expose her face 
upon the street. It was formerly consid- 
ered indelicate for a woman to appear 
upon the platform as a speaker. Indeed, 
this question of delicacy has in the past 
ruled women out of a large number of 
enterprises and industries. But why is it 
more indelicate for a woman to enter a 
branch of business than for a man? At 
first thought it may appear that there is a 
difference, but when we come to consider 
the question carefully, we must decide 
that whatever is honorable in the way of 
work, or business, for a man, may be 
equally honorable for a woman. ; 

Perhaps one of the most important pro- 
fessions now practised by women is the 
medical profession. Women physicians 
are achieving great success everywhere 
throughout the country where they are de- 
serving. 

Wemen are succeeding as fruit growers. 
There seems to be no department of out- 
door rural life more pleasing to women 
than fruit growing. Women take delight 
in the beautiful, and have keener percep- 
tion than men. There are many. fruit 
growers who will have no one but women 
sort and pack their fruit, since women 
have more taste and skill in selecting and 
arranging the fruit for market. 

The competition of women in the pro- 
fessions, and in the ordinary industries of 
mankind, has made it more difficult for 
men to succeed, since women are occupy- 
ing positions that men otherwise would 
occupy, and women are earning money 
that men otherwise would earn. But this 
is ho afgument against women as wage- 
earners. Why should they not have an 
equal opportunity with men? 

There is one argument against women 
occupying positions of trust, and that is 
as the years go by and tke woman em- 
ployed becomes efficient and skillful in her 
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department, she is likely to marry and 
withdraw from office work; whereas a 
man in the same position might be de- 
pended upon to remain there during his 
life. The idea is that the woman when 
married has her household duties, and re- 
tires from her former position, whereas 
the man continues his position. 





Trusts, 





This is an age of trusts. There has 
been much legislation in regard to them 
and apprehensions of trusts on the part of 
the people. There are many misappre- 
hensions in regard to these great corpora- 
tions. The editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower is not interested in any trust, 
therefore, what he has to say should not 
be considered as having any personal bias. 

What is a trust? As commonly used 
the word “trust” means a large amount of 
capital furnished by several individuals, 
generally a large number, for the purpose 
of controlling transportation along a cer- 
tain route, or for controlling manufactures 
of certain products; in one sense all rail- 
roads and all street-car lines, and all large 
stock companies are trusts. But the word 
trust more particularly applies to corpora- 
tions, which, like the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, control the manufacture and price 
of some great product. 

Trusts do not always work injury to the 
consumer. In fact, it is my opinion that 
the consumer is benefited by the average 
trust, for the reason that where the work- 
ing of 10, 20 or 50 factories is all done by 
one factory, and by one company, 4 great 
saving is made in labor, in machinery, in 
buildings, and particularly in tra eling 
agents to sell the product, which egubes 
the trust or corporation to sell its product 
at a lower price than formerly with a 
better profit. — ‘ 

Trusts have great power to advance 
prices unduly, and here is the greatest 
danger. This is the reason why legisla- 
tion has been sought to fight trusts. But 
it is a wise policy for trusts to make the 
prices of their products as low as possible 
to insure good dividends. This has been 
done by the Standard Oil Company. The 
price of kerosene oil has not advanced, 
and yet it is all manufactured by one 
trust, which has the power to advance the 
price, but it does not see fit to do so. 

There were few trusts in existence be- 
fore 1882, except railroad, telegraph and 
insurance, if such may be called trusts. 
Notwithstanding the warfare against 
trusts more trusts were established in the 
year 1899 than in any other year. The 
total amount of capital stock in trust com- 
panies established in 1898 amounts to 
$932,000,000, and the total amount of pre- 
ferred stock amounts to $335,000,000. 





Rules of the Road. 





A large proportion of the people who 
live in cities do not own horses, and are 
not familiar with the rules of the road. 
When these people purchase wheels they 
often cause disaster, not only to them- 
selves, but to innocent people who may 
come in contact with them on the bigh- 
way. Bicycle riders are largely young 
girls and boys, and since their knowledge 
of the rules of the road is deficient it is 
remarkable that there are not more acci- 
dents. There are older people, also, who 
are just as ignorant. I am a large, heavy 
man, and when I fall from my wheel, 
great is the fall thereof. I have met with 
several hair-breadth escapes from having 
my head split open on the curb by riders 
who did not know which way to turn. 
Some of these people have. wrecked my- 
self and wheel by ‘¢rying to, crowd: be- 
tween me and the curb, when they should 
have passed me to the left when going in 
the same direction. This rule, turn to the 
right when passing a wheel going in the 
opposite direction, and the rule pass to 
the left when going by a wheelman going 
jn the same direction, confuses many peo- 
ple. They get the rule turn to the left 
one way, and turn to the right the other 
mixed in their minds, the result being a 
collision. The country boy, or girl, is 
apt to be better informed in regard to the 
rules of the road than city’ girls and boys, 
for the reason that almost everyone in the 
country drives a horse daily, and must of 
necessity know the rules of the road, the 
dangers, and how to avoid them. 

Wheelmen are often unconscious of the 
speed of wheels which they are riding. 
The wheel glides along so easily and 
noiselessly on our well-paved streets it 
seems to be going slowly when in 
fact it is going rapidly. Notice that 
drivers of carriages and wagons usually 
walk their horses when passing prominent 
corners or thoroughfares, such as the l’our 
Corners, State and Main streets, «2d 
Main street and St. Paul, then notice the 
speed of a bicycle when passing these aan- 
gerous places, as compared with the speed 
of horses, which usually walk. You will 
notice that the wheelmen are riding at a 
pace fully equal to that of an ordinary 
trotting horse. Now, imagine the drivers 
of horses going at the same rate around 
these corners, and you will realize the dan- 
ger that would result to pedestrians. One 
mistake made by many is in passing 
wheelmen in advance of them closely, not 
seeming to be aware of the fact that the 
wheelman ahead is unconscious of the 
presence of the wheelman behind. The 
wheelman ahead is linble to change his 
course suddenly by turning into a side 
street, or for various reasons and the re- 
sult is a collision. Since the wheelman 
ahead is not aware of the presence of the 
wheelman in the rear, if the rear wheel- 
man attempts to pass too closely, the 
wheelman ahead may be disconcerted, and 
may give a nervous twitch to his handle- 
bars, which would be disastrous to both 
parties. 

It should be the rule of the road that 
wheelmen should keep off the narrow strip 
of pavement between two street car 
tracks, such as exist on Main street, and 
South St. Paul streets. I feel like closing. 
my eyes whenever I see a wheelman dash- 
ing up South avenue on this narrow strip, 
when a car in which I am seated is danc- 
ing along in the opposite direction at a 
high rate of speed. Recently an elegantly 
attited young man came toward our car 
in this manner at a dashing pace. When 
he passed the rear platform of our car, 
he was thtown from his wheel, and his 
face and clothing blackened with the mud 
of the pavement. He was so severely 
stunned that he could hardly arise without 
assistance. The accident was caused by 
a small dog attempting to dart across the 
street behind the car. The dog got under 
the wheels of the bicycle. Keeping to the 
right-hand side of the road in turning cor- 
ners, and in all cases, will prevent acci- 
dents to both wheelmen and pedestrians. 
Riding three or four abreast should be 
condemned. Wheelmen take too many 
chances on our crowded streets. Instead 
of attempting to avoid accidents them- 
selves, they seem to rely on the extra- 
ordinary care of motor men and drivers of 


‘wagons. 





God will deign 
To visit oft the dwellings of just men, 
D and with frequent intercourse 
Thither will send his winged messengers 
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Superintendent #. H. Burson, of Green’s 
Nursery Company, who has charge of the 
different varieties of strawberries growing 
at Green’s fruit farm, has had considerable 
experience with every variety that has 
been introduced for the last ten years, and 
is therefore well informed. 


The Jessie strawberry, introduced by C. 
A. Green several years ago, has been Mr. 
Burson’s favorite, At our fruit farm Jes- 
sie is a marvelous berry in every respect. 
Its plants are remarkably vigorous and 
healthy, and stand in the same rows year 
after year while many other varieties near 
by perish, giving up the ghost for lack of 
vigor and endurance of plant. Glen Mary 


‘is also one of Mr. Burson’s favorites, and 


justly so, since it is a large, well formed 
berry of fine quality, and a great pro- 
ducer. Mr. Burson has other favorites 
among the strawberries, but this year he 
gives precedence to the Corsican (Big 
Berry) over all other strawberries. 


He considers that the Corsican is su- 
perior in some respects to even Jessie, 
Glen Mary and Brandywine, Bubach, 
Sharpless and Bismarck. A man came 
to our fruit farm during the straw- 
berry season, saying that he wanted 
to. buy a bushel of the “Big Devils.” 
Our men hardly knew what he meant by 
such strange language, but learned that he 
wanted to buy a bushel of the Corsican, 
or Big Berry, as it -has been called. We 
do not approve of profanity. We con- 
sider a profane man is irreligious, coarse 
and repulsive. It is, however, not prob- 
able that this man had any evil in his 
mind, or desired to be profane, when he 
asked for a bushel of the “Big Devils,’ 
therefore we have forgiven him for his 
strange language. 





When Did You Learn to See? 





Most people have no recollection of hav- 
ing learned to see, and yet the eye is of 
no use to us unless trained with the same 
diligence that the hand is trained in order 
to learn its cunning. 


There was a blind man who, although 
sightless, could find his way about his na- 
tive city unaided by another person. Late 
in life his eyesight was restored, but when 
he could see he was utterly unable to find 
his way about the old familiar places. 
This man has not yet learned to see, or to 
use his eyes, therefore his eyes are of 
little use to him. When he first recov- 
ered his sight he would reach out his hand 
to touch a building twenty feet away, not 
being able to judge of the distance with 
his eyes. He could not tell whether an 
object before him was a house, a tree, a 
man or a horse. He could not compre- 
hend danger with his eyes since he had 
not trained them to that or any other pur- 
pose. 


We are told of a child who was con- 
fined in narrow limits in idleness for many 
years. On the release of this child at 
maturity it was found that the child had 
not the use of any of its faculties except 
those that could be exercised during this 
imprisonment, and that the use of its 
faculties depended eniirely upon the exer- 
cise received during confinement. 


Learning to see, learning to use the 
eyes is a marvelous education of itself. I 
have so trained my eye that I can tell you 
how far away is a certain hill, or a cer- 
tain village, or mountain, estimating very 
closely as to the distance. Surely the un- 
trained eye could not do this important 
work. A hunter must estimate closely 
the distance of his game, or his shot would 
over-reach, or fall short, of the mark. : 

The trained eye can judge of the speed 
of an object. No one has difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the speed of a fast 
moving train of cars, and that of a heavy 
laden farm wagon. Trained eyesight will 
detect very slight variations of speed. The 
trained eye detects the slightest variations 
of added or diminished light. We often 
judge of the approach of morning by the 
increase of light, or the approach of even- 
ing by the decrease of light. We are 
warned of storms by the shadow of 
clouds, which give the eye diminished 
light. 





The Deserted House. 





Sad thoughts are suggested in viewing a 
house from which the occupants have de- 
parted forever. No matter whether the 
house is a cabin or a mansion the thoughts 
suggested are in both cases similar. This 
illustrates the fact that a home does not 
consist of the house and grounds, no mat- 
ter how beautiful, but of the inmates more 
particularly and their happy relations one 
with another. 

In driving through the country yester- 
day, I passed a deserted farm house. The 
main part of the structure was built of 
logs, and to, this had been added less im- 
portant parts, all of which are now in 
decay. The windows are out, the doors 
off their hinges, the roof and chininey par- 
tially fallen in. The garden gate was 
still hanging by one hinge, and the curb 
standing about the old well. Wihat thoughts 
such a place suggests to an imaginative 
mind? How much of human energy, 
thought, feeling and impulse; how much 
of discouragement and hope; how much of 
sickness, sorrow and death, of gaiety and 
joy must have been experienced in this 
old home during its existence of fifty 
years? 

We can imagine the pioneer, his wife 
and children, moving about this site when 
it was surrounded by a dense forest. We 
ean imagine the building of this rude 
home, and the hopes and ambitions of the 
father and mother. We can see the first 
field brought into cultivation. We can sce 
the father bringing in his strings of fish 
and the game brought down by his trusty 
rifle, and the baskets of nuts and wild 
berries gathered by the children. 

Later we can in imagination see the 
father and mother borne away from this 
cabin for burial, and the children taking 
their places in the activities of their re- 
stricted lot. “And still later we can see 
these children married and successful, and 
-they or their children moving to a more 
commodious dwelling, after which this 
abode was used for a tenant house. 

He who can express clearly the senti- 
ments, the humble ambitions, the thoughts 
and activities of a tenant house upon the 
farm, will do his readers great service. 
The world at large knows but little of 
such life in this country—far too little. 
There is not enough sympathy between 
the poor and the rich, and not enough 
knowledge by either of how the other 
exists. 

The history of a single house: who can 
express it faithfully? There is a romance 
in every home, and a romance in every 
human heart. How much there is worth 
writing. about which has never been 
touched upon by mortal pen. How much 
there is in the history of this log cabin, 
which would be of interest were I able to 
write it, but I.am entirely uninformed. 
As a matter of fact I know absolutely 
nothing of the people who have lived in 
this house. 





Yet, in imagination as I stopped before 
it, I could see the time when there was a 


1 "These two ‘varieties positively. lead. in. all 


‘grade and small grade. 


well-beaten path through this gate-way, 
and to the well; when there were plants 
growing in the front yard, and when 
happy children wandered along the road- 


cups and daisies, or butterflies and bum- 
ble-bees, and the numerous birds of song. 
Where are these children now? What 
has been their office in life? What has 
the effect of their life been in advancing 
civilization and Christianity, or in other 
respects to benefit mankind? We must 
believe that every human being is born 
for some purpose and that he has to ac- 
complish some good during his pilgrimage. 

How desolate this deserted house must 
appear in mid-winter, when the snow- 
drifts are gathering on all sides, and the 
cold sleet drifts through the open win- 
dows and the fallen roof. How great the 
contrast to those winter evenings in the 
olden times when the smoke curved grace- 
fully from the chimney, and the lights 
shone out cheerily from the windows, 
which are now gaping and soulless. What 
is there more desolate than a deserted 
home? 





Report on Varieties of Straw- 
berries from the Harvest 
of 1899. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. H. BURSON, 


The winter of 1898-1899 was an ex- 
ceedingly hard one on plants of all kinds, 
and some varieties suffered more than 
others. William Belt seems to have suf- 
fered more than any other variety, winter- 
killing badly. In the spring, when blos- 
soms were opening, two or three killing 
frosts injured the blossoms of those va- 
rieties which had just opefied. 

Brunette and McKinley appear to have 
suffered most, not forgetting one patch of 
Van Deman, which must have been right 
on the line of Jack Frost as he came 
along. 

Bismarck, Jessie, Corsican (Big Berry), 
of which there are some acres, were not 
affected either on high or low land. In 
Oregon, Jessie is grown under irrigation 
so large that even well shaped specimens 
will barely enter the top of an ordinary 
sized tumbler. Jessie is a favorite on the 
Pacific Coast. 

June 8th found us picking Van Deman. 
This is the earliest date at which we 
started the pickers with one exception. 
Van Deman is a good paying variety. It 
will not give as many pickings as some 
others, but being very early it brings the 
top of the market, and pays better than 
some other varieties. Pickings were made 
again on the 10th, 12th and 14th, the num- 
ber of quarts increasing. At these pick- 
ings we found Excelsior, Jessie and Sea- 
ford, in addition to Van Deman, yielding 
some ripe fruit. These early pickings pay 
well, the berries selling readily at 10 to 
12 cents per quart. Since Seaford is so 
imperfect in blossom and forms such an 
irregular berry, I think we will have to 
drop it from our No. 1 list. It has some 
good qualities for the home garden where 
other varieties may be mixed with it, but 
for the general fruit farmer others are 
better. Excelsior is not large but is very 
early, of good color, vigorous and tart. 
The season has not been the best for giv- 
ing this new variety a fair test. 

On the 16th, 2,000 quarts was the day’s 
picking. These were largely Jessic, Bis- 
marek, Marshall, McKinley and Corsican. 
The 19th found us with 2,500 quarts for 
the day’s picking. The 20th (part day) 
800 quarts, and next day with 2,100 more. 
Now as this picking was mostly Corsican 
(Big Berry) amd Jessie, a word or two 
about these varieties ‘may be in order. 


respects, both in healthy, vigorous plants, 
appearance of fruit crop, and market de- 
mands. Dealers cancelled their. orders 
with other growers as soon as our berries 
became known to them. Our peddlers re- 
turned each evening after disposing of 
from 15 to 20 crates with smiling faces, 
when the bulk of the load was of these 
varieties, and with good orders for the 
next trip delivery. Brandywine gave good 
returns about this date, and sold readily. 
It is a splendid canning variety. Glen 
Mary gave good returns especialiy on new 
patches, as did also Warfield, Sharpless 
and Bubach. Brunette is the finest qual- 
ity of all but is tender in blossom. How- 
ever, we shall not condemn it yet entirely 
as the fruit stands up well on the stems, 
and is of a dark, rich color. My opinion 
is that we cannot afford to grow any 
small, soft, or light colored varieties. My 
way is to find out what is needed by buy- 
ers, and then cater to their wants. Look- 
ing at all things I am of the opinion that 
Jessie, Corsican (Big Berry), and Brandy- 
wine will about fill the bill for main crop- 
pers, with some Van Deman for earliest, 
end perhaps with Glen Mary to help out 
on the latest. 

Now, 1 cannot pass without a line or 
two about the Jessie. This variety, in- 
troduced some years ago by Charles A. 
Green, taking all things into considera- 
tion, is perhaps the best variety ever in- 
troduced. If your readers will call to 
mind the many new varieties that have 
been put upon the market beginning at, 
or about, the same time as the Jessie, 
they will see that the majority of these 
are now either dropped entirely from the 
careful planters’ lists, or only planted in 
a small way. Jessie holds its own and 
with many growers, is the leader for home 
or for distant market. Its large, showy, 
good quality, and a sure heavy cropper on 
all soils, except maybe poor, sandy, 
washy lands. ‘The new Corsican re- 
sembles Jessie. It yields more fruit than 
Jessie. The quality is not superior, but 
it is a great variety in all respects. 

Now, @ word or two about handling the 
fruit. We start all the pickers at one 
time. One man, or maybe two, look after 
them. As soon as six quarts are picked 
the pickers carry them to the fruit house, 
which is near the center of the patch. We 
have used the Biggle system of crediting 
each picker with number of quarts picked 
on a Bulletin board instead of giving 
tickets, and find it is better than the old 
plan. One man does the work that it 
formerly took two to accomplish. Berries 
are not allowed to remain exposed to the 
sun a minute, and not allowed to remain in 
the wart temperature of the fruit house 
for an hour. The crates are drawn to our 
large storage cellar in a spring wagon; this 
cellar is large, roomy, partly above ground, 
having large doors to the east and west, 
and also air doors 2x2 feet top and bot- 
tom on all sides. In the day time all 
doors are kept closed, except when opened 
to drive in, but at night all are opened 
wide, letting in the cool, fresh air so that 
the fruit is really in much better shape 
when we take it out than when it is put 
in. Mushy berries have been unknown to 
us this season, great pains being taken 
when handling crates and conveying them 
to the cellar, and we are sure of their go- 
ing on the wagons in good shape. Our 
peddlers are careful drivers, and conse- 
quently we have a good market. We 
make three grades, No. 1 grade, medium 
At this writing, 
June 22, we are at the heighth of the sea- 
son, picking daily. Some patches we are 
picking for the fifth time. We keep the 
cultivator following the pickers, and thus: 


side, catching the first glimpses of butter- 





Our Neighbors in Mexico, 





It is strange that we know so little of 
our neighbors, the Mexicans. Years ,, 
we were at war with these people, We 
are now occupying some of their ter. 
tory. Their farms adjoin ours, and et 









































WOMEN’S DEPAR’ 
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» “The hand that rocks th 
rules the world.”’ 
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Some Potatoes 













MEXICAN FRUIT SELLER. 


we know as little of them as we do of the 
people of India, and possibly less. 

The Mexicans are a peculiar people ang 
have queer ways of doing various kindy 
of work and attending to business. Ow 
first illustration represents a Mexican self 
ing fruit. This will be interesting to ou 
fruit growing readers. Notice the peculigz 
sun shade which he has hoisted over hig 
tempting products. 







Written for Green’s Fruit | 






























































































day a neighbor I went to | 
oer oaty-brow'd boy I had on 1 
When a maiden fair with blonde 
Came up on her wheel with a h 
From 4 capacious bag a paper sl 
And under my nose the paper s 
My name she wanted, and a pron 
That on @ given day and a ce 
Fifty cents I’d hand in with 


rhyme. 
That night I went home in a qu 
And into my garden I took a peep 
There podem, § my Murphies with 1 
een, 
And f thought to myself, ‘The - 
That spot soon became enchante 


The neighbors came from all aro 
Some to discuss the method by 



















































grew; 
And others to see how much, 


knew. 
One dear old lady_with snow- 
Like good Queen Vic, had bee 
this many a year. 
The ground is too rich, she surely 
For the tops were so tall and t 


few. 
Some sald the tops were too t: 
blossoms too wee, 
And searcely a Murphy I would s 
So my hopes went up and my 
own, 
*'T11] ‘long came a man from an | 
He viewed the rows from all ar 
Then into his pockets his hands h 
And spread his feet upon the san 
“It never before has been my fa 
To see such potatoes outside t 
state.’’ 
It was my mistake to market m 
rather late. 
The market man said they had b 
But he was willing and so was 
To make a dicker for the lot. 
I looked at the mound, it was whi 
There was many a Murphy lying 
I looked at the market man, grim 
And thought of the money I wan 
(Just here I held up fifty 
There, kind friend, is all I took 
For the many Murphies from 
ans shook. 
nd now, & warning take 
And never from Murphies + 
oe pt phies try a 
ut go to the Klondike, where ¢ 
Can be dug right off from By 
shore. 


MEXICAN POULTRY C4RRIER. 


Our second illustration represents the 
Mexican poultry carrier on his way abont 
the streets of the city selling spring 
chickens. 

Our third illustration gives an idea of 
the peculiar plow used in Mexico. Rude 
as this plow appears it is a hundred-folf 
better than the plow used in Palestine, of 
in the Philippine Islands. The improved 
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Bargain Day. 





Written for Green's Fruit Grov 
regular correspondent, Sister G 


My neighbor rushes in, all e 
It’s bargain day at Brown & 
ust think! they. advertise um} 
ve We cents apiece. ~ I’y: 
everyting and am going to r 
town to secure one.” 

“Do you need an umbrella?” 

We have five, good, bad an 
ent,” she answered. “But thin 
& bargain!’ 


So there was extra car fare, 1 










MEXICAN PLOWING. 


plow is more ‘in evidence in the United 
States than in any other portion of the 





world. Even in many parts of Europ and money wasted, for what 
rude plows are still in use. really needed. I saw her whe 
turned. 
. “Well!” gaid I. “ 
The Consumption of Alcoholic Pape - “How abc 
eC ea vs; twenty-five cent umbrellas? Di 
e ages. one?” She looked a little shar 


“They were just out when I ar 
they sold me one for ninety-fi 
Isn’t it a beauty?” 
‘ The one she held up looked we 
hen see here!” said I, “Smith . 

ose for seventy-five cents; yo 
euch @ bargain after all.” 

T'll never go to Brown & Co. 
@aid she. “It is a regular cheat. 
“ether are said to be c 

gc and seem to lose their 
“weg crowding around to secure 
td seen a lady with the ski 
one hanging in festoons ari 

eo where it had been steppe 
ed out. The sensible wom: 
ter awhile to beware of barg: 
ters for the reason the mercha 
aged to sell goods at a loss. A 
i rings its price and ought t¢ 
Mi e of these cheap advertising s 
: 4 reliable firm. It is part of tl 
0 trade to have a name for hor 
ss don’t get into the habit 
om store to store. Run over 
9 or make a memoranda of 
e ra and try to be quick in 
=a ave some consideration for 
o. sn They often have tough c 
at with, even though dresse 
lace. I have known women 

Ney te down piece after piec 
for ar time and perhaps being 
ain making a sale. All the 
. wanted to “look” just for 
Mf th Another thing, be a cash pi 
ere is not money to pay < 





A large amount of information regard 
ing the production and consumption of 
wines, spirits and beer in the several cour 
tries of the world has recently been pub 
lished by the London board of trade. Tl 
period covered by this report is the yet 
1897 and the four years preceding that. 

A few of the facts and figures of thi 
exhibit are as follows: Of the net revé 
nues of the several countries named 36 pe 
cent. was derived from alcohol in its vat 
ous forms in Great Britain, 28 per cent 
in the United States, and about 18 pe 
cent. in France and Germany each. | 

England imports about all the wind 
her people use; France about 20 per cent, 
Germany 22 per cent., and the Unite 
States 12 per cent. Great Britain, on thy 
other hand, manufactures practically # 
the beer consumed by her people, Fran 
imports 2 per cent. of the beer she uses 
Germany about .9 per cent. and the United 
States about .3 per cent. Of spirits Great 
Britain imports 20 per cent., France 6 
per cent., Germany 1.5 per cent., aud thi 
United States 3.5 per cent., the remaindd 
in each case being manufactured at home 

The consumption of wine in France has 
dropped by 300,000,000, or from 29.504 
21.80 gallons per head. ‘Chere has de 
a slight decrease in Great Britain, 4 
a considerable decrease in Germany. 
this country, however, the consumption 
wine has about doubled, though it is mu 
less than in the other countries, bein i 
.44 gallons per head. ‘Ma, out. These bills have a habit 

In the consumption of beer per el on in when least expected or wai 
Great Britain leads all the others. M#°™nging plenty of worry and perh 
1897 the total amount of beer gonsuse rds with them. 
that country was 1,251,000,000 gallons, 

81.3 gallons per head of popuiatiod. © THE BEST THINGS. 
Germany the total consumption is 2?UR “I lke to have company,” said 
100,000,000 more, but the amount per b4MRG™, “for then we have out ou 
is but 25.5 gallons. In the United Staté a Mein « little boy ex 
the total amount of beer consumed in ! Wish we could play in the feo 
was about 891,000,000 gallons, or 2% vl tle while, but mother says | 
12.1 per head. The consumption in Fram ace for boys.” I know clum: 
in 1896 was 199,000,000 gallons—about ? ™ ‘rs will disarrange and bre: 
ur most cherished thin, 

ngs, but b 


gallons per head. “on 
Of spirits the amount per head consum™ to make them stay in the 
at them and keep sayin, 


in Great Britain is about 1.02 s2!°"MMno. 
France and Germany about 1.89 gailol sag vs touch!” “Come out of th: 
and the United States .80 gallons. rith Fy: Y? and to have the t 
Much interest will be attached to HMMMie,.4, "the cracked dishes the h 
figures from various points of view. *") large t €re are ten cent stores i 
have their lessons for the trade itself, ie 8s Beers ae and very pretty cu 
political economist and statesman 2? Pretty thing sale, sO let the child 
ngs, even if cheap, on tl 


reformer. oe 
hanalice Scold if they are broken 
best ng of these unskilled fingers. 
hie Up the parlor, especially if it 
perp sed room in the house an 
Ty... Ps or haa there is no s 
tS) ms wipe out 1 
bane and keep us well and i 
heda Don’t have the prettiest 
.~ Under the parlor windows, a 
Ve oon filled with tin cans and 
tom the Something to take our 
daily grind, washing dish 
Kean Potatoes. And don’t, O 
nw that pretty dress hung in the 
8° abot with some old rags on 
: er with pins. Better bi 
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Onions are a preventive and oftenti® 
a cure for malarial fever. aa 
Peas and beans are the most ae 
of vegetables, containing as much <7 
as wheat, and double the amount © 
muscle-forming food. 

Pruning during growth tends t 
growth, while pruning while the tr 
dormant tends to promote growth. 
The best trees for setting are “ 
three years old. They should — ) 
abundance of roots, because much 4° 
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create a moisture. Dry weather has no 
terrors for our fruit far~ : 


upon trees starting early and maki 
fair growth the first year. “4 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
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“The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’’ 














Some Potatoes. 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ay a neighbor I went to see, 
aed any y-brow'd boy I had on my knee, 
When a maiden fair with blonde-brown hair 
Came up on her wheel with a hummed air. 
From a capacious bag a paper she took, 
And under my nose the paper she shook. 
My name she wanted, and a promise she took 
That on a given day and a certain time, 
Fifty cents I’d hand in with a jingling 
rhyme. 
That night I went home ina quandary deep, 
And into my garden I took a peer: 
There stood my Murphies with their tops of 
reen, 
And { thought to myself, ‘‘The very thing!’ 
That spot soon became enchanted ground; 
The neighbors came from all around, 
Some to discuss the method by which they 


grew; 
And others to see how much, or little, I 


knew. 
One dear old lady with snow-white hair, 
Like good Queen Vic, had been a widow 
this many a year. 
The ground is too rich, she surely knew, 
For the tops were so tall and the blossoms 


ew. 

Some sald the tops were too tall, and the 
blossoms too wee, 

And scarcely a Murphy I would see. 

So my hopes went up and my hopes went 
down, 

'Till ‘long came a man from an Ohio town. 

He viewed the rows from all around, 

Then into his pockets his hands he crammed 

And spread his feet a the sand, and said, 

“It never before has been my fate 

To - such potatoes outside the Buckeye 
state.’’ 

It was my mistake to market my Murphies 
rather late. 

The market man said they had been high; 

But he was willing and so was I 

To make a dicker for the lot. 

I looked at the mound, it was white and fatr, 

There was many a Murphy lying there; 

I looked at the market man, grim and stern, 
And thought of the money I wanted to earn. 
(Just here I held up fifty cents.) 

There, kind friend, is all I took ; 

For apa Murphies from the sand I 
shook. 

And now, a warning take, 

And ott from Murphies try a fortune to 
ake; 

But go to the Klondike, wher 

Can be dug right off from t 

shore, 


gold galore 
e top of the 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


Bargain Day. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious, 


| My neighbor rushes in, all excitement, 
It’s bargain day at Brown & Co.’s and 
st think! they. 

wentytfive cents apiece, 

everything and am 

‘town to secure one.” 


“Do you need an umbrella?” asked I. 

We have five, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent,” she answered. “But think of such 
& bargain!” 


So there was extra car fare, time spent 
and money wasted, for what was not 
really needed. I saw her when she re- 
turned. 

“Well!” gaid I. “How about those 
twenty-five cent umbrellas? Did you get 
one?” She looked a little shamefaced. 

They were just out when I arrived, but 
they sold me one for ninety-five cents. 
Isn’t it a beauty?” 

‘ The one she held up looked well enough. 

But see here!” said I, “Smith & Co. sell 
those for seventy-five cents; you haven’t 
such a bargain after all.” 

T'll never go to Brown /& Co.'s again,” 
said she. “It is a regular cheat.” 

Women are said to be crazy for 
bargains and seem to lose their manners 
while crowding around to secure them. I 

ave seen a lady with the skirt of her 
dress hanging in festoons around her 
Waist, where it had been stepped on and 
pulled out. The sensible woman learns 
efter awhile to beware of bargain coun- 
ters for the reason the merchant is not 
going to sell goods at a loss. A nice arti- 
cle brings its price and ought to, so be- 
Ware of these cheap advertising stores. Go 
toa reliable firm. It is part of their stock 
in trade to have a name for honest deal- 
ing, and don’t get into the habit of going 
from store to store. Run over in your 
mind or make a memoranda of what is 
heeded, and try to be quick in deciding 
tnd have some consideration for the poor 
clerks. They often have tough customers 
to deal with, even though dressed in silk 
and lace. I have known women to make 
them pull down piece after piece, taking 

- their time and perhaps being blamed 

or not making a sale. All the time the 

Woman wanted to “look” just for the fun 
~p Another thing, be a cash purchaser, 

there is not money to pay down go 
qithout, These bills have a habit of com- 
ned in when least expected or wanted and 

Tnging plenty of worry and perhaps hard 
Words with them. 


THE BEST THINGS. 


ty like to have company,” said a little 
, “for then we have out our pretty 
Again a little boy exclaimed: 


; Tye dropped 
going to rush down 


es.” 
“song we could play in the parlor just 
x tle while, but mother says it is no 
ace for boys.” I know clumsy little 
zs ers will disarrange and break evea 
™ most cherished things, but better so 
D to pre them stay in the kitchen 
wn at them and keep saying, “You 
ord touch!” “Come out of that room, 
44 aes boy!” and to have the table set 
= all the cracked dishes the house af- 
8. There are ten cent stores in every 
— town and very pretty cups and 
™ — for sale, so let the children see 
ty things, even if cheap, on the table 
henaia scold if they are broken by the 
- ng of these unskilled fingers. Don’t 
ice Up the parlor, especially if it is the 
a Sunny room in the house and sit in 
T mth room where there is no sunlight. 
“se cheerful beams wipe out the mi- 
inte and keep us well and in good 
- Don’t have the prettiest flower 
‘Sand under the parlor windows, and the 
We yard filled with tin cans and weeds. 
Want something to take our minds 
Aisi, the daily grind, washing dishes and 
& potatoes. And don’t, O don’t! 
“®? that pretty dress hung in the. closet 
Rigs? aboit with some old rags on hardly 
together with pins. Better buy two 
| “Y calicos than one elaborate dress, 


and have plenty of aprons: If mother 
pins a flower to her throat be sure it will 
be appreciated, and the boys will not be 


dress. The last best thing, and most im- 
portant, is not to keop the pleasant man- 
hers just for company. Read the papers. 
Get hold of the pleasant happenings and 
only teil the bright, kindly things you 
learn from the. neighbors. Don’t be 
always looking to some future day when 
all things will be just right. That time 
never comes, so we might as well pick up 
the little golden grains as we go along. 


TRUE ECONOMY. 


A ride in the street cars shows a tired 
looking set of women in our fellow pas- 
sengers, all beciuse they do not use the 
same economy in saving their strength, 
that most of them have to where money is 
concerned. Because my neighbor gets her 
washing on the lines by dawn it is no 
reason why I should do the same, even 
tthough I may be called lazy and incompe- 
tent. It is this trying to be as smart as 
Mrs. So and So that brings’ on the tired 
looking lines between the eyes, the aching 
back and fretful temper. The remedy is 
to plan! plan! plan! and never to lay out 
too much, and not let the busy hours go 
Over noon. It is astonishing how easily 
the work is done in this way. Each house- 
keeper must arrange her own method, 
keeping in mind the homely proverb, “‘To 
cut your garment according to the cloth.” 
I know two ladies, advanced in-age and 
not. vesy strong, that use their heads as 
well as their heels, and by constantly 
studying how to save steps, keep in com- 
fortable health and enjoy their house- 
keeping. There are but two to sit at 
table, and yet the extension table in the 
dining room is stretched nearly at full 
length. On one end the white cloth is 
spread and the other covered with a 
pretty oil cloth holds the dishes after each 
meal, and here they are washed. In this 
way hundreds of steps are saved than as 
if every piece was carried to the sink, at 
the far end of the kitchen and from there 
to the pantry. After the dishes are washed 
they are put back on the white cloth 
again ready for the next meal. This 
economy in saving steps prompted them 
to turm the parlor into a bed room so that 
there were no stairs to climb and the sit- 
ting room was so bright and charming 
their visitors did not miss the best room. 
Miss Amy kept a cellar basket and only 
needed to go down once a day for she 
had made note of all that was to be 
brought up stairs, both in the vegetable 
and supply Jine. If extra house cleaning 
was on hand the sisters planned it early 
in the day. So much to be done on that 
morning and making a rule never to do 
more than what was arranged for the 
day. Now, my tired sisters, study econ- 
omy. Let your brains save your feet. 
Teach your children another homely 
adage: One clean Betty is better than a 
dozen cleaning Betties. In a word, put 
in order as you go along. 


TACT. 


If I could give a baby a gift that would 
serve him best through life I would not 
choose beauty or wealth, but tact. Nine 
out of ten go stumbling along, always say- 
ing the wrong thing, making enemies 
where they would have liked friends and 
wondering why people get mad so easily 
when they didn’t mean to say a word to 
trouble them. I was calling on a sick 
neighbor that was “all nerves.” They 
stuck out all over her body like porcupine 
quills. In came a lady to call on her sick 
friend. She began the talk by saying she 
had just come from a funeral and it was 
the worst looking corpse she ever saw and 
a detailed. account..of -the:-dead man’s. last 

Sickness. followed.. My nervous -friend 
almost became hysterical over these sad 
particulars and it was hours before she 
could calm herself to sleep. Again, a 
mother bade good-bye to all her children 
as they were off for a Sunday-school ex- 
cursion on a steamboat. They were to re- 
turn at six, but that hour came and no 
little ones. She was restless and anxious 
when one of the neighbors came in for a 
eall. “I should think you would be 
anxious,” said she, “that the children do 
not come. I’ve heard the boat they went 
in was not safe and one of the owners 
said he would not trust himself in it and 
that after this-season it is going to be 
laid by.’”? ‘The mother burst into tears 
and she would have spent a wretched 
hour if her children had not returned safe 
and sound. Some women give a detailed 
account of all their aches and pains, 
others dwell on the shortcomings of their 
servant girls or delight in a bit of scandal 
or a story that would not pass muster by 
truly refined people. “Take away all this,” 
said one woman, “and what shall we talk 
about?’ If possible find a subject apart 
from all these troublesome details. It is 
tact that recognizes and brings out a 
pleasant topic. Here comes in the good 
of woman’s clubs. If earnest study in 
them is carried on there will be plenty of 
“views” interchanged on subjects that 
come up at the meetings. Make at least 
one firm resolve before calling. “I will 
not talk disease or suggest an unpleasant 
topic.” Half the misery in the world 
would be gone if we women acted on this 
resolution. 





Advice to Mothers. 


A great doctor once remarked that bad 
ventilation deforms more children and de- 
stoys more health than accidents or 
plague. Baby should never be put to sleep 
in bed or perambulator with the head un- 
der the bed clothing,. to inhale the air 
already breathed and further contamin- 
ated by exhalations from the skin. “You 
are smothering the life out of your child’s 
lungs,” an anxious mother was told not 
long ago. “How would you like to drink 
the water you wash in? Well, when you 
cover your baby’s head up you force him 
to use air that is just as bad and just as 
impure.”—Philadelphia Times. 





How Can I Become Acquainted 
with Her? 


The questions that are asked our editor 
are remarkable. For instance the follow- 
ing: 

Mr. Chas. A. Green: On my way home 
from school at noon I meet a young lady 
whom I admire very much. I think she 
works in one of the stores but am not cer- 
tain. Will you kindly give me a few sug- 
gestions how to make her acquaintance? 
Enclosed please find a stamp for reply— 
Yours truly, Reader. 

(Reply: I can only suggest what has 
probably already occurred to you, and that 
is to learn where the lady is employed, or 
where she lives, her name, etc. The next 
step would be to find some one to introduce 
you, Surely you would not have much 
respect for a young lady who would form 
an acquaintance with a young man with- 
out an introduction, unless the circum- 
stances were extraordinary; such as a res- 
cue from accident, or something of that 
kind. If the young lady is employed in a 
store, or factory, you could probably find 
some person connected with that factory, 
or store, who could introduce you to her. 





—Editor.) 


so inclined to be rough and careless in |- 


drive in? 





The Clod and the Pebble. 


Love seeketh not itself to please, 
Nor for itself hath any care; 
But for another gives its ease, — 
And builds a heaven in hell’s despair. 
So sung a little clod of lag, 
Trodden with the cattle’s feet; 
But a pebble of the brook 
Warbled out these meters sweet: 
Love seeketh only self to please, 
To bind another to its delight, 
doy in another’s loss of ease, 
nd builds a hell in heaven’s despite. 
—William Blake. 





To Elevate Housework. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, by 
Sara H. HENTON. 


“You need not tell me there is poetry 
in housework, or that drudgery is divine,” 
said a discontented little wife who was 
fast ageing under the day-in and day-out 
routine of duties devolving upon her as 
maid of all work. My heart went out to 
this dear little wife so anxious to do her 
duty, yet so rebellious at her lot. Ah! 
my sister women, it is harder if we look 
at it in the light of drudgery. Did you 
never “play like’ when you were a child; 
“tend like” you were a grown lady with 
trains and jewels and pretty carriages to 
Why not think there is some 
poetry in washing dishes, surround it with 
as pretty surroundings as possible. It 
does make a difference. I’ve tried it; a 
pretty cedar tub, smelling of the cedar 
and a stack of clean, fresh linen tea 
towels, a mop with a pretty handle, a box 
of borax to soften the water; an easy 
chair with cushion to sit in and rest while 
wiping them all is conducive to restful 
thought. I let my thoughts wander far 
away from the prosy dish-washing just 
as George Eliot said she used to° do 
when preparing the meals for her critical 
father. She learned lines and lines of 
beautiful poetry while she washed dishes 
and cleaned the cooking vessels. So did 
Charlotte and Emily Bronte. They spent 
many hours in their dreary old kitchen. 
They learned their Latin and French les- 
sons while waiting for the bread to rise. 


Yes, we can elevate drudgery. It does 
not require wealth to attain the charm 
we find in so many homes, but it does take 
brains and mental endowments. To keep 
a home neat and orderly, meals ready and 
on time, children properly dressed and 
cared for, the thousand interruptions to 
be met calmly, illness in the home—think 
you brains are not a necessity? 

The happy faculty of cultivating the art 
of elevating housework can be practised. 
I have known persons to overcome their 
dislike of cooking and doing housework. 
Family life and happiness depends upon 
the homemaker. 

Let every housewife surround herself 
with the devices to save time—brains can 
do this—if you know an easier way adopt 
it; do not stay in the old rut. Some argue 
that this is sentiment, and not practical. 
What matters it if you are made happier 
and better by it? We need more senti- 
ment in our every day life. Cultivate it 
rather than throw a stigma upon its 
beauty; affection and the demonstration 
to prove that we are dear to each other 
is too often hid until we are under the 
coffin lid; then flowers, sweet flowers are 
laid upon our breasts; dear words of 
praise and love are showered upon us; 
but we need them now. We must en- 
courage, lift up and cheer each other now, 
to-day; there is no to-morrow. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Veils do more to ruin the complexion 
than any other thing. . The skin needs the 
friction of the air. Constant covering 
interferes with the circulation and the 
healthy action of the pores. It heats the 
face, and keeps it covered with an oily 
moisture which catches the dust and dirt 
and gets into the pores. When the face is 
left exposed to the air the dust is blown 
off, the skin is kept dry and clean. It 
also stimulates the circulation of the blood 
and gives color to the cheeks. 


To make gravy for roast beef in a pan, 
pour off nearly all the fat. Put the pan on 
the stove ¥nd add dry flour until the fat 
is all absorbed. Then add hot water or 
hot stock, and stir as it thickens. Cook 
five to eight minutes, season, and strain. 

Rhubarb is the first spring green capable 
of being used as a dessert. Stew one quart 
of. cut rhubarb until tender, add _ sufficient 
sugar to make very sweet, press through 
a coarse sieve and set away until icy cold. 
Just before serving, add slowly one pint 
of thick, rich cream. 

For the infoymal afternoon “at home,” 
tea is served in a variety of ways; with 
lemon, with rum, and just now it is con- 
sidered nice with brandied cherries. Have 
on hand a bottle of preserved cherries, 
and for the tea fill a cup with these and 
pour over them sufficient brandy to cover. 
They should soak quite a while before 
they are to be used, when they will look 
pretty turned into a cut glass bowl. One 
cherry for a cup is the usual allowance. 
Shredded pineapple is also sometimes 
found on the tea table, making a cordial 
of the cup that cheers. 

Hands need no longer look twice their 
size in white gloves, for it has been de- 
creed in Paris that tan and other tinted 
gloves in glace kid and suede are emi- 
nently correct. This will give the econ- 
omical woman a chance to wear clean 
gloves and not spend all her patrimony 
on gloves or pass through the world with 
a lingering odor of gasoline about her. 

If in using sour milk with soda for grid- 
die cakes or muffins the milk does not 
foam as it should to produce the desired 
lightness, a teaspoonful of vinegar added 
to the milk will produce the desired result. 

In preparing a goose for the oven a thor- 
ough bath in hot soapsuds is not only ex- 
pedient, but necessary. The skin of a 
goose is so exceedingly oily that heroic 
measures are necessary to obtain good re- 
sults. Indeed, many particular house- 
keepers take soapsuds and a small scrub- 
bing brush, kept for that purpose, to all 
fowls, claiming that the skin is more or 
less exposed to all sorts of dust, pene- 
trating through the feathers. Certain it is 
that there is a marked difference in the 
complexion of any fowl] before and after 
the scrubbing. Of course, a good rinsing 
must follow the soaping process. 

Braids of sweet grass, made the full 
length of the grass, are excellent for linen 
closets. The spicy sweetness is lasting 
and has a refreshing odor equal to that of 
lavender. It can be bought, or visitors to 
Canada in the summer ,can pick it for 
themselves, which is most satisfactory. A 
braid of sweet grass makes a pretty and 
pleasant remembrance for friends at home. 





Too Much Attention to Detail. 


The small-minded woman gives great 
importance to little matters, and has a 
way of dressing up insignificance in an 
obtrusive garb, till after a time she begins 
to seriously believe it is as important as 
she has made it appear. When she ar- 
rives at that stage her mental state is a 
misery, not only to herself, but to other 
people. r 
ieal housewife, and a loving wife and 
mother, but for all*that the home over 
which she presides will be almost unbear- 
eble, so stifling will be the mental and 
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She may be an energetic, econom- | 





spiritual atmosphere she has created there. 
Duty by her is not merely faced, but be- 
comes an instrument of -torture; and the 
work and service of daily life, which 
might be done cheerfully, is made a heavy 
task to herself and others by her slavish 
devotion to unimportant details. : ; 


Even large-minded. women lose their 
sense of. proportion when they are over- 
worked and exhausted, physically and 
mentally, and decline to take proper rest 
and recreation. If only our home makers 
would realize the importance of even a 
half-hour’s absolute rest in the day, what 
a difference it would make in the happi- 
ness of life. : 

If, when the tired hands and body were 
resting, the mind were occupied with good 
and pleasant thoughts, how much the bet- 
ter and wiser a woman would become. It 
would be well, therefore, for her to spend 
that resting time in the company of some 
good book by one of her favorite writers. 
It is perfectly astonishing how much rich- 
er one is for the thoughts of good and 
noble people, and one can find these within 
the covers of many of the books which we 
rarely lift from their places, perhaps, ex- 
cept to dust them—Shakespeare, Tenny- 
son, Ruskin and even many a prose work 
of fiction—New York Telegram. 





Women Wage Earners. 


Four million women in the United States 
earn their own bread. They have invaded 
all occupations and one-third of the per- 
sons engaged in professional services are 
women. 

Female teachers and professors number 
one-quarter of a million, exclusive of 
teachers of music, who are 34,519 strong, 
and 10,000 artists and teachers of art. 

There are 1,148 women clergymen. 

Journalists number 888, with 2,725 au- 
thors and literary persons. 

Of chemists, assayers and metallurgists 
there are two-score lacking one. 

Lawyers who are not men are 208. 

Female detectives are 279 in number. 

Nineteen women brave the dangers of 
wilds and forests as trappers and guides. 

Only two women have been discovered 
who are veterinary surgeons. 

In Texas a woman has the contract for 
carrying the mail from Kiffe to Siernal 
Hall. 

eorgia has a woman mail carrier; she 
travels a forty-mile route tri-weekly. This 
young woman also manages a farm. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, 
has a restaurant run by three Scotch 
women, and they clear about $15,000 
yearly, although their annual rental is 
$5,000. 

In New Orleans.one of the finest orches- 
tras is composed entirely of women. 

In Astoria, L. I., many of the largest 
hot houses are managed by women. 

In New York a blacksmith’s shop is 
managed by three young women. 

One of the largest flower importing es- 
tablishments in New York is managed by 
a woman. 

All the salted almonds sold by one of 
New York’s largest groceries are prepared 
by a woman, who has a profitable busi- 
ness. 

A fact foundry—or an agency for sup- 
plying facts upon any subject at a short 
notice—is the industry of two Chicago 
women. 

Packing trunks is a St. Louis woman’s 
industry. 

A conservatory and rose garden in El- 
mira, N. Y., is owned and managed by a 
woman. 

At the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, two young women 
are in charge of the elevators. 

Women writ-servers are employed with 
success. 

Buffalo has a woman contractor, who 
is also a quarry owner; she is the only 
female member of the Builders’ Exchange. 

A Jersey City woman makes her living 
by painting signs. 

A Louisiana woman supports herself by 
raising mint. 

A woman manager of a California in- 
surance company is credited with the 
largest salary paid to any woman—$10,000 
a-year. 

A French Canadian girl is making her 
bread by cobbling shoes at Lewiston, Me. 

A successful ranch owner in Kansas is 
a woman. There is a saying to the effect 
that in Kansas there is no interest, no 
profession, no trade and no deal without 
a woman ‘in it. 

In Boston are two large advertising 
agencies, the members of both firms be- 
ing women. 

An entire block of houses in New York 
was papered by ‘a young woman, who 
takes the contract for such orders from 
builders. 

About 300 girls are employed in the har- 
ness trade in New York.—New York Sun. 





Power of Happiness. 


“Next to the art of living justly and 
kindly with our fellows comes the art of 
maintaining a life of happiness and tran- 
quillity,” writes the Rev. Dr. Newell 
Hillis, of “The Secrets of a 
Happy Life,” in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. “Kor the soul was made for joy and 
good cheer. Life is a school; labor and 
sorrow, victory and defeat toil together as 
teachers, but happiness is life’s aim and 
graduating point. Next to the duty of 
self-denial comes the duty of delight. What 
ripeness is to an orange, what song is to 
the lark, what culture and refinement are 
to the intellect, that happiness is to the 
soul. 

“As vulgarity and ignorance betoken a 
neglected mind, so unhappiness and misery 
proclaim the neglected heart. The nor- 
mal nature will keep strong and fresh the 
chords that vibrate joy. Depression and 
worry take the nerve out of man’s arm. 
take the keen edge from his mind, rob 
life of its victory. For unhappiness wins 
no battles, gloom invents no tool, wretch- 
edness writes no drama. WHarth’s great 
achievements represent those whose hearts 
sang over the tasks. To meet storm with 
calm, defeat with faith, ingratitude with 
charity, is not an easy thing. Nothing re- 
quires so much wisdom, practice and skil] 
as learning how to live habitually’ above 
the distemperatures of life.” 
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‘‘Under the Greenwood-Tree.”’ 


Under the greenwood-tree, 
Friends with the moss and grasses, 
Friends with the wind that passes, 
There where the still pool glasses 
Under the greenwood-tree. 
Under the greenwood-tree. 
Where the bold sun is shining, 
Full on the ivy, twining. 
There on the sod reclining 
Under the greenwood-tree. 
Under the greenwood-tree. 
All in the summer weather, 
Smoothing a pheasant’s feather, 
Watching a spider’s tether, 
Under the greenwood-tree. 
Where the woods sing to me 
Of joys that many be; 
Nature and I together 
Under the greenwood-tree. 

—Eruest McGaffey. 





A Few Dietary Observations. 


At dinner meat soup is a mistake. 
Physiologically soup is of value if it slight- 
ly relaxes the nerves of the stomach and 
stimulates the flow of gastric juice; but 
it is not intended to do more, and if too 
nourishing is a positive impediment to the 
digestion of other food. .The fish which 
follows it may generally be digested in 
from three to three and a half hours, and 
the inevitable potato, when served as a 
puree, is more easily subjected to the ac- 
tion of the salivary glands. But the slice 
of roast beef, generally half raw and al- 
ways underdone, is the cardinal sin of 
English and American dietaries. It brings 
in its train inflammatory conditions of all 
kinds—danger through fever germs to the 
blood, danger through tuberculosis to the 
lungs, danger through Bright’s disease to 
the kidneys. Those who have any ten- 
dency to gout, above all, should never eat 
beef. 

Pork, when fresh, is equally objection- 
able, and mutton one degree less so. Lamb 
—like all the young meats—is more deli- 
cate in flavor. Veal, when it is properly 
prepared, is tender and appetizing, though 
it requires (but rarely receives) long and 
slow cooking. Poultry and game are free 
from the germs which make the red meats 
(unless their origin and mode of feeding 
are known) a constant menace to health. 

To return to our dinner: Salads, as has 
already been explained, are recommended 
principally on account of the agreeable 
way in which they supply vegetable salts, 
a certain amount of oil, and a little vine- 
gar. But while a mayonnaise contains 
these elements, it is enriched by the addi- 
tion of eggs and other ingredients; and if 
lobster or other fish or meat is added, it 
is not desirable. The oil is absorbed by 
the fish or meat, and renders it indigest- 
ible. Dessert, if simply composed of fruit, 
is not objectionable, though the Spaniards 
have a proverb that “fruit is gold in the 
morning, silver-at noon, and lead at night.” 

Taking this daily supply of food from 
the standpoint of dietetics, we find, in the 
first place, too much protein in the form 
of beef. In the second, too much starch in 
the form of potatoes, which, besides 75 
per cent. of water, contain 18 per cent. of 
starch. Eliminate these, and a fairly 
wholesome dietary is left for those who 
take abundant exercise in the open air, 
though some men of science would con- 
sider the proportion of sugar and starch 
too large. 

Without moderate exercise, to avoid the 
danger of growing stout, it will be neces- 
sary to suppress the sugar in the tea and 
coffee and the mid-day pudding, and to use 
bread very moderately. In youth, it is 
unnec2ssary to say, all these food materia!s 
—and more—may be assimilated, while old 
age can dispose of less. Among the bless- 
ings of age may be counted a happy im- 
munity from that hunger which, as Co- 
riolanus says, “breaks stone walls.” 

It .must never be forgotten, however, 
that when the condition of the system is 
normal, meat is an essential element of 
food. Vegetarians, misled perhaps as 
much by humanitarian as by other consid- 
erations, ignore the fact that the teeth, the 
stomach, and the length of the intestinal 
canal all show that man is a meat-eating 
animal. As Sir Henry Thompson has re- 
cently pointed out, even when the proper 
proportion of proteids exist in vegetable 
foods, the amount required to take the 
place of meat far exceeds the average 
capacity of the human stomach. Meat in 
moderation, with due consideration of per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies, is needed for the 
maintenance of physical and mental vigor, 
and for the development of the body and 
brain, which we strive to ensure through 
wise living. ‘The aim of diet,” to quote 
John Milton, “should be to preserve the 
body’s health and hardness, to render 
lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obedience 
to the mind, to the cause of religion and 
our country’s liberty, when it shall require 
firm hearts in sound bodies to stand and 
cover their stations.”—Harper’s Bazar. 





Liquid Air for Tableand Kitchen 


It is now almost certain that liquid air 
will soon be put on the market at very 
moderate prices. ‘he practical household- 
er, therefore, is already beginning to ask 
questions. 

“Of what use will it be to me?’ he 
queries. “Why should. I pay money for 
cans of air, liquid or otherwise? It is very 
curious and interesting, no doubt, but 
what can I do with it? And isn’t it dan- 
gerous stuff anyhow to have about the 
house?’ 

To answer these very natural questions 
as fully as possible, yet briefly and in plain 
language, is the purpose of this article. 

Only home uses will be considered, and 
even of these scarcely half can be indi- 
cated. If there is any limit to the ultimate 
possibilities of liquid air the writer husn’t 
yet discovered it. 

First, how will it be supplied, how long 
can it be kept, and is it safe to handle? 

It will be brought to your house, like 
milk or seltzer water, in protected cans 
containing any desired quantity from a 
quart or two up to twenty or thirty gal- 
lons. The style of the cans will doubtless 
vary. The simplest are nothing more than 
tin cylinders, closed at the bottom but 
open at the top and heavily felted. 

In these liquid air can be kept about 
twenty-four hours. You can dip it out as 
wanted with an ordinary long-handled tin 
dipper. If, however, you should drop the 
dipper just after using it would shatter 
like thin glass when it struck the floor. 
With a ladle of copper or aluminum this 
little accident could not occur, as these 
metals are not made brittle by cold.° 

By the use of more elaborate vessels— 
some of which have already been tested 
and patented—the liquid air can be kept 
for a number of days. From these it is 
drawn off by a sort of spigot. It can be 
sent by rail and delivered at distant points. 

Liquid air is as safe to handle as boiling 
water, and requires about the same pre- 
cautions. Here extremes meet. Intense 
cold burns like heat, and liquid air has 
even been used to cauterize ulcers. 

Yet you need not fear to touch it. You 
may thrust your hand into a basin of: it 
with perfect safety, just as you may touch 
hot iron with your moistened finger, pro- 
vided the hand is instantly withdrawn. If 
spilled on your clothes it will not harm 
even the finest fabrics. 

But ‘never venture to put liquid air in 
your mouth—if you wish to live. And in 
taking up a dish containing it use a hand- 
kerchief or holder of some sort, exactly as 
if it were hot. 

In another respect liquid air is like boil- 
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ing water. It must not be confined. Plug 
up your teakettle and it will soon burst. 
If the plugged kettle contained liquid air 
it would do the same thing even though 
set upon a block of ice, for this strange 
stuff is always boiling and you ean’t pre- 
vent it. 

Be careful also not to wet cotton waste 
or any other loose, combustible substance 
with this fluid. Such a mixture is vio- 
lently explosive, though only until the 
liquid gas has evaporated; and it will not 
explode unless fire is put to it. 

These things remembered, liquid air is 
more innocent than spring water. If a 
canful were upset on your parlor carpet 
there would be no harm done. 

And uow, assuming that a two-gallon 
can has been delivered at your door, what 
can you do with it? 

Of course the most obvious use is for 
cooling things—any sort of refrigeration. 

A bowlful set in your refrigerator will 
do all the work of a big cake of ice, but 
much better. It will slowly waste away, 
but the product is nothing but air—and 
cold. It is absolutely dry; there will be 
no drip- In fact, any closet or cupboard 
can be used as a refrigerator with liquid 
air, only it will waste a little faster. 


You want a glass of ice-water. Pour 
the water into the tumbler and drop into 
it half a teaspoonful or less of liquid air. 
Then watch it a moment, for it is a beau- 
tiful experiment. After dancing and bub- 
bling and showing all manner of jewel 
tints for about a minute the liquid air dis- 
appears. Your glass of water is now 
cooled and has a little lump of ice in it. 

To cool an oyster let one drop of the 
liquid fall on it. Too much would freeze 
it harder than flint. Should you happen 
to put too much on a lump of butter you 
could pound it into yellow powder with a 
hammer, though it would soon thaw. 

Many kinds of food and drink are much 
improved after being thus frozen and 
thawed. 

To make ice-cream pour a little liquid 
air into the cream or custard and stir vig- 
orously. 

You can cool wine or beer almost in- 
stantly by pouring a thin stream over the 
surface of the bottle. This you can do as 
you sit at table; it will not soil the cloth. 
Too much would freeze the liquor and 
break the bottle. 

To cool your parlor on a sultry day take 
half a bucket of liquid air and splash it 
about the room with a dipper, just as you 
would throw water on the sidewalk for a 
similar purpose. It will dance over the 
floor in bright globules and fill the room 
‘for a moment with a cloud of mist, but it 
will wet nothing and do no injury even to 
the most dainty upholstery. 

It will not only cool the air but will 
make it pure and bracing, like a sweet 
mountain breeze, for there is always some 
excess of oxygen in liquid air. 

This is the simplest method of cooling a 
room, and is effective. Soon, however, in- 
geniously constructed fans will be sup- 
plied for this purpose. 

In the sick room this cooling and fresh- 
ening of the air will be simply invaluable, 
especially in fever cases. Many lives un- 
doubtedly will be saved thereby. 

In the case of diseases such as yellow 
fever, the germs of which cannot endure 
frost, all danger of contagion and spread- 
ing may be averted. The protection to 
nurses witit be perfect. 

With such appliances there will be no 
more cases of sunstroke in overheated of- 
fices. And any city flat may be made as 
cool and refreshing as the wide-windowed 
rooms at a mountain summer resort. 
Think of the joy of that when the dog 
star rages—all ye who sleep in hall bed- 
rooms! 

» With liquid air you cannot only purify 
the air but also water, even to the cess- 
pool. It is an admirable disinfectant. The 
large amount of oxygen in it simply burns 
out all impurities. All you have to do is 
to throw it in, and perhaps stir it up a 
little. A panful p!aced on the floor of the 
cellar will sweeten things up down there 
wonderfully, besides making the place, and 
indeed the whole house, perceptibly cooler. 

All these things, and much more, yon can 
do yourself without trouble and without 
special appliances. All you need is a wrop- 
erly insulated can containing a few gallons 
of the liquid. 

Soon, however, all manner of clever ap- 
pliances will be provided, and when that 
happens liquid air will become a factor in 
everyday life such as electricity is now. 
—New York World. . 





Cooking and Morals. 


When a man does not get the stimulat- 
ing nourishment which his nature craves 
he resorts to liquor to supply the want. 
With this fact staring one in the face, is 
is not wise to teach them unfailingly good 
food, with all the elements that stimulate 
and nourish the body and the brain, has 
its moral as well as its physical benefits? 
There are cases on record proving the ben- 
efits of public school cooking, where the 
domestic sky has been perfectly cleared 
of clouds simply because good food was 
offered, where before it had been badly 
cooked, and consequently did not properly 
nourish. In one home the substitution of 
a well-cooked cup of cocoa for the sloppy, 
herby tea that had become a component 
part of every morning meal, and a nice 
Indian cake or plate of muffins for the 
dry baker’s loaf, began a work of reform. 
The father was proud of the daughter’s 
skill as a cook; the mother, who had grown 
careless and shiftless and indifferent, was 
shamed by it. The consequence was bet- 
ter provision on the part of one, and more 
care in preparation on the part of the 
other. The mother was by no means 
above turning to account some of the prac- 
tical knowledge the daughter had ac- 
quired under such competent training, and 
she began also to brush up her own knowl- 
edge that she had carelessly allowed to 
fall into disuse. The result is a happy 
home, a united family, a cheerful, con- 
tented, busy wife, and-a man who puts 
into the family larder what formerly went 
to the saloon.—Sallie Joy White, in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





The remedy for the discomforts, and 
even dangers, which errors in hygiene in- 
vite, lies in seeking for and correcting the 
errors. Proper care of the skin is one of 
the most important measures for combat- 
ing rheumatic pains. Bathing should be 
practised during the winter months almost 
as frequently as in summer, although the 
water should be of a comfortable warmth. 
In certain cases hot baths are beneficial. 
Errors of diet are to be corrected, and gen- 
eral measures for the promotion of health 
should be habitually observed. 

Obscure pain in the joints is to be re- 
garded as one of nature’s hints in favor of 
a more healthful manner of living. Such 
hints are not to be disregarded without 
peril.—Youth’s Companion. 





Seotch Mggs.—Shell six hard boiled eggs 
and cover with a paste made of one-third 
cup stale bread crumbs cooked soft in one- 
third cup milk, then mixed with one cup 
jean boiled ham minced very fine and sea- 
soned with cayenne and one-half teaspoon 
mixed mustard and one raw egg beaten. 
Roll slightly in fine bread crumbs and fry 





in hot deep fat, a delicate brown. Nice 
for picnics : natch 


A Lost Love—Advice Wanted. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: _. ; 

Being a reader of your valuable paper 
for about a-year, and noticing that.you are 
always giving good advice on different 
things, I have decided to put a little case 
before you to be answered in next month’s 
number of Fruit Grower, or whenever 
most convenient. © ; 

I became acquainted with a lady about 
the first of March: I have taken her 
driving and to places of amusement, and 
have found her company most agreeable. 
I went with her about a month, or long 
enough to think she was a perfect lady. 
We became very much ‘attached ‘to each 
other. She told me; however, that she had 
other steady. company but thought a great 
deal of me, as I do of her, so much so 
that we would kiss just at parting each 
night. Now, dear Editor, do not form an 
idea that the young woman is unladylike, 
or rude: shé is truly virtuous. She went 
on a visit to friends in a neighboring town, 
and I received two nice letters from her 
in which she stated how much she enjoyed 
my company, and assuring me that it was 
not flattery. She then went to Chicago 
to accept a position and I have not heard 
from her since, and. that is over two 
months ago. 
what shall I do, as I love her dearly. I 
would like to have your special advice.— 
Yours truly, A reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 

Reply: I assume that you desire that I 
should give you some hints as to what the 
young lady really.meant by receiving your 
attentions and your kisses, also that you 


“desire my opinion of this young lady. Since 


no names are mentioned, either yours or 
hers, I feel that I can speak freely. My 
opinion is that this lady friend of yours is 
something of a -flirt, or coquette. She 
seems to be one of those girls who like to 
receive the attentions and caresses of 
young men, and who during the absence 
of one lover takes pleasure in accepting 
the attentions and caresses of another. — 

The fact that she received your atten- 
tions and at the same time was receiving 
marked attentions from another young 
man, particularized as “steady company,” 
indicates that she was either fickle-minded, 
or inclined-to flirtations. 

There are plenty of men and women who 
are more or less ‘deceitful. It is the ma- 
ture of some people to be ‘honest.and frank 
in all their words and actions. Such. peo- 
ple usually indicate their honesty of pur- 
pose through the expression of their faces, 
through their words, and through the tone 
of their voices. There are other people who 
are artful. although they may appear to be 
artless. Such people are skilled in decep- 
tion. They have the airs and manners of 
angels, whereas in fact they are deceivers. 
There is no person more likely to be de- 
ceived in another than a young man in a 
girl with whom he is in love. It has been 
said that love is blind. It is very difficult 
for a lover to see any defects in the girl 
he loves. 

Surely E cannot make my answer spe- 
cific, or positive, and simply surmise in the 
premises, making no charges, or no con- 
demnation whatever. I should suspect that 
when your lady friend went to Chicago 
she found other young men who readily 
occupied the position of iover which you 
formerly occupied. I should suspect that 
she found the attentions of these new ac- 
quaintances more desirable than yours, 
since she did not write you, or attempt to 
keep up the old acquaintance and corre- 
spondence. And yet it is barely possible 
that she may have written, and that her 
letters have gone astray, or that she has 
been sick, or that she has had some good 
reason for not writing you. But from the 
hints you have given me, I should judge 
that she was not just the kind of a girl to 
make you a good wife. No good, true girl 
is justified in’ kissing men to whom she is 
not engaged. 

While such trials as yours are painful 
they often result in good. I would advise 
you to look elsewhere for a life companion, 
and try and forget the young lady in ques- 
tion. 





Surgeon’s Awful Error. 


Seven years ago Thomas. Stewart, 
then ten years old, lost the sight of one 
eye, the blade of a penknife having been 
accidentally run into it. Dr. Alexander 
Proudfoot .attended him. Recently. Dr. 
Proudfoot advised the removal of the use- 
less eye, as the only means of preserving 
the other intact. This was agreed to, and 
the task was entrusted to Dr. Proudfoot, 
who is assistant oculist and aurist to the 
general hospital. 

The operation took place at the family 
residence, and at its conclusion it was 
found that a terrible mistake had been 
made. The.healthy eye had been re- 
moved. .Qn .recoyery. from the effects of 
the anaesthetic the patient found himself 
blind. 





Drs. Lange and Melzing, of Vienna, have 
succeeded in taking photographs of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach in the 
living subject.. A stomach tube some 60 
centimeters Jong and with a diameter of 
11 millimeters is provided with an electric 
light at its lower end, and, at the upper 
end is a camera. The stomach is first 
emptied of its contents, and after being 
washed is distended with air, Then fifty 
pictures or more’can be taken in rapid suc- 
cession in from ten to fifteen minutes. The 
apparatus can be turned on its axis so that 
all parts of the mucous membrane can be 
photographed. The photographs are nat- 
urally very minute, but they can, of 
course, be enlarged to any extent. 


Mrs. Pinkham’s Medicine Made 
a New Woman of Mrs. Kuhn. 


| [LErrern TO MRS. PINKHAM MO. 64,492] 


‘* Dear Mus. Pinswam—I think it is 
my duty to write: to you expressing 
my sincere gratitude for the wonder- 
ful relief I have experienced by the use 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. I tried different doctors, also 
different kinds of medicine. I would 
feel better at times, then would be 
as bad as ever. 

‘*For eight years I wasa great suf- 
ferer. I had falling of the womb and 
was in such misery at my monthly 
periods I could not work but a little 
before I would haveto liedown. Your 
medicine has made a new woman of me. 
I can now work all day and not get 
tired. I thank you for what you have 
done for me. I shall always praise 
your medicine te all suffering women.” 
—Mnrs. E, E. Kuan, Germano, OxI0. 


“T have taken eight bottles of Lydia 
EK. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
and used two packages of your Sana- 
tive Wash, also some of the Liver Pills, 
and I can say that your remedies will 
do all that you claim for them. Before 
taking your remedies I was very bad 
with womb trouble, was nérvous, had 
no ambition, could not sleep, and my 
food seemed to do me no good. NowI 
am well, and your medicine has cured 
me. I will gladly recommend your med- 
icine to every one wherever I go.”—. 
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two days, she tried some of ag 4 CASCARETS, 
ey relieved the pain in her head almost 
fimedis Rusty. We bott recommend Cascarets.”* 


AS. STEDEFORD, 
Pittsburg Safe & Deposit Co, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good! Do 
@ood, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50. 


ee CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Bterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 317 
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Fapning Mil Bars, | 
Hay, Stock, vator, Railroad, fi 

Send for free Catalogue and see how to Save Money. 
&5i GB. Jefferson Bt. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, 


Please mention Green's Fruit. Grower. 


THE TOPPING 
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ed Frnit Presses. 
Send for circular. 
HR. Torrie, Marion, N.Y 
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000 SOLD. Every home should have 
one for bathing purposes. It opens the millions 
of pores, forces out the poisons which cause 
disease. Makes you clean, vigorous and 
healthy. Prevents disease. Provides Turkish, 
hot air and medicated baths at home, 3c. each. 
ta Beautifies complexion. Recommended by best 
aa physicians, ithout drugs it cures bad 
; rheumatism, pocnegralgia, 
female fills, all blood, . 
5 nervesnd kidney troubles,Guaranteed, 
: Our new 1900 aie has a cnen pee 

supporting fram t mate: ru li 
eS Folds oma Weight 5 ibs. Price complete $5.00, 
Folded. Write us, Valuable book, etc., free. Agents 
wanted, men and women, $100.00 a month and ex- 
ees. Address B. WORLD MFG, OO., Cincinnati, 0. 


“ @p,Pal’d QUAKER FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABINED 
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We recommend above firm as reliable,—Ediior. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
No Money in Advance! 
$1550 m HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 

Shipped anywhere C. O. D., with 

rivilege to examine, 

A\ Women Boreand Gin’ 
= < -3 well made and durable. 
CARS 50 
GINS INS $50 “Arlington”? $22.00 
No better wheels made. 

Others at $10, $18.50, $15.50, $17.50 & $19.60; all splendid 
value. Buy direct m manufacturers, thus saving 
dealers’ Ao profits. Write today for special offer. [llus- 

trated Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS" UNION 

162 W. Van Buren St. B-80, Chicago, Ills, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
In surplus, alse dwarf, L. Bonne and Duchess 
pear trees, Lombard, Shipper’s Pride and Brad- 
shaw plum trees, Ben Davis, and other appie 


trees, Victoria and Cherry currants, Norway 
Spruce and Arbor-Vite, about two feet high for 
hedges. Surplus of Red-Leaved Beach and Caro- 
lina Poplar. Send us a list of your wants and 
let us price your list. 
GREEN'S NURSERY Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ee wh) & Ladics at home or traveling, taking order: 
‘ve using and selling Prof.Gray’s Piaters, Pilates, 


e Wavhes, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles and all 
: “N metai goods. No experience, heavy , 
ad | I in | outfits complete, all tools, lathes, ma- 
terials, etc., ready for work. Gol 
e teach you the art, furnish secrets and formulas REE. 
Write to-day. Testimonials, saniples, etc., 
B. 


plate, modern methods. We do plating, 
. sever and el, also Me 
FREE. 
GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 7, CINCINNATI, @ 








manufacture outfits, all sizes. Only 
by néw dipping 








FREE SPRAY PUMP ji.00° Wesreanit Tt 
you mean business and want agency send 2Se. We will 


mplete pump that will do the work of a $10 
oy ?. r PUMP bo. B 918, Westbrook, Maine, 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Pumps water without any atten- 
tion or expense for 


IRRIGATION. 
oe» Big Increase in Crops 
_ Independent of Rain 
Higher Prices. 
Early Crops 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty Street, New York. 












MAKE A GOOD WACON. 
tieless. Ef E has good wheels it is 
useless. 

tHe ELECTRIC Ww 8 
are good wheelsand they make a wagon 
last indefinitely. They are made high or 

ow, any width of tire, to it any skein. 


hey can’t get loose, rot or break 
down. They last always.Catalog free, 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 91 Quincy, Ills. 
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for it. .The book alone is worth'the price of both. ¢ 
Address: THE HOME PUBLISHING CO., 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
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q Se aes ON 148 page Illustrated ress 
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KING HARNESS CO., 14 Church St.. OWEGO, N. Y, 
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Sorrow Turned to Joy. 


— 


“Remarkable institutions, these cooking 
echools, aren’t they?’ said the man who 
talks in the lunch room. 

The other men at his table smiled know- 
ingly. 

ae it up,” said one of them. “Never 
been up against a graduate of one. Not 
hankering, either, to—” zm 

“Yes, siree, they certainly are extra- 
ordinary outfits,” interrupted the garru- 
lous man. “Had an experience with a 
dinner a la cooking school yesterday even- 
ing. Well, say, of all the—” 

“Don’t go into details, old man,” said 
one of the party. “Give us a chance to 
eat without such a handicap as a descrip- 
tion of a cooking school feed’s bound to 
be. Don’t inflict any unnecessary suffer- 
ing on us.” 

“First time I had ever been dragged up 
to a cooking school dinner myself,” went 
on the talkative man, ignoring his friend’s 
pleading. “But I’d heard enough about 
them to be shy. Happened this way: 

“My wife’s younger sister—mighty 
pretty girl, at that—came on here from 
Philadelphia on a visit yesterday morning. 
As luck would have it, our cook’s thirty- 
third cousin, or something, got sick the 
night before and the cook sent us word 
that she couldn’t possibly report for duty 
yesterday morning. My wife got the 
breakfast yesterday morning—pretty fair 
cook, my wife, when she has to meet an 
emergency—but she had a long face at the 
meal over the lack of a cook to get the 
dinner. 

“ ‘Of course, I can get the dinner my- 
self,’ she said, ‘but it’s so provoking to 
have to—’ 

“Right here her sister chimed in. 

“ ‘Please let me get the dinner to-day,’ 
she said. ‘I know how to get a dinner, 
I’ve been to cooking school all winter.’ 

“My wife looked at me out of the slants 
of her eyes, and I looked at her the same 
way. Neither of us wanted to say any- 
thing to wound the girl’s feelings, and yet 
the prospect was something black. 

“ ‘Maybe I can get some colored girl in 
the neighborhood to come around,’ par- 
tied my wife. 

““*O, but don’t do that,’ insisted her sis- 
ter. ‘I really can cook, you know. I took 
the full course. Just let me get the din- 
ner to-day, please.’ 

“Well, there was nothing for it. My 
wife agreed with, what grace she ecuald 
muster, and I just bent over my plate 
and said nothing. But I kept up a hard 
thinking, I’d heard about these here cook- 
ing schools and lumpy bread and watery 
soup and all that. 

“My wife, when she came out into the 
vestibule to bid me good-by before I 
started for the office, whispered to me that 
it couldn’t be helped—that she didn’t want 
to make her sister feel bad by turning her 
suggestion down—and told me that I'd 
only have to endure it once, for she’d have 
a cook by night, sure, 

“*Anyway, you need not eat much,’ she 
said. ‘You can just pretend to eat, and 
then you can slip out down town after 
dinner and get something you like to eat 
at a restaurant.’ 

“Well, sirs, the thought of that cooking 
school dinner preyed on me all day yes- 
terday so that I couldn’t work. I told 
myself repeatedly that I was too derned 
good-natured thus to offer myself as a hu- 
man sacrifice on the altar of a cooking- 
school dinner, and as the hour for knock- 
ing off work at the office drew nigh and 
along with it the dinner hour at home, [ 
thought strongly of just bolting for it and 
not showing up at home at all until after 
dark, when I figured the remains of that 
awful dinner ’ud be cleared away. I 
didn’t want to make the young woman 
feel bad, though, and so I gathered all my 
nerve and pranced up home, prepared to 
do or die. Well, fellows, you can say what 
you please about your experiences, but J 
want to tell you right now—” 

“Don’t,” interrupted one of his friends. 
“Just leave it to our imaginations. Don’t 
throw us any essays upon sogginess, or 
that sort of thing. Suppose you wound 
up by kicking the table over, hey?” 

“You can say what you like about your 
experiences and the great feeds you've 
had,” pursued the narrator, “‘but it would 
just have made your mouths water even 
to look at that dinner. Never enjoyed any 
meal so much in my life. Absolutely per- 
fect, the whole thing. 

“In the first place that young woman 
knew how to garnish dishes and how to 
dress a table—big bumehes of lilacs and 
wild flowers scattered around, and—well, 
you ought to have tasted that cream of 
celery soup! It was enough to make old 
Sam Ward come back in the spirit. Took 
three plates of it ang hollered for more. 
Then a chicken pot pie—say, you fellows 
know what chicken pot pie dough gener- 
ally is—heavy as sinkers, and yallery and 
tough? F 

“Well, say, it’s a wonder this dough 
didn’t float right up in the air, it was so 
light. Gravy full of little snips of green 
parsley, and fluffy biscuits, lighter’n a 
feather, baked tomatoes like your mother 
never heard of, much less cooked; aspara- 
gus with cream dressing that would set 
you crazy, potato croquettes such as a fel- 
low only dreamfs about and never expects 
to actually eat, corn fritters as crisp as 
new hundred-dollar bills, and, finally, just 
before the black coffee that was in itself 
enough to bind a man forever to his home 
and fireside, a lemon meringue pie, about 
three inches thick, that tasted of lemons: 
the bottom crust just as fluffy as the top 
one, and—” 

e was here interrupted by cries of de- 
rision and contemptuous disbelief. But 
his interrupters all looked as if their 
“teeth were leaking,” nevertheless. He 
stuck to his story stoutly, 

“Say,” finally inquired one of the doubt- 
ers, “how long is your sister-in-law going 
to be in town?” 

“Couple weeks,” was the reply. 

“Well, the only way to prove this pipe 
story of yours is to ask ther to cook next 
Sunday’s dinner and invite the whole 
bunch of us up,” said one of the narrator’s 
friends, with a wolfish expression in his 
eye, and the way they all jumped at the 
invitation when it was extended was some- 
thing remarkable for its unanimity.— 
Washington Star. 





Gwilliams, 





“IT think you sat behind me in church 
just how,” said the long, angular man who 
was making his way leisurely along the 
avenue, apparently not in so much of a 
hurry for his Sunday dinner as the major- 
ity of the well-dressed people thronging 
past him on the sidewalk seemed to be 


for theirs. 

“Ah? said the affable individual to 
whom he had addressed the remark. 
“Very likely.” 

“Yes. I should recognize you by your 
voice, even if I had not seen you.” 


“Indeed ?” 
“Yes, I heard you sing. You will ex- 


quite well in congregational singing.” 

“You think it might?’ 

“Yes, in a large congregation, you know. 
It is rather remarkable in point of vol- 
ume.” 

“I don’t remember ever hearing~any- 
body find fault with it before. I thought 
I had a pretty fair voice.” 

“Yes, I could see that. You let it out 
with a freedom that was terrifying. If 
anybody had ever told you, for instance, 
that you sing through your nose——” 

“T think I should have told him he was 
a fool.”—Chicago Record. 





An Owl Tale. 





In the spring time when hens will per- 
sist in setting, George Boyce secured a 
fine strain of eggs, and Biddy being in a 
good place, she received the eggs. What 
was Mr. Boyce’s surprise a few mornings 
later to find Biddy minus her head and 
otherwise mangled. But there was an- 
other broody hen and George popped the 
eggs under her and threw away the dead 
one; imagine his surprise again a few 
days later to find the second hen served 
the same way as the first. But there are 
the eggs and chickens we want, so a third 
hen received the eggs, and when Mr. 
Boyce went to see how things were the 
next morning. Great gun! there laid the 
remains of the third fowl. No tracks were 
to be seen on either occasion. The neigh- 
bors came and each one had an idea, some 
said it must be a cat, another a mink, an- 
other a skunk, another an ow! and others 
something else, but Americanism asserted 
itself, and it was decided to find out if 
possible. A dozen traps were set around 
the remains of the dead hen before night, 
and the next morning, early, Mr. Boyce 
and his boys found a very large brown owl 
fast in one of the traps—the rascal was 
caught. 

This owl is commonly known around 
here as the “hoot owl.” This nocturnal 
visitor without doubt, destroys more bird 
and fowl life than anything else. Its de- 
struction should be encouraged. It is not 
often seen in the daytime unless in very 
early morning or towards evening and 
then usually in the dense woods. E. H. 
Burson has two fine specimens mounted. 
Mr. Boyce has had the invader of his hen 
roost mounted and it looks well, but fierce 
enough to tackle even more than three 
hens. We sympathize with Mr. Boyce for 
the loss of his Biddies and the blasting of 
his hope for thirteen fine chickens but in 
securing the perpetrator of the “fow)l’’ 
deeds he has done the public a good ser- 
vice, and may pat himself on the back and 
say, good boy.—"B.” 





The Elixir of Life. 





“Leave me alone,” he said in an altered 
voice, “and do not return until I go out 
again.” 

When the steps of the old servant, who 
was the last to leave, had died away on 
the stone flooring, Don Juan locked the 
door hastily, and, sure that he was alone, 
exclaimed: 

“Now, let us try!” 

The body of Bartholomeo lay on a long 
table. To hide the revolting spectacle of 
a corpse whose extreme decreptitude and 
thinness made it look like a skeleton, the 
embalmers had drawn a sheet over the 
body, which covered all but the head. This 
mummy-like figure was laid out in the mid- 
dle of the room, and the linen, naturally 
clinging, outlined the form vaguely, but 
showing its stiff, bony thinness. The face 
already had large purple spots, which 
showed the urgency of completing the em- 
balming. Despite the skepticism with 
which Don Juan was armed, he trembled 
as he uncorked the magic phial of crystal. 
When he stood close to the head he shook 
so that he was obliged to pause for a mo- 
ment. But this young man had allowed 
himself to be corrupted by the customs of 
a dissolute court. An idea worthy of the 
Duke of Urbina came to him, and gave 
him a courage which was spurred on by 
lively curiosity. It seemed as if the demon 
had whispered the words which resounded 
in his heart: “Bathe an eye!” He took a 
piece of linen, and, after having moistened 
it sparingly with the precious liquid, he 
passed it gently over the right eyelid of 
the corpse. The eye opened! 

“Ah!” said’Don Juan, gripping the flask 
in his hand as we clutch in our dreams the 
branch by which we are suspended over a 
precipice. 

He saw an eye full of life, a child’s eye 
in a death’s head, the liquid eye of youth, 
in which the light trembled. Protected by 
beautiful black lashes, it scintillated like 
one of those solitary lights which travelers 
see in lonely places on winter evenings. It 
seemed as if the glowing eye would pierce 
Don Juan. It thought, accused, con- 
demned, threatened, judged, spoke—it cried, 
it snapped at him! There was the most 
tender supplication, a royal anger, then the 
love of a young girl imploring mercy of her 
executioners. Finally, the awful look that 
a man casts upon his fellow-men on his 
way to the scaffold. So much life shone 
in this fragment of life that Don Juan re- 
coiled in terror. He walked up and down 
the room, not daring to look at the eye, 
which stared back at him from the ceiling 
and from the hangings. The room was 
sown with points full of fire, of life, of 
intelligence. Everywhere gleamed eyes 
which shrieked at him. 

“He might have lived a hundred years 
longer!” he cried involuntarily when, led in 
front of his father by some diabolical in- 
fluence, he contemplated the luminous 
spark. 

Suddenly the intelligent eye closed, and 
then opened again abruptly, as if assent- 
ing. If a voice had cried, “Yes,” Don 
‘Juan could not have been more startled. 

“What is to be done?” he thought. 

He had the courage to try to close this 
white eyelid, but his efforts were in vain. 

“Shall I crush it out? Perhaps that 
would be parricide?”’ he asked himself. 

“Yes,” said the eye, by means of an 
ironical wink. 

“Ah!” cried Don Juan, “there is sorcery 
in it!” 

He approached the eye to crush it. A 
large tear rolled down the hollow cheek 
of the corpse and fell on Belvidero’s hand. 

“Tt is scalding!’”’ he cried, sitting down. 

This struggle had exhausted him, as if, 
like Jacob, he had battled with an angel. 

At last he arose, saying: ‘So long as 
there is no blood——” 

Then, collecting all the courage needed 
for the cowardly act, he crushed out the 
eye, pressing it in With the linen without 
looking at it. A deep moan, startling and 
terrible, was heard. It was the poor span- 
iel, who died with a howl. 

“Could he have been in the secret?” Don 
Juan wondered, surveying the faithful ani- 
mal. 

Don Juan. was considered a dutiful son. 
He raised a monument of white marble 
over his father’s tomb and employed the 
most. prominent artists of the time to 
carve the figures. _He was not altogether 
at ease until the statue of his father, kneel- 
ing before Religion, imposed its enormous 





weight om the grave, in which he had 


trated the principles of social life, and he 
understood the world all the better be- 
cause he viewed it across a tomb. He 
analyzed men and things that he might 
have done at once with the past, repre- 
sented by history; with the present, ex- 
pressed by the law, and with the future, 
revealed by religion. He took soul and 
matter, threw them into a crucible, and 
found nothing there, and from that time 
forth he became Don Juan. 

Master of the illusions of life, he threw 
himself—young and beautiful—into life; 
despising the world, but seizing the world. 
—Translated by Neil Carew, for Short 
Stories, from the French of Balzac. 





Hoarding “Miserable Dollars,” 





The third use, and the only noble use of 
surplus wealth, is this: That it be re- 
garded as a sacred trust, to be admin- 
istered by its possessor, into whose hands 
it flows, for the highest good of the people. 

Man does not live by bread alone, and 
five or ten cents a day more revenue scat- 
tered over thousands would produce little 
or no good. Accumulated into a great 
fund and expended as Mr. Cooper ex- 
pended it, for the Cooper Institute, estab- 
lishes something that will last for genera- 
tions. It will educate the brain, the spir- 
itual part of man. It furnishes a ladder 
upon which the aspiring poor may climb; 
and there is no use whatever, gentlemen, 
trying to help people who do not help 
themselves. You cannot push any ohe up 
a ladder unless he be willing to climb a 
little himself. When you stop boosting, 
he falls, to his injury. 

Therefore, I have often said, and I te- 
peat, that the day is coming, and already 
we see its dawn, in which the man who 
dies possessed of millions of available 
wealth which was free and in his hands 
ready to be distributed will die disgraced. 
Of course I do not mean that the man in 
business may not be stricken down with 
his capital in the business, which cannot 
be withdrawn, for capital is the tool with 
which he works his wonders and produces 
more wealth. I refer to the man who dies 
possessed of millions of securities which 
are held simply for the interest they pro- 
duce, that he may add to his hoard of 
miserable dollars. 

By administering surplus wealth during 
life, great wealth may become a blessing 
to the community, and the occupation of 
the business man accumulating wealth may 
be elevated so as to rank with any profes- 
sion. In this way he may take rank even 
with the physician, one of the highest of 
our professions, because he too, in a sense, 
will be a physician, looking after and try- 
ing not to cure it, but to prevent the ills 
of humanity. 

To those of you who are compelled, or 
who desire, to follow a business life and to 
accumulate wealth, I commend this ideal 
as the only one worthy of young men priv- 
jileged to call themselves graduates of 
Union College. The epitaph which every 
rich man should wish himself justly enti- 
tled to is that seen upon the monument 
to Pitt: 

He lived without ostentation, 
And he died poor. 

—Andrew C. Carnegie, in “Success, and 

How to Attain It.” 





Mr. Shivvers Tries Heroic Treat- 
ment. 





“Um-m-m!” said Mr. Shivvers, thought- 
fully, laying down his paper. “I believe 
there is something in that.” 

“In what?’ asked Mrs. Shivvers. 

“Why, in their ‘Health Hints for the 
Helpless’ they say that the reaction and 
after-glow of cold morning baths is an in- 
fallible cure for neuralgia and rheuma- 
tism,”’ explained Mr. Shivvers. 

“Cold water right out of the spigot, 
without any warm water at all?’ cried 
Mrs. Shivvers. 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Shivvers. 

“O-0-0-oh! I couldn’t,”’ shuddered Mrs. 
Shivvers. . 

Mr. Shivvers smiled a superior smile. 

“Of course it is rather heroic treatment, 
and requires considerable moral as well as 
physical courage, but to a man convinced 
of its efficacy that is of no consequence,” 
he said, complacently, ‘and I certainly 
shall give it a fair trial. Besides,” he 
continued, fortifying his sudden resolu- 
tion, “it is not one sudden freezing plunge, 
but a gradual immersion while you very 
slowly count six. Like this: One, and 
you put in one foot; two, you put in the 
other; three, you sink upon one knee; four, 
you kneel on both; five, you plunge in 
your arms; and six, you immerse your 
body. So, after all, it is not so very dread- 
ful. Yes, I shall certainly try it to-mor- 
row morning.” ; 

However, Mr. Shivvers did. not seem so 
enthusiastic.in the morning. His wife let 
the cold water run, according to his in- 
structions, until the tub was full to over- 
flowing, but, in spite of reiterated infor- 
mation to that effect, he still lingered in 
bed. 

“Jeremiah,” cried Mrs. Shivvers at last, 
from the bureau, where she was doing up 
her hair, “this is the eleventh time I’ve 
ealled you, and you just must get up. 
You’ll be late for breakfast as.it is. You 
needn’t try that bath if you are afraid of 
it,” she added, with a Jaugh. 

Slowly and reluctantly Mr. Shivvers 
crept out from under the warm covers, si- 
lently casting a look of reproach upon his 
smiling spouse, and into the bath-room, 
with a laggard step of one who has some- 
thing weighing upon his mind. Then there 
was a long, a very long, wait. Nor was. it 
until his wife had several times exhorted 
him to “Hurry up, Jeremiah!” that she 
heard him say: 

“Q-o-o-one. Ouch! Gosh!’ 

Then there was another wait, and an- 
other exhortation. 

“T-t-t-t-twoooo. Ow-ow-ow-wow!”’ 

Another wait and exhortation. 

“Th-th-th-th-th-three-e-e-e-e,”” next. came 
chattering from the bath-room, immediate- 
ly followed by a blood-curdling shout and 
a tremendous splash, then there was 
a succession of agonized yells, and what 
Mrs. Shivvers at first took for a streak 
of lightning flashed out of the bath-room, 
plunged into bed, and rolled itself tightly 
up in the covers. 

“Why, Jeremiah!” gasped Mrs. Shiv- 
vers. j 

Mr. Shivvers simply glared and shiv- 
ered. 

“Woman,” he growled, when he could 
control his chattering teeth, “did you leave 
that cake of soap in the bettom of the 
bath-tub on purpose?’—Harper’s Bazar. 











HOW TO DRAIN LAND PROFITABLY, 
On every farm there is probably some land 
that could be made more e pacauctive by un- 
erdrainage. Properly drained land can al- 
ways be worked earlier, and more profitably, 
The best an 








stalls. He turned and looked at the boy 
with a pleased expression on his face. 
“Well, Albert,” said he, “I’m glad to hear 
that. It is the best thing an enterprising 
boy like you can do. It will keep you 
busy all summer, for raising chickens is a 
business that requires constant vigilance. 
I hope you will stick to it better than you 
have some other things you have gone 
into.”’ 

“I'll stick to it, grandfather, because 
there is lots of money in it. I got these 
eggs by swapping some of ours with Joe 
Wolcott. He says his breed of fowls 
make the best broilers. Three weeks from 
this time I’ll have thirteen chickens and 
as soon ag they are large enough for 
broilers I can sell them at the hotel for 
fifty cents apiece—thirteen chickens at 
fifty cents apiece will bring me six dollars 
and a half, That for my first hatch, and 
plenty more to follow.” 

Albert was ten years old, but if you 
had seen how he held up his head and 
how consequential he looked just then you 
might have thought he was almost a 
grown man. His grandfather smiled at his 
grandson’s calculations and said: ‘Not so 
fast, Albert, not so fast—you make me 
think of the ‘Maid and her milkpail.’” 

“Who was she, grandfather,” asked 
Albert. 

“It was a reading lesson we had in 
Webster’s spelling book when I was a boy 
and went to the district school—a mighty 
good spelling book it was, too. The milk- 
‘maid put a pail of milk on her head one 
morning and started for town to peddle it 
out. She was ene who had the knack of 
balancing a pail of milk on her head—when 
she carried her head level. But that morn- 
ing as she walked along she began to cal- 
culate. She figured up what her milk would 
bring, and how many eggs she would buy 
with the money, and when they were 
hatched into chickens at what price she 
would sell them, and how she would buy 
a new gown with the money. Then she be- 
gan to turn over in her mind what color 
would be the most becoming to her. While 
she was thinking how fine she would look 
she gave her head a toss, and over went 
her milk, her eggs, her chickens and her 
new gown all in a heap. She forgot to 
earry her head level. Now, I’m not one 
to discourage a boy who is going into the 
chicken business, only I want to warn you 
that there isn’t any business that is all 
profit. You must -figure on having losses 
in any venture and especially in the 
chicken business.’’, 

‘Mistress Mary,” Albert’s pet hen, flew 
down just then to pick up some oats the 
horse had pushed out of his stall. Mis- 
tress Mary was a large, motherly looking 
Plymouth Rock hen and had been sitting 
on a nest for two days. Albert was go- 
ing to put the thirteen eggs under her at 
night. It is always best to set hens after 
dark, so they won’t get agitated and flut- 
ter about and break the eggs. 

But the morning after Albert had set- 
tled Mistress Mary on a nest, as he 
thought, “Mistress Mary” showed herself 
to be “quite contrary,” for she had de- 


“serted her nest and was nowhere to be 


seen, evidently having made up her mind 
that she would not hatch chickens out of 
eggs Joe Wolcott’s hens had laid. Here 
was the first trouble in the new business. 
but grandfather came to the rescue and 
got an old setting hen from their neighbor, 
Mrs. Farley, and she proved to be an ac- 
commodating hen, really glad to do a 
neighborly favor. She covered the eggs 
without any ado and in three weeks Albert 
had ten chickens, hatched through her 
faithfulness—a good percentage, grand- 
father said. A week later “Mistress 
Mary” came along the garden walk quite 
unexpectedly with fourteen chickens fol- 
lowing her. She had stolen her nest and 
she made a great clucking to attract Al- 
bert’s attention. He said she had an ex- 
pression on her face that made him think 
she wished to have him understand that 
she had played a good joke on him. 

Grandfather looked at the @ittle flock 
and said: “Hens are very curious crea- 
tures, Albert, you never can calculate as to 
what they will do.” 

Albert made a good start in his business, 
but losses came to him later. Hawks and 
rats and weasels got chickens that strayed 
too far from the mother’s wings. The 
damp weather caused some of his best 
broilers to have the gapes and die. I fear 
he would have given up had it not been for 
grandfather, who was always ready to give 
him help and counsel. He Meaceusl much 
better than grandfather thought he would, 
however. . And. when the season closed, 
Albert did have quite a fair sum to his 
credit for his season’s work. 

So, boys, if you go into the chicken busi- 
hess, remember that there are always 
losses to calculate on as well as profits, 
and don’t be discouraged, but do the best 
you can.—The Evangelist. 





» Cats. 





The bent of the cat’s mind was pleas- 
antly defined a few years ago by a writef 
in the London Spectator, who said there 
could be no doubt as to the view Puss 
took of the philosophy of nature and life. 
She is quite satisfied that the world and 
everything in it were made and exists for 
cats. This appears in all that well-bred 
and cared-for cats do, and in every accent 
and tone of their voice. Puss possesses 
herself with the air of a proprietor of the 
best place and the best food; expects to be 
waited upon; demands a share of every 
dish; and looks upon us as at once her 
Providence and her servant. 

Cats are not demonstrative like dogs 
and do not submit to training like the 
horse. The dog has been credited with 
unbounded affections, and the horse with 
almost human sagacity; but the cat still 
suffers under the bad character that But- 
fon—who cannot have been acquainted 
with any reputable specimens of the race 
—gave her. She is said to be selfish, spite- 
ful, cruel, crafty, treacherous, loving 
places*and not persons, and in every way 
unworthy of fellowship in the household. 
J. G. Wood answers these accusations by 
saying that the cats with which he has 
been most familiar “have been as docile, 
tractable and good tempered as any dog 
could be, and displayed an amount of in- 
tellectual power which would be equalled 
by very few dogs, and surpassed by none.” 
To all persons who/have given their con- 
fidence to Puss and received hers in re- 
turn, they need no answer.—W. H. Lar- 
rabee, in Popular Science Monthly. 


No Perfect Men ? 





Moonstone seems to think there are no 
perfect men, but there are just as many 
perfect men as there are perfect women, 
only women can see men’s faults better 
than their own. I have heard some old 
ladies say if they had their life to live 
over they would not marry the best man 
on earth. They weren’t speaking very 
well of their husbands, but they must re- 
member that every generation gets bet- 
ter, and that young men nowadays are 
better than they were when those old peo- 





ple were young, 


U.8. Dept. Agri. 

Buyers of peach trees should be on the 
watch to avoid such as are infested with 
a somewhat newly discovered insect 
known as the Peach mite. It is an ex- 
ceedingly minute, little whitish mite, hard- 
ly visible to the naked eye, and thus its 
presence can only be detected by the char- 
acteristic injury done the tree. ‘This con- 
sists in eating out the terminal bud so 
that a side shoot is sent out on which the 
terminal is likewise destroyed and so on 
until a crooked, bushy, unsightly tree of 
no value for commercial purposes is the 
result. This is noticeable over a consider- 
able area in an infested nursery by the 
low, bushy growth of the trees. Even 
after the trees have been in the orchard 
for two years I have found this mite still 
working on the terminals of the limbs and 
thus stunting the growth of the tree. 
These minute insects also live under the 
lateral buds and it is probable that they 
are disseminated by being carried on the 
buds with which the seedling trees are 
“budded.” This peculiar injury to nur- 
sery stock/had been noticed for some time, 
but it was only two years ago that Dr. 
M. B. Waite, of the Division of Vegetable 
Pathology, U. 8S. Department. of Agricul- 
ture, discovered the cause, which was also 
done by Prof. W. G. Johnson, of the 
Maryland Agricultural College the same 
year. It has been found to do considerable 
damage in some Maryland nurseries and I 
have found it in young peach orchards in 
the western part of that State. It seems, 
however, to be a pest that is generally dis- 
tributed throughout the country. Mr. C. 
W. Mally, of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, has found it infesting the greater 
part of two Ohio nurseries, in one case a 
block of 500,000 peaches showed its work. 
Mr. D. W. Trine, State Nursery Inspector 
of Michigan, informs me that he has fre- 
quently met with the mite in the nurseries 
of that State and I am informed that it 
occurs in New York nurseries. Prof. P. 
H. Rolfs, of the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion, has found it in several localities in 
that State, but says that it does little 
damage to nursery stock there because as 
soon as the rainy season sets in the mite 
disappears. He also records it as occur- 
ring on an almond tree in the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens at St. Louis, Mo., at 
Ames and in Eastern Iowa, and at Sav- 
annah and Experiment Station. in Georgia, 
and believes that it probably occurs where- 
ever peach and almond are grown in this 
country. As before stated, though this 
pest has doubtless been doing considerable 
damage to nursery stock for some years, 
it has only been recently discovered and 
as yet has not even been given a scientific 
name, being a new species, and very little 
study has been given it. ,. Whether fumiga- 
tion such as is now practiced by many 
nurseries, more particularly to guard 
against scale insects, will also kill this 
pest is a point for careful experiments to 
determine. Inasmuch as it is of so small 
size, is well covered by the bud and 
breathes in a different manner from true 
insects, it seems very doubtful whether 
fumigation, which at the usual strength 
used will not kill the nearly related red 
spider, will kill the peach mite. The best 
way is to keep clear of it by refusing or 
not planting such stock as seems to have 
been infested by it, this being readily de- 
termined by the characteristic destruction 
of several successive terminals. 





Consent of Parents Necessary, 





In Lapland the crime which is punished 
most severely next-to murder is the mar- 
rying of a girl against the express wishes 
of her parents. When a suitor makes his 
appearance he says nothing to the girl, 
nor does she often know who he is, but 
her parents inform ‘her that her hand has 
been applied for. Then, on a day ap- 
pointed, the girl, her parents and friends 
meet together and sit at meat, with the 
suitor and his intended opposite to one 
another, so that they can view each other’s 
face and converse freely. When the feast 
is over the company repair to an open 
space, where “the race for a wife” is to 
be run. The usual distance is about a 
quarter of a mile, and the girl is placed 
a third of the distance in advance of the 
starting point. If she be fleet of foot, and 
does not care for her suitor, she can easily 





distance, then stop, and turn, and inyity 
him with open arms.—Montreal Star, 





The Trouble with the Horse, 





At a recent horse race at Perak, in thy 
Malay peninsula, the sun blazed down on 
a field of hot, excited horses and mea, 
waiting till the eccentricities of the starte 
and an even more eccentric horse should 
combine to get them in line. The patie 
of the former was at last exhuusteg 
“Bring up that horse! Come up on thy 
beast! You'll get into trouble over thi 
I tell you,” and so forth. “I can’t help 
it, sir,” replied the Australian lightweigh 
jockey impatiently, “this is a cab-hor 
this ’orse is. He won’t start till the door 
shuts—and—I haven’t got a door!”—Argy 
naut. 


———= 

When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them re. 
turn again. Imeanaradical cure. I have made 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send atonce for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle-of my infallible remedy. 
Give Express and Post Office. 


Prof, W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar St..N.Y, 


I Make Big Wages 
—-AT HOME— 
end will gladly tell yon all about 
work. It's very pleasant and 
cantly ey, Ti lriesic soma fall Canseco eee 
an im: 
Jo. stomp. MES, 4. HWIGUINS, Box 49 Beaton aston wi 


FARMS 


CHEAP anni 


Located on the Illinois Central R. R, in 


SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mis 
sissippi Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


Of Mississippi—Specially adapted to the 
raising of 


GORN, CATTLE AND HOGS. 


SOIL RICHEST +4_ WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 
E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
TH. Cent. R. R. Co., Park Row, Room 190, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


WANTED. 
WE WANT LADIES 


to introduce our new and iarge assortment of 
Rose Bushes, Fiowering Shrubs 
and Bulbs during the summer months. Write 

















forterms. Salary or Commission, Outfit Free! 


AGG ESI aap ie grec ‘a oe 
HIGHLAND NURSERY Co. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 











STAMPING 


FRE E OUTFIT 


85 Artistic New Patterns.‘ 
‘his very beautiful pat. 
tern (size 8x5 in.)and 34 
other equally pretty floral 
and artistic designs on fine 
ge paper, ior every 
ind of embroidery, will 
be sent Froe to every person 
sending us only 10cts., for 


















ping, makin: stamping pow 

ee ee method FREEif ousend 
cts. for trial su Seliption to our magazine. Ad Tess, 
Woman’s Home Journal, Boston, Mass. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower 








CANNING MACHINERY 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 
DANI: G. TRENCH e& Co. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


AND 


SUPPLIES 





Chicaso, fll 





stamps to Paris Silk Company, Box 3045, 
of astonishing value. 


SILK REMNANTS FOR GRAZY WORK, 


- Abig pariege of beautiful Silk Remnants, from 100 to 120 pieces, all carefully trimmed, prepared from & 

large accumulation of silks especially adapted for all kinds of 
other offer, and the remnants are all large sizes, in most beautiful colors and designs. 
New York City, N. Y. This concern is reliable and the packag? 


cy work. We give more n double any 
Send 25 cents in silver ot 


Flease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Fifty-eight Y 





news 


to furnish both papers at the trifling cost of 50c, 


| progressive family. 


“GREEN’s FruiT GROWER” (your own favorite home 
paper) has entered into an alliance with ‘New York Weekly Tribune” which enables them 


year. 

Every farmer and every villager owes to himself, to his family, and to 
which he lives a cordial support of his local newspaper, as it works constantly 
for his interests in every way, brings to his home all the news and ha 
hood, the doings of his friends, the condition and ° 
home markets and, in fact, is a weekly visitor which should be found in every wide-aw 


Just think of it! Both of these papers for only s0c. a year. 
Send all Subscriptions to GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, #.Y. 


NEARLY 


ears Old!!! 


It’s a long life, but devotion to the true interest! 
and prosperity of the American People has won fot 
it new friends as the years rolled by and the origia- 
al members of its family passed to their reward, a1 

these admirers are loyal and steadfast to-day, wt 

faith in its teachings, and confidence in the infor 
mation which it brings to their homes and firesides. 

As a natural consequence it enjoys in its old ag 
all the vitality and vigor of its youth, strengthen 
and ripened by the experiences of over half 4 
century. 
cordial support of progressive Americans. 

It is “The New York Weekly Tribune,” acknowl 
edged the country over as the leading Natio 
Family News , 

Reseguidinn te value to those who desire all tht 


It has lived on its merits, and on 


of the State and Nation, the publishers 


r year, 
the community is 
and untiring! 
enings of his neighbo 


rospects for different crops, the prices# 





GRE 


send this book as a 


when subscribing. 








AMERICAN FRUIT GROWIN 


dy for distribution, price 25c. t-paid ; or, 
is now ready for price 25¢., pos ao oc asst 
Frurr Grower for one year who will mention 


This new book, under strong paper cover, contains 124-pse 
devoted to Pear Culture, Peach Culture, Manures an 
Quince Culture, Currant Culture, Small Fruit Culture, W 
New York Fruit Growing, Cherry Culture. 


Address Green’s Frait Grower, Rochester, 3. 


EN’S NEW BOOK 
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premium to all who send us 5 
Des this premiu# 
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REYNOLDS 
EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE 


The New York Experiment 
Station, 








On the 16th of June I paid a visit to the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva. I frequently visited 
this station in the earlier years of its ex- 
istence when E. Lewis Sturtevant di- 
rected its investigations and Professors 
Babeock, Arthur, Goff and Ladd assisted 
in the experiments, but for the last ten 
or twelve years had not seen it. Large 
sums of money have since been expended 
upon the station farm, expensive build- 
ings erected and the staff of professors 
greatly increased. A large brick chemical 
building has been in use several years in 
which numerous chemical analyses of al- 
most all compounds of interest to tillers 
of the soil have been made, stock barns 
and stables have been built and, recently, 
a poultry-house and piggery have been 
constructed. Last year a splendid biolog- 
ieal and dairy building was dedicated for 
the use of those who make a study of liv- 
ing plants and animals and their products. 
In this fine building the facilities for mak- 
ing studies of the abstruse problems of 
life are of the very best. The botanist 
and vegetable anatomist and physiologist 
and the entomologist haye their offices and 
requisite apparatus for studying vegetable 
life, diseases of vegetation caused by par- 
asitic fungi, which extract their nourish- 
ment from living plants, or their fruits, 
and that multitudinous class of very mi- 
rute animals called insects that subsist 
upon the vegetable kingdom. 

I called upon the able and courteous 
Director, Dr. Jordan, and inquired for 
Prof. 8.,.A. Beach, the horticulturist, with 
whom I was partially acquainted, and 
who has read such valuable papers before 
the Western New York Horticultural So- 
ciety and was directed to his office in the 
new biological building. He introduced 
me to Wendell Paddock, his able assistant 
in an adjoining office, whose paper on 
Apple Canker awakened so much interest 
at last winter’s meeting of the horticultu- 
ral society. These two gentlemen very 
kindly escorted me over the grounds and 
through the buildings. Knowing that the 
station had been testing a great number 
of the newer strawberries for several 
years past, I went down there the middle 
of June, hoping to see many varieties in 
bearing but was greatly disappointed to 
learn that their experiments ceased with 
last year's crop. The only plats retained 
were one of Marshall on which they were 
testing the comparative efficacy of differ- 
ent fertilizers and a small plat on which 
they were testing some seedlings of their 
own. 


They also-have a plat of raspberries 
and blackberries containing most of the 
newer varieties growing beside the most 
approved of the older ones. Raspberries 
‘and blackberries were in alternate rows 
so that the sprouts might not get mixed. 
In looking over this plantation I became 
impressed with the difficulty of deciding 
upon the productivity of varieties by the 
yields of short rows. For illustration, in 
the rows of the Kansas black-cap there 
were hills on which the green berries were 
neither large nor numerous and others that 
made a much more favorable show. A 
row of these might yield a less number of 
quarts than a row of others that were 
really much less productive but had a 
better stand of hills all through. -The 
“fiial decision ‘must come from those who 
grow the varieties in large plantations 
and ascertain which bring the largest in- 
comes in a series of years. 


Their large apple orchards gave a fair 
promise of fine fruit. The trees were ju- 
diciously pruned and the leaves covered 
with spray. A good growth of crimson 
clover had been recently plowed in to 
maintain the supply of nitrogen and hu- 
mus. In numerous trees of the Ben Davis 
apple you saw paper bags pending from 
some of the branches. Enclosed in these 
bags were clusters of blossoms that had 
been artificially pollinated by pollen taken 
from blossoms of varieties of good quality 
to see if from their seeds seedlings might 
be produced that would partake of the 
hardiness, vigor and productiveness of the 
Ben Davis and the good qualities of the 
staminate parent. I suppose that they 
will graft the seedlings upon bearing trees 
that they may obtain fruit sooner. Every 
lover of good fruit must wish them suc- 
cess. 

In a portion of a plum orchard they had 
recently plowed under a rank growth of 
the winter vetch. Prof. Beach has con- 
siderable confidence in the value of this 
leguminous plant as a fertilizer. The plum 
orchards show promise of great fruitful- 
ness. Men were engaged in thinning the 
green plums and, although the ground was 
thickly covered with the green fruit there 
Was no evidence upon the trees that too 
much had been removed. The Burbank, 
of the Japan species, had set an enormons 
crop and so had Abundance and several 
other varieties. Some of the European 
varieties were heavily loaded and also 
some of the American varieties. The 
West is greatly interested in the Ameri- 
can class as they are the only class that 
can endure the climate. Peach trees were 
well filled with young fruit and scarcely 
any ¢ymptoms of the peach leaf-curl fun- 
gus could be detected. It is very fortunate 
for the peach growers of Western New 
York that that fungus did not return to 
plagte them this year as was feared and 
predicted fast year. The severe weather 
of last February was so hard upon peach 
buds through large portions of the peach 
growing sections that the general crop will 
be short and those who have peach orch- 
ards in Western New York will be likely 
to receive gratifying incomes from tbem. 


CROSS POLLINATION OF GRAPES. 


Prof. Beach has, for several years, been 
conducting experiments to ascertain if 
certain varieties of grapes that make poor, 
straggling bunches when planted alone 
can be made more productive if planted in 
proximity to varieties making compact 
bunches. His experiments have not been 
limited to the station grounds but have 
also been extended to vineyards at Penn 
Yan and Branchport. I remember that 
when I was planting a small vineyard, 
over thirty years ago, of several varieties, 
having heard that varieties making poor 
bunches by themselves, could be much 
improved by planting between those hav- 
ing compact bunches and having some 
vines of the Crevelling, a variety with de- 
cidedly loose bunches, I planted them ai- 
ternately with Concord and Delaware, 
with the result that they bore very fine 
clusters. The method pursued by Prof. 
Beach was to enclose in paper bags a 
few well formed flower clusters on each 
vine. These could not be pollinated from 
outside and, if they matured good, com- 
pact bunches it was good evidence that 
they were self-fertile; but if, from several 
years’ trial, the flowers were followed by 
no fruit, or by poor, straggling bunches, it 
was pretty good evidence that the varie- 
ties are self-sterile, 
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In those vineyards 169 cultivated varie- 
ties were under experiment. One-fourth 





bore perfect compact clusters in the bags. 
More than one-third produced clusters not 
quite perfect but marketable; about one- 
sixth produced a few fruits but not enough 
to make salable bunches; nearly one- 
fourth produce no fruit when cross-pollina- 
tion is prevented. 


Among those of the perfect class the 
following are pretty well known among 
grape growers: Croton, Delaware, Dia- 
mond, Diana, Lady Washington, Monroe, 
Moore’s WHarly, Niagara, Poughkeepsie, 
Pocklington, Prentiss, Rochester, Win- 
chell and Worden. 

Among those marketable, but only mod- 
erately compact are the following familiar 
sorts: Agawam, Catawba, Centennial, 
Champion, Clinton, Concord, Duchess, 
Early Victor, Hmpire State, Hartford, 
Iona, Isabella, Jefferson, Mills and 
Ulster. 

In the list of unmarketable clusters are 
found: Adirondack, Brighton, HEumelan, 
Lindly and Vergennes. 

In the list of the self-sterile on which 
no fruit develops on covered clusters are: 
Barry, Orevelling, Essex, Gaertner, Her- 
bert, Massasoit, Merrimack, Salem, Wild- 
er and Wyoming. These statements are 
of great value to those who are about to 
plant vineyards of the leading sorts and 
may not be familiar with the facts set 
forth. It may also account for the dif- 
ferent experiences of those who have tried 
those that are self-sterile, or nearly so. 
Those who have planted them_near va- 
rieties with compact bunches have formed 
better opinions of them than others who 
have planted them alone or near self- 
sterile varieties. 

Another point of great importance is to 
plant those that are not self-fertile in 
proximity to those with compact bunches 
blooming at the same time. To assist in 
this the periods of blooming of the sorts 
that I have named are given; Very early. 
—Clinton, Medium early.—Champion and 
Ulster. 

Mid-season.—_Agawam, Barry, Crevell- 
ing, Croton, Delaware, Diana, Duchess, 
Harly Victor, Empire State, Essex, Hart- 
ford, Herbert, Iona, Merrimack, Mills, 
Pocklington, Salem, Winchell], Worden 
and Wyoming. 

Late.—Adirondack, Brighton, Catawba, 
Centennial, Concomd, Diamond, Eumelan, 
Gaertner, Isabella, Jefferson, Lady, Lady 
Washington, Lindley, Massasoit, Moore’s 
Early, Monroe, Niagara, Pocklington, 
Prentiss, Rochester, Vergennes and 
Wilder. 

Planters of any of these varieties that 
make poor bunches should set them near 
those with perfect bunches blooming at 
the same time. Mr, Beach is now trying 
experiments to ascertain whether self- 
sterile varieties can render other self- 
sterile varieties fruitful by cross-pollina- 
tion, or whether their pollen is entirely 
lacking in potency. 


BIOLOGICAL BXAMINATIONS. 


Professors in the biological building are 
continually conducting examinations of 
living subjects to bring to light new facts, 
or principles in life. New diseases of veg- 
etable growths and vegetable products 


“are constantly appearing and they are 


searching for the special cause. Prof. 
Paddock has given special attention to the 
Apple Canker, a disease that affects the 
bark of the branches of the trees of some 
varieties of apples. On the _ theory 
that the disease is caused by a parasitic 
fungus he searches for the particular bac- 
terium which is the prime cause. Some 
of the diseased bark is dissolved and with 
a microscope careful examination is made 
to discover the germ. If a strange bac- 
terilum is detected, other solutions of the 
same diseased bark are made to see if the 
same strange bacterium is found in all. 
If so it affords a strong presumption that 
they have found the true cause of the dis- 
ease. Then a culture is made with potato 
juice, which has proved to be a good food 
for developing bacteria, and with this 
healthy bark is inoculated and if the dis- 
ease soon develops he concludes that he 
has discovered the cause and is prepared 
to experiment with remedies. Of course, 
to conduct such an. investigation success- 
fully a man must be very familiar with 
bacteria or he would be likely to select 
some well-known microbe instead of the 
new one, and would make very slow prog- 
ress with his investigation. I give this as 
a very imperfect illustration of the inves- 
tigations that are carried on in that build- 
ing, not only in vegetable life and dis- 
eases but also in animal life. 

Prof. Victor H. Lowe, Entomologist, has 
a plenty to do in studying the insects that 
are constantly preying upon the products 
of the soil. He has a lot of cases, in the 
most modern style for arranging and dis- 
playing the numerous insects inimical to 
the cultivator of the soil, In the cases the 
insects and their known parasites are ar- 
ranged in groups. Those parasites prob- 
ably do more than all the efforts of man 
to check the increase of injurious in- 
sects. The entomologist breeds unfa- 
miliar insects to ascertain their life his- 
tory and habits. As an illustration, he 
had arranged in a group the male and fe- 
male moths, parents of the tent caterpillar, 
the larva, or caterpillar and the cocoon 
and near them the known parasites that 
prey upon them. There are parasites that 
prey upon its eggs, depositing its eggs 
within the eggs, ready to devour the larva 
when it hatches inside the egg so that 
many cases are found empty, and they lay 
their eggs just beneath the skin of the 
caterpillar, where they hatch and their 
grubs burrow into the bodies of the cater- 
pillars, with a eruel instinct avoiding the 
destruction of a vital organ that they may 
have live caterpillar to feed upon as long 
as possible. In many cases, although the 
infested caterpillars reach maturity and 
spin their cocoons, instead of the parent 
moth its parasite emerges from it. All 
of these investigations are of intense in- 
terest and vital importance to the horticul- 
turist and the more familiar he becomes 
with them the better equipped will he be 
to carry on his business intelligently and 
successfully. To become familiar . with 
them he has but to send a card to Di- 
rector Jordan asking him to send him the 
bulletins containing results of investiga- 
tions and, when he receives them to care- 
fully study them, 

The experiment station farm is pleas- 
antly located on a gentle eminence, north- 
west of the beautiful and thriving city of 
Geneva and has a commanding view of 
the city and the eastern shores of Seneca 
Lake, a lovely sheet of pure, pellucid 
water. By ascending to an observatory 
on the top of the stock barn, the surface 
of the lake and the greater portion of the 
city may be seen. I returned to Roch- 
ester on the Lehigh Valley R. R. and as I 
rode over the fertile, well cultivated farms 
lying northwest of the city and beheld the 
plewsant farm residences, I felt elated by 
the conviction that the dream of my life 
of the exalted position the farmer is des- 
tined to assume in society is already he- 
ginning to be realized, in portions of the 
country, notwithstanding the depressed 
condition of agriculture during the present 
decade.—P, C. Reynolds. 





Ah me! how many perils do enfold 

The righteous man, to make him daily fall, 

Were not that heavenly grace doth him 
uphold, 

And steadfast truth acquit him out of all. 





Realization. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Miss 
G. Donham, 


my Aunt Alvira used to write 

uch quaint, old-fashioned rhymes, 

Of a castle moat, and a noble knight, 
And the deeds of olden times. 


The hollyhocks and lilies tall 
Bloomed in the summer weather; 

She dreamed of some baronial hall, 
Of hunting and of heather, 


And by my faith, she quite ignored 
The beauties spread before her, 

Musing-on some unknown, adorea, 
But fond and proud adorer. 


A rustic youth leaned o’ér the wall 
And watched her at her spinning; 
That lovely form, that hand so small, 
He deemed well worth the winning. 


So fair she, in her lilac gown— 
he chance he would not miss! 

On _her dimpled arm, despite her frown, 
He pressed a rapturous kiss. 


Where then the dreams of knightly pledge, 
Of rich and rare brocade? 

(The low sun glinted through the hedge.) 
Love of the swain her hero made. 


Fair poetess, your unread rhymes 
Rest somewhere on an attic shelf; 
Through daisied fields, to wedding chimes, 
You went—a poem in yourself. 





Hypocrites in Church, 


Henry Ward Beecher was once ap- 
proached by a young man who considered 
himself very clever. “Do you know, Mr. 
Beecher,” said he, “I’ve been thinking 
that I would settle down, behave myself 
and join your church. Now, I like your 
preaching, but when I go to your church 
and see such men as old S— and others, 
grasping skinflints and hypocrites to the 
core, sitting there in full membership, why 
the thing is just a little too much for me. 
And really,” he added, “I can not join.” 

“Well, you’re right,” said Mr. Beecher; 
“every church has such men, and I fancy 
Plymoutl’ is not free from them. And 
until you spoke I have always wondered 
why the good Lord permitted it. Now I 
understand.” 

“Ah,” gurgled the young fellow. “I am 
glad I have thrown light on the question. 
What strikes you as the reason, Mr. 
Beecher?’ 

“Well,” replied the great preacher. “it 
is permitted in order to keep such fools as 
you out of the churches.” 





Bill Nye’s “Ad. 


The late Bill Nye once advertised a cow 
for sale as follows: “Owing to ill-health, 
I will sell at my residence, in township 
19, range 18, according to government sur- 
vey, one plush, raspberry-colored cow, aged 
8 years. She is a good milker, and is not 
afraid of the cars or anything else. She is 
of undaunted courage, and gives milk fre- 
quently. To a man who does not fear 
death in any form she would be a great 
boon. She is very much attached to her 
house at present, by the means of a stay- 
chain, but she will be sold to any one who 
will use her right. She is one-fourth short- 
horn and three-fourths hyena. I will also 
throw in a double-barreled shot-gun which 
goes with her. In May she generally 
goes away for a week or two, and 
returns with a tall, red calf with wabbly 
legs. Her name is Rose. I would rather 
sell her to a non-resident.”—The Imp. 





The Secret of Success. 


Mr. George W. Childs, the wealthy and 
successful editor of a leading American 
newspaper, was once asked what he con- 
sidered the secret of success. He replied 
in three words: “Industry, temperance, 
frugality.” It is interesting to know some 
of the mottoes which proved helpful to Mr. 
Childs during his brilliant career. He had 
a great affection for such maxims as “Do 
the best, and leave the rest,” and “The 
ideal man is one who has a clear commis- 
sion, an honest purpose, a bright mind, 
and a healthy body.” He was very decid- 
ed on the ques‘ion of temperance. He de- 
clared that there was no safety in moder- 
ate drinking—the man who touched alco- 
holic liquors at all was in danger. Sum- 
ming up his advice to young people, Mr. 
Childs said: “The greatest pleasure in life 
comes from doing good to others. Do good 
constantly, patiently, and wisely; and you 
will never have «ause 10 say that life is 
not worth living.”’—Selected. 





About Fertilizers. 


In looking over the contributions of the 
various experiment stations to the prac- 
tical knowledge which they supply to the 
farmers, we have not seen anything this 
year that impresses us so favorably as the 
recent bulletin No. 136 of the New Jer- 
sey Agricultural Experiment Station, en- 
titled “Field Experiments with Nitroge- 
nous Fertilizers.” Director Voorhees has 
sought in this to present to the farmers 
of his State, some scientific results of 
highest practical value, which, if acted 
upon, will enable the farmers most econ- 
omically to produce the largest and best 
crops upon their land and have them ripen 
up early enough to be sold, and out of the 
way before their competitors, unac- 
quainted with the knowledge of these ex- 
periments, can get their products into the 
market. 

Director Voorhees has not confined him- 
self to the experiment station farm, but 
has called to his aid a number of practical 
gardeners and farmers in different sections 
of New Jersey, whose experimental work 
he has carefully tabulated and incorpor- 
ated into this bulletin. 

The nitrogenous fertilizers selected by 
Director Voorhees for these investigations 
were nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
dried blood and cotton seed meal, the ob- 
ject being to determine, if possible, which 
of these sources of nitrogen supply was the 
most economic for the farmer to use, and 
by economic we mean, which of these 
forms gave the largest net returns for 
the money invested in fertilizers applied 
to the land. On garden crops, of course, 
it is necessary to take into consideration 
the effect of the fertilizer upon the total 
yield, upon the earliness of the crop, and 
upon its quality. All of these have been 
carefully noted by Director Voorhees in 
these investigations. 

The crops experimented upon by him 
were early beets, early tomatoes, early 
muskmelons, white potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, sweet corn and forage crops. On 
all of these, excepting sweét corn, uni- 
form results were obtained. For some 
reason, in the case of sweet corn, the re- 
sults were reversed. The character of the 
returns may be shown by quoting his re- 
sults upon early tomatoes, in which he 
states “for every dollar invested in ni- 
trate of soda applied to the land, a net 
feturn of $53.50 was secured. For every 
dollar invested in sulphate of ammonia, a 
net return of $44.26 was secured. And for 
every dollar invested in dried blood ap- 
plied to the land, a net return of $22.55 
was secured.” 

These results were secured by practical 
gardeners and farmers in different sections 
of the State, and it would seem to be en- 
tirely reasonable to suppose that other 
farmers and gardeners in New Jersey and 
elsewhere, might secure similar results by 
the judicious application of the principles 
determined by Director Voorhees in this 


—Spenser. ; bulletin. His discussion of the results is 





couched in the simplest and most explicit 
language, and any farmer of ordinary in- 
telligence can read and comprehend the 
bulletin with pleasure and ease. We com- 
mend it to farmers and market garden- 
ers interested in these subjects, and we 
do not believe they can well afford to be 
without the knowledge which is furnished 
in this bulletin. It can be had, free of 
charge, by applying to the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J., and we recommend all 
who are interested in these subjects to 
write for it. We congratulate Director 
Voorhees on the excellence of his work, 
and the State of New Jersey upon having 
an experiment station director who so 
fully grasps the practical needs of its far- 
mers and: market gardeners.—J. A. M. 





Notes from Mapledell Fruit 
Farm. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
A. A. HALLADAY. , 

The past winter has been one of th 
most severe we have experienced for many 
years. The damage to fruit trees and 
fruit buds has been great all over the 
country. But few sections have es- 
caped. We have had a long, cold win- 
ter with many sudden changes. Win- 
ter began early and even now (the middle 
of May) it is almost cold enough to snow. 

The orchardist has had a hard time. 
Mice have not been idle, and many young 
orchards in this section have been prac- 
tically ruined. I know of several large 
apple orchards where nearly every tree has 
been ruined by mice. 

A little work treading the snow down 
about the trees will save all this loss. We 
can not afford to set out trees and care 
for them for several years to have them 
killed for the want of a few hours’ work. 
Probably less than five hours’ work, and 
that in the winter when our time is worth 
but little, saved our trees. The thought 
is very gratifying now. 

The promise of a large apple crop about 
here is very good. The trees are now 
loaded with blossoms. Every pear tree 
is white with bloom, and the crop should 
be a large one. Plums are not promising; 
large numbers of plum trees are dead and 
few of the live ones will fruit. The above 
is in reference to the fruit in this section. 
Here at “Mapledell Farm” plums, espe- 
cially the Japan varieties, are looking very 
fine. Burbanks are a wonder. Even the 
young trees are loaded with fruit, and the 
Satsuma, from which I expect nothing, 
have blossomed. 

My cherries are a perfect cloud of bloom. 
(I think I have the largest cherry orchard 
in the State.) I have only the three va- 
rieties, Early Richmond, Large English 
Morello and Montmorency. Yes, I have 
one Windsor, but the birds get all the 
fruit, so I do not count it. 

Grapes are backward and it is well it 
is so, or they might get caught by a cold 
snap. Raspberries, of which I have the 
following sorts: Cuthbert, Loudon, Miller, 
Hansel, Shaffer and Columbian, have 
given me a good opportunity to test the 
comparative hardiness of each. None of 
them were protected, and all had about 
the same chance. Loudon is alive to the 
tips; this seems really to be the only per- 
fectly hardy raspberry on the list. Mil- 
ler is killed back to some extent. Cuth- 
bert is badly killed. Some canes are killed 
to the ground. Shaffer always kills back 
and I consider it an advantage that it 
does. The new canes which start up 
from the old ones produce the largest and 
finest fruit. Columbian may be a trifle 
more hardy, but I can not consider it any 
better, if as good, as Shaffer. 

What we want is a first-class, bright red 
raspberry to grow like the Shaffer. That 
will be perfectly hardy. Who will pro- 
duce it? The Shaffer is a good berry but 
there is still some prejudice against the 
purple color. : 

My currants are looking grand. North 
Star, of which I am pleased to say I ‘have 
but one bush, is very productive of small 
currants of poor quality. I have no use 
or room for them. I have just set out 
50 of the “Red Cross,” and from samples 
of fruit seen last season I expect great 
things from them. The bunches were very 
long and the berries very large. 

Strawberries. Many growers of straw- 
berries about here report that the frosts 
have killed many blossoms, here on our 
own fields there is yet scarcely a blossom 
out, so no injury has yet been done. Last 
fall we gave the beds a heavy mulch of 
coarse horse manure which has so re 
tarded growth that I hope they will es- 
cape the late frosts. 

Of the varieties fruited I consider 
Brandywine the best here. Greenville is 
a good one, so is Bisel and Tennessee Pro- 
lific. Of the newer sorts not yet fruited 
here Cloud is by far the most promising 
berry I have ever seen. Glen Mary, Sea- 
ford and McKinley are looking well. 

The great “Henry” berry is the same 
as Marshall; both are worthless here. 

Bldorado blackberry comes out alive to 
the tips. This is really an excellent berry. 
The fruit is large and if left on the 
bushes until fully ripe it is as sweet and 
nice as the wild berry. The canes are 
well protected with thorns, and as the 
canes are large and abundant they should 
be given ample room. Five feet by six 
feet is none too far apart to set them and 
then keep them in hills. 

I have what is called a white black- 
berry, yet it is not white, but gray. I 
procured the plants from a neighboring 
town where they were found growing on 
a newly cleared piece of land. 

The canes and leaves are light green 
and quite different from the common 
black blackberry. They are perfectly 
hardy; the fruit is of good size and flavor. 
They have been sold in this market for 
several years, but more as a novelty than 
anything else. 

Thinning Fruit. Now do not neglect 
this most important part of successful 
fruit growing. I know it takes nerve to 
pick off one-half or two-thirds of the crop, 
but I can assure you there is money in 
it; you will get better fruit and more 
bushels of it, and it will bring you double 
the money that the unthinned crop would. 
I know for I practice it every year. It 
certainly is quite a job, but what do you 
care if you can make more money thinning 
your fruit than you can in any other way. 

I have just finished setting 300 more 
plum trees, which make some over 500 
which I now have, and when they all come 
into bearing it will be quite a task to thin 
them, but I certainly expect to do it. 


VARIETIES OF PLUMS. 


My last bill of plum trees for my own 
planting from Green’s Nursery Co. con- 
tained the fojlowing varieties: 100 Lom- 
bards, 25 Burbank, 50 Red June, 50 
Abundance, 25 Wickson, 25 Chabot, 25 
Hale. I expect to raise large numbers of 
chickens in this. orchard. It is on new 
land that is well sheltered on the north 
and west by a high wooded hill. The soil 
is rich and well drained, part of it natur- 
ally and the rest with tile. All fruit does 
well here. 

Poultry and fruit go well together. They 
will give us work both summer and winter, 

Several of the plum orchards about here 
are dead and most of them are badly in- 
jured from overbearing; some of them 
from black knot. One party reports his 
orchard all dead. Another nearly all dead 





and several others badly damaged. Al! of 
them caused by overbearing. And yet 
these men could not or would not see the 
advantage of thinning the fruit, but they 
did prop up their trees to prevent their 
breaking down, and later on shook off the 
withered up fruit. Will these men know 
better this season? We shall not see, for 
they will have no fruit to pick off. 


TENT CATERPILLARS. 


_ The forest tent caterpillars are getting 
in fheir work this spring in good style. We 
hunted and destroyed their eggs last win- 
ter. However, a few families escaped us, 
but we have destroyed them as soon as 
discovered, yet they seem to be making 
sad havoc wherever they are not closely 
watched and destroyed. We have found 
them quite numerous on plum ‘and apple. 
trees, and very few of them on cherry 
and peach. They add one more burden 
to the orchardist—we must watch and 
fight for everything we get. Will our 
American people ever come to a realizing 
sense of the great importance of protecting 
and encouraging the birds? It is said that 
the air guns are responsible for much of 
the destruction of birds. This may be so, 
but it is not always a “small boy” that 
stands behind the gun. I know of a man 
who bought an air gun for the expressed 
purpose of shooting birds that picked a few 
of his cherries. And he and his wife both 
use it for this purpose. We already have 
laws for the protection of some of our 
most useful birds. What we need are 
laws for the protection of all useful birds 
and the certain punishment of all thought- 
less or ignorant persons who violate those 
laws. The boy who shoots birds does it 
through thoughtlessness, or just for fun. 
but the man who willfully shoots a bird 
does so either from ignorance of the value 
of the birds or from avariciousness. He 
can not realize that the robin in taking 
one cherry takes a dozen bugs and worms 
that are ready to destroy his entire crop 
of fruit. A man can hardly do himself or 
his neighbors a greater injury than by 
killing the birds. 

The forest tent caterpillar may be a 
blessing in disguise for it no doubt will be 
the means of more stringent laws for the 
protection of birds. And the destruction 
of shade trees in cities and villages will 
more quickly bring about a sentiment that 
will demand the enactment of such laws. 

Stop for just one moment and consider 
if you can, what our cities and villages 
would ‘be like without a shade tree in or 
about them, Every inhabitant would want. 
to flee from them to the country as from 
a plague, and this will very soon be the 
result unless the ravages of this foe are 
checked. The partial destruction of the 
English sparrow and full protection of our 
useful birds is in my opinion the only way 
to bring about the desired results. The 
protection of birds is a matter which 
should interest ‘every farmer and fruit 
grower for with them the preservation of 
their crops means their bread and butter, 
and certainly what affects the farmer and 
fruit grower must certainly affect the rest 
of the world, for how could the one live 
without the other?—A. A, Halladay. 

Mapledell Farm, Vt. 





A Few Things I Have Learned 
about Ginseny Culture. 


- 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Ginseng can be successfully grown on 
any good soil. A clay or heavy soil should 
be thoroughly under-drained. I prefer 
making beds four feet wide with boards 
four inches wide nailed to stakes driven 
in the ground for sides and ends. If next 
to.an outside fence, two and-ene-half feet 
is a convenient width. The ground should 
be thoroughly pulverized at least twelve 
inches deep. Rotted horse manure is a 
good fertilizer; a wheelbarrow load to a 
bed four by sixteen is sufficient on any or- 
dinary soil. Thoroughly rotted stable ma- 
nure can be used; also a few pounds of 
ground bone to each bed. The fertilizers 
should be thoroughly worked through the 
soil. Plants should be set in rows four 
by six inches apart, the top of the root 
two inches below the surface. If seed is 
planted, one inch is sufficient. Seed has 
to be wintered twice before it will germ- 
inate. It should not be allowed to get 
dry, but should be packed in boxes in 
sifted dirt and buried in dirt until the 
next fall; then the dirt sifted from the 
seed which is then set in rows two inches 
apart, one inch apart in the row. Ginseng 
can be transplanted when two years old. 
Cultivated roots grow more uniform and 
average much larger than the wild roots 
and bring a much higher price in market. 
Cultivated roots sold in New York from 
this section last fall for seven dollars per 
pound dry. The largest root I ever saw 
weighed eleven ounces when green; four 
when dry. It was said to be seven years 
old. The fall is the preferable time to set 
the roots. If the top is removed as soon 
as dry’ it will grow the next year set at 
any time. It requires to be shaded. This 
can be cheaply done with common laths. 
A convenient size is in sections four feet 
square, nailed with seven-eighths inch 
nails clinched. ‘The laths should be one- 
half inch apart nailed to three laths, one 
at each end and one in the center. These 
sections can be tied to frames overhead 
attached to posts. 

The best way to get started is to get 
wild roots from the woods. They will seed 
the next year after setting if fair sized, 
thrifty roots. They increase very fast. 
The seed and cultivated plants, when they 
can be procured, sell, the seed at two 
dollars an ounce, twenty-four dollars per 
pound, two-year-old roots, three dollars 
per hundred. There are about five hun- 
dred seed in an ounce. The root should 
be very carefully handled. Care should 
be used to save unharmed all the fine 
roots. They should not be carried in a 
bag,. but should be packed in damp muck 
in a basket and set in the bed as soon as 
possible. 

The sprout for the next year’s growth 
starts in July or August and is very ten- 
der, and if in any way injured the root 
will not grow the next year after setting, 
and perhaps never. Wild roots will give 
a profitable return dug three years after 
setting, five years from the seed. Roots 
commence to seed the third year from the 
seed. If people owning but a small plot 
of land would set Ginseng even next the 
fence in the garden that generally grows 
grass and weeds, they -would find that 
with good care they would soon have a 
nice little income with very little expense. 
If they would inerease the plot to an 
eighth of an acre, with good care, they 
would have a larger income than many 
who own two hundred acre farms. .I 
have never known a single instance of f 
person starting to cultivate the plant 
where he has not been pleased with the 
result. The only work needed after set- 
ting and shading is to gather the seed, 
and keep the ground free from weeds 
until the roots are ready to die. The 
weeding in this vicinity is generally done 
by women. who claim to enjoy the work. 
As it is a very modest plant, it can be 
successfully grown in the woods without 
artificial shade. 

It is considered that an acre of Ginseng 
igs worth twenty thousand dollars, which 
I think is a low estimate if it has a good 
stand and is properly taken care of.—B. D. 
Crosley, Cortland Co., N. Y. 


- What Worrted Him. 

“I have’ always wondered,” said the 
aged philosopher—— 

The others around the table grew at- 
tentive, ‘ 

“I have always wondered which came 
into the world first, the hen or the egg.” 

Meanwhile the landlady forgot all about 
repeating her hint about delinquent board- 
ers.—Syracuse Herald. 





Had Been Mentioned. 


Hicks—They telk-me Hoggles has been 
mentioned in connection with the presi- 
dency of our club. 

Wicks—Yes;, I heard Savin say that 
Hoggles was the last man anybody would 
ever think of ‘Making president.—Boston 
Transcript. 





Munkacsy’s Madness, 


Munkacsy—the greatest realist of the 
century, the painter of “Christ Before 
Pilate’ and “Ecce Homo,” pictures that 
have made thousands weep—has been pro- 
nounced hopelessly mad, and “Finis’’ has 
been written at the end” of his great 
career. It is unnecessary to await the 
coming formality of death for already the 
genius, the rare mind that was Munkacsy, 
is dead. The great frame of the Hun- 
garian artist is wasted, the leonine head 
bent, the deep set eyes that were wont 
to glow with the passion of his paintings 
are dim. When Munkacsy scrawled his 
name at the corner of his’ great painting 
he wrote the epitaph of his reason. At 
that instant his wizard hand forever Jost 
its cunning. His “Ecce Homo” was his 
suicide; it was the master’s masterpiece— 
and his death blow. F 

Physicians and alienists agree that Myn- 
kacsy’s terrible collapse is due to his in- 
tense application upon “Kece Homo,” the 
latest and greatest of his paintings. The 
master worked almost incessantly upon 
the picture for eight months. He ate but 
little, and slept less; he took no exercise, 
received no visitors, and only left his. man- 
sion in the-Rue Villiers onee during: the 
whole eight months. And that was in or- 
der to find a model for his Christ. Wan- 
dering through the streets of Paris, search- 
ing from right to left, the gaunt man with 
the cavernous eyes seized on a man with 
delicate features, a spiritual expression 
and a curling beard. 

With the stranger as a model the master 
painted day after day, but still the Christ 
did not please him. “I like better the one 
I imagined. Go!” he said angrily, blotting 
out the work of a week with a furious 
stroke, and the stranger carried away a 
pocketful of franes and the conviction that 
he had been locked in the studio with a 
lunatic. 

Steadily Munkacsy painted his “HEece 
Homo.” .Hunger he did not know. He 
drove away the servants who came to an- 
nounce that meals were ready, and only 
allowed a tray of food to be passed into 
the room upon the indignant demand of 
his wife. Often sleep did not. visit him 
for seventy-two hours, and when weari- 
ness compelled him to drop his brush he 
lay in a tense, half conscious state, his 
face thin and white as that of a corpse. 
No one intruded upon the solitude of his 
studio except madame, and that under si- 
lent sufferance. 

At last it was finished. The colossal 
Christ looked sadly down upon the rabble 
from the portico of the Roman building. 
Pontius Pilate, cold, impassive, stood at 
the right, a Roman soldier, the grim fig- 
ure, at His left. Below, the Jews strove 
with the soldiers to get a closer view and a 
better chance to mock the pretender. The 
figures on the canvas breathed rage. It 
was, indeed, finished, and the artist studied 
it musingly from his divan. But he had 
forgotten something. He staggered back 
to the painting and seized a brush. His 
strength hardly sufficed for the hasty 
scrawling of his name upon the canvas, 
down close to the portico, and then Mun- 
kacsy laughed—-a strange laugh from the 
man who had been so silent for eight 
months—a shrill laugh that sounded like a 
ery—and fell prostrate before his picture. 
His brain was a wreck. He was helpless- 
ly mad. He was taken to Buda-Pesth. 
For a time he was kept at their home in 
the Hungarian city, but he developed the 
fury of a maniac and had to be removed to 
a hospital in“the suburhks, where he still 
remains. 

Munkaecsy is 54 years of age, and his 
wife, before her ‘marriage, was the Bar- 
oness de Marches. He began life as a car- 
penter, the trade of his father. In the 
days of his poverty he painted a family 
portrait for a coat. His “Christ Before 
Pilate” was sold to an American million- 
aire for £25,000.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





—Among the leading principles of for- 
estry, as defined by the chief fire warden 
of Minnesota, are that the best agricul- 
tural land should not be devoted to forest 
while wood and timber can be profitably 
grown on soil that is unfit for farming 
purposes; that the management should be 
continuous, and no more timber should be 
taken out of the forest in one year, or in 
a series of ten or twenty years, than 
grows in the entire forest in the same pe- 
riod; that the cutting of timber should be 
in blocks or strips, so as to facilitate re- 
production on the clear areas by seeds 
falling from the trees left standing; and 
that the forest, when young, must have 
in numbers vastly more trees than it ig 
mature. To make good timber, the forest, 
when young, must be crowded so as to ge- 
cure height growth. Mixed wood, man- 
aged on forestry principles in the Black 
Forest of Germany, has per acre at the 
age of twenty years 3,960 trees; at the 
age of one huadred years, 262 trees. 








If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. ‘ 
It has CURED thousands where everything” 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

, W. H. MAY, M.D. 

May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City, 
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Education on the Farm. 





The mikn who thinks that a practical 
education is not needed on the farm has 
mot a very exalted idea of farming as a 
business. It is becoming more apparent 
every day that the richest and most pro- 
ductive fertilizer that can be put on a 
farm is brains. Farming is a legitimate 
business and not a mere means of eking 
out a livelihood; but it takes more brains 
to run a farm than it did 50 years ago. 
It is one thing to raise a crop, and an- 
other thing to convert it into the most 
money. Industry and good judgment are 
required to secure the former; a good bus- 
iness education will suggest methods, and 
system will lead to the latter. It is just 
as important for the farmer to know with 
mathematical exactness the sources.of loss 
and gain, as it is for the merchant. The 
annual waste on farms which may be at- 
tributed to a lack of -business methods 
would without doubt, pay the cost of a 
business education for every farmer’s son 
in the land. It is truthfully claimed that 
a farm of 80 acres, with a proper system 
of accounts and with good business meth- 
ods to control its. management, will pro- 
duce more than 160 acres on the slip-shod 
plan. Other things being equal, a farmer 
is always more successful when he is a 
good accountant and can transact business 
in a business-like way.—R. G. Thompson, 
Fresno Co., Cal. 





Cherries. 





There is a constantly growing demand 
for well grown, well colored cherries of 
good size, and they bring a better price 
in the markets everywhere than any other 
orchard fruit, with the possible exception 
of apples, year in and year out, when the 
labor of gathering and marketing is con- 
sidered. A veteran cherry grower at a 
recent gathering of fruit growers remarked 
that in his opinion, formed from an ex- 
tended observation, there were fewer 
cherry trees on the farms of the country 
than any other of our orchard trees of the 
classes generally grown. He ascribed this 
state of affairs to the “laziness of the aver- 
age farmer, who hadn’t gumption enough 
to fight. off the birds that were yearly eat- 
ing the crop, and trees were gradually per- 
mitted to die out, and were not replaced.” 
Well, perhaps he was a little harsh in his 
remarks, but there is a vast deal of truth 
in the statement. So long as farmers 
make no effort to circumvent the birds be- 
yond thé placing of a scarecrow or two in 
the orchards, just so long will the birds 
get the bulk of the cherry crop. One of 
the finest cherry orchards we ever saw 
was effectually protected from the ravages 
of. birds in the following manner: The 
trees were set in the usual manner and 
at the usual distance apart, but around 
the entire orchard was set a double row 
of trees of taller growing sorts, and the 
fruit on these trees was freely given up 
to the birds. These trees were given every 
care to induce heavy and regular crops of 
fruit, and not a single cherry was ever 
picked from them except by the birds. 
There was such an abundance of fruit 
that the birds rarely attacked the fruit 
on the other or inside trees. After the 
first season they seemed to realize that 
they were to have undisputed possession 
of this fruit. The owner of this, orchard 
avers that he has time and again observed 
the birds: flying over his cherry orchard, 
but never alighting until the: outer rows, 
the “birds’ cherries’? were reached. Occa- 
sionally he sees a few birds in the orchard 
proper, but claims that repeated close ob- 
servation reveals the fact that they are 
seeking insecis and not fruit. Other grow- 
ers have tried the plan on a smaller scale, 
and found that it worked to perfection. 

The best success with cherries is had in 
a soil fairly rich, but dry, or one that can 
be easily drained. Cherry trees are sub- 
ject to but few diseases; the black knot, 
which is confined chiefly to the sweet va- 
rieties, being the most troublesome. In 
the selection of varieties the planting 
should be zoverned by the demands of the 
market, bearing in mind that, as a rule, 
the highly-colored sweet varieties sell best, 
although there is always a demand at fair 
prices for the sour sorts—New York 
Tribune. 





The Farm Employer and Em- 
ployee. 





One thing I believe a farmer has a right 
to expect of his help is that for the time 
they are engaged for his service they will 
make their employer’s interest their own 
as regards the care taken of the live stock, 
as well as the tools and farming imple- 
ments under their charge, and the manner 
in which they perform the work required 
of them. That is, I mean, in reference to 
the work performed, that they shall do it. 
in a systematic and workmanlike manner, 
and with a view of making their time 
count to his advantage, so far as is rea- 
sonable in’ justice’ to themselves. But 
should their employer direct in arranging 
for any piece of work that it shall be done 
én a certain way ‘and according to a defi- 
nite plan: laid out by him, it is, it seems to 
me, a plain d:ity of the employee to do the 
work as he is directed to do it, even 
though: he believes or even knows that an- 
other method will accomplish better re- 
sults, and at the same time more easily 
and quickly. 

Of course, if a laborer has tact and 
ability, he will have plans and methods of 
‘work peculiar to himself, and by which 
oftentimes he will be able to accomplish 
more in certain directions than can be 
done in any other way, and ordinarily his 
employer will not be slow to recognize 
these points of superiority; but there will 
come occasions when there will be a con- 
flict of opinion between employer and em- 
ployed as to the best way of doing cer- 
tain things. In such cases the rights of 
the employer demand that his plan should 
be the one adopted, unless he should vol- 
untarily relinquish it; and at such times 
the proper course is “to obey orders if 
you break owners.” 

‘On the other hand, the hired man (or 
woman, as the case may be) has some 
rights that his or her employer is bound to 
respect. Indeed, it was a recent conversa- 
tion with’ a young man who works out 
asa farm laborer, on the subject of hired 
men’s rights that suggested this article. 
He said that on one vccasion when he be- 
gan the season’s work, the first day he 
was not called from the field where work- 
ing with the team, for dinner, until nearly 
2 o’clock, and the supper came proportion- 
ately late, while the “‘chores” (the farmer 
having a dairy of considerable size) 
dragged along well into the evening. He 
made no complaint; but the following day, 
when the hour of 12 o’clock noon by his 
watch had come, he unhitched his team, 
put them in and fed them, and: went to 
the house and sat down, and rested until 
dinner was ready. Then, although hav- 
ing had a late dinner, when supper time 
came the did the same. This he repeated 
for two or three days, saying nothing as 
to the irregularity of the meals, and the 
farmer in turn saying nothing on his part; 
but after that time, ashe expressed it, 
“the dinner came around at noon al! right, 
and supper in good season.” 

Though it may be said that every farmer 
has a right to have his meals at such hours 


~~ ashe sees ft, which every one wil admit 


-@ble in taste. 


is true when his individual interests a 
concerned or affected, it is, it seems to me, 
equally certain that his hired help have 
a right to say they will not work until the 
middle of the afternoon without their din- | 
ner, nor until sundown or thereabouts in 
the long days of summer before they have 
their supper. 

On the question of hours of labor to be 
performed, too, the laborer has without 
doubt a right to assert himself if more 
than is reasonable is required of him, 
with a vigorous protest against such re- 
quirements; though what shall constitute 
a day’s work upon the farm is to some ex- 
tent a mooted question. But with a dis- 
position on both sides to yield somewhat 
to the rights of the other, there need be 
no variance between the farmer and those 
in his employ that shall lead to any diffi- 
culty or any real conflict of interests.— 
E. J. B., in Country Gentleman. 





The Farmer’s Orchard. 





At a meeting ofa horticultural society 

in Illinois a speaker upon the subject of 
farmers’ orchards said: 
. “The location of such an orchard should 
be as near his house as possible, provided 
a suitable soil can be found. If condi- 
tions are suitable, it should be placed to 
the north and west of the farm buildings. 
Well drained land is generally good, on 
any side will do, but do not use slough 
land, even if it has been drained. Any 
kind of land should be drained, as drain- 
age improves the condition of the ground. 
It is best to have the ground subsoiled. 
Subsoiling permits the rain water to dis- 
tribute itself more quickly and evenly 
through the ground. Ground so treated 
can be easily penetrated by the roots, 
which will then go down to a greater 
depth than in ground not subsoiled. A 
small orchard should be planted on every 
farm. 

“Lay off the ground in check rows, 
thirty feet apart each way. The marks 
can be made with a plow, running the fur- 
row deep, and then at. the intersections lit- 
tle digging will have to be done. Set out 
your trees one inch deeper than they were 
in the nursery rows. In setting the roots 
put fine dirt around the roots and work it 
in by agitating them. This is to prevent 
the formation of air cavities under the 
roots. Throw in only enough water to 
pack the dirt around the roots. Pack in 
the dirt almost as solid as you would 
around a fence post. You must be care- 
ful about this, for if the soil is loosely 
packed the air will get in and dry out the 
roots. Do not tramp the top layer of 
dirt, but leave that to act as a mulch. 
Plant only such trees and plants as are 
recommended by the horticultural society 
for the district in which you live.” 





Pointed Paragraphs. 


oe 


Some smart men are fools for revenue 
only. 

Lots of bright hope is exchanged for 
gloomy experience. 

The giddy girl makes a merry compan- 
ion, but a sorry wife. 

Art is long; that is why women linger 
in front of mirrors. 

Some people can best make their pres- 
ence felt by their absence. 7 

A man’s head is apt to feel light when 
he has a heavy load on. 

Blessed are they who know enough to 
let well enough alone. 

It is the heartfelt welcome of the dog 
that tells the tail. 

A blind man should never attempt to 
build a house until he gets his site. 

It’s foolish to worry about the things 
you can help or the things you can’t. 

Pyramids are so-called because they ap- 
pear amid the desolation of the desert. 

The truth that occupies a nutshell finds 
some minds too narrow to give it room. 

Conceit is not a virtue, yet every man 
should have a little of it in his make-up. 

The more a man gets the more he wants, 
and the more he wants the more he 
doesn’t get. 

Contrary to the general rule the street- 
car company finds its hangers-on a source 
of revenue. 

The man who wears a paste diamond 
isn’t necessarily an Irishman just because 
he wears a sham-rock. 

Any man who can deliberately pass a 
dog fight on the street without glancing at 
it possesses true dignity. 

“My back is almost broken with this 
weary, weary load,” sighs a poetess. She 
ought to make her husband carry up the 
coal.—Chicago News. 





Trees that Grow Bread. 





The bread-fruit tree of Ceylon is very 
remarkable. Its fruit is baked and eaten 
as we eat bread, and is equally good and 
nutritious. In Barbutu, South Aterica, 
is a tree which by piercing the trunk pro- 
duces milk with which the inhabitants J 
feed their children. In the interior of 
Africa is a tree which produces excellent 
butter. It resembles the Americaa oak. 
and its fruit, from which the butter is 
prepared, is not unlike the olive. Park. 
the great traveler, declared that the butter 
surpassed any made in England from 
cow’s milk. At Sierra Leone is the cream 
fruit tree, the fruit of which is quite agree- 
At Table Bay, near the 
Cape of Good Hope, is a small tree, the 
berries of which make excellent candles. 
It is also found in the Azores. The veg- 
etable tallow tree grows in Sumatra, in 
Algeria and in China. In the island of 
Chusan large quantities of oi] and tallow 
are extracted from its fruit, which is 
gathered in November or December, when 
the tree has lost all its leaves. The bark 
of a tree in China produces a beautiful 
soap. Trees of the sapindus or soap-berry 
order also grow in the north of Africa. 
They are amazingly prolitic, and their 
fruit contains about thirty-eight per cent. 
of saponin.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Asthma and Hay-Fever Cure,— 
Free. 


We are giad to inform our readers that 
a sure specific cure for Asthma and Hay- 
fever is found in the Kola Plant, a new 
botanical discovery from the Congo River, 
West Africa. Many sufferers report most 
marvelous cures from its use. Among 
otheis, Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, and Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., were 
completely cured by the Kola Plant after 
thirty years’ suffering. Mr. Lewis could 
not lie down at night in Hay-fever sea- 
son for fear of choking, and Mr. Combs 
was a life-long sufferer from Asthma. 
Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, writes 
that for eighteen years he slept propped 
up in a chair, being much worse in Hay- 
fever season, and the Kola Plant cured 
him at once. It is truly a most wonder- 
ful remedy. If you are a sufferer we ad- 
vise you to send your address to the Kola 
Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who to prove its power will send a 
Large Case by mail free to every reader 
of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER who 
needs it. All they ask in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. It costs you nothing 








grade sulphate of potash. 
give 42 pounds nitrogen, 50 pounds phos- 




















Sad Case. 





Speaking of poetry, here is a bit of verse 
from a Grant County schoolboy, Barly 


nal: 
Early every spring I must 
Kither poetize or bust; 
Poetry boils in all my nature, 
As hot water boils a tater; 
Then I go off alone awhile 
By myself and let her bile. 
Now all nature’s in a rush, 
It arn’t no sin for me to gush; 
Nature wiggles all in meter 
And I catch the general teter; 
And a child of nature must 
Either poetize or bust. 





Water in Strawberry Culture. 





Strawberry plants require an abundance 
of moisture in all stages of growth, but 
this is most easily secured during the first 
season by attending to the proper details 
in preparation of the soil, and in cultiva- 
tion. 

Early and continuous cultivation saves 
the moisture to a greater extent than is 
commonly supposed. It has been found 
that the loss of moisture from unplowed 
ground may be in excess of that from cul- 
tivated soil to an amount equal to an inch 
and three-fourths of rainfall in a week. 
A man with a team and a sprinkling cart 
could not replace the water on an acre 
of land as fast as it escapes by evapora- 
tion from the soil, when it goes off at that 
rate, if he had to haul the water one- 
fourth of a mile. The importance of stir- 
ring the soil soon after a shower is gen- 
erally known; but in practice, cultivation 
after slight showers is often neglected. 
This is because the soil does not become 
compact and no crust forms after slight 
showers, hence the necessity of stirring 
the soil at once is not apparent. 

Avslight wetting of dry soil, however, 
increases the upward flow of water, hence 
there is more water added to the surface 
soil at such times than comes in the form 
of rain. 

The sun and wind soon dissipate the 
slight rainfall and along with it much of 
the water which came from the layers of 
the soil, leaving the soil dryer than be- 
fore. ¢ 

As the two are commonly used, a cul- 
tivator ‘is a better machine for irrigating 
than a sprinkling cart. The cultivator, if 
rightly used, saves moisture, when the 
sprinkling cart is more likely than not to 
be the means of wasting it—W. J. Green, 
in Western Plowman. 





Handling Young Trees. 





A large proportion of the trees that are 
lost in resetting die because they have 
been injured when they were taken up. 
Without a good root or stem a tree can 
make but little progress in growth. In 
digging up trees the surface soil should be 
removed to the root system, then a trench 
dug around the tree outside the mass of 
roots; then by cutting under the roots 
with a sharp spade on each side, the trees 
may be loosened from the soil with a good 
supply of young growing roots. If the 
tree is large, the trench must be made 
around the roots to the depth of the lowest, 
and the roots gradually loosened and freed 
from the soil. 

No matter how carefully a tree is dug, 
many of the young feeding roots will be 
injured or destroyed. Thus only a small 
amount of sap can be supplied to the 
branches and buds, which nevertheless 
continue to evaporate a large amount of 
water; thus the tree often starts very 
slowly and sometimes fails entirely. By 
removing the branches and buds dn pro- 
portion to the injury of the roots, a bal- 
ance is maintained. All injured roots 
should be cut off clean with a knife and 
the wounds of large roots should be 
planted over with some waterproof coyv- 
ering. 

When trees are planted the roots should 
have a fine mellow bed of soil, which 
should be pressed firmly in contact witb 
every fiber, leaving no air space around 
them, and all should be spread out in nat- 
ural position. The soil should be pressed 
very firmly around all the roots, so that 
the new roots will be encouraged to make 
a rapid growth. If the soil in which the 
tree is planted is the same as the one 
from which it was taken, the tree should 
be set the same depth as it was before it 
was removed. If the soil is heavier, the 
tree should be shallower; if lighter, it 
should be placed deeper. The surface of 
the soil which is over the roots should be 
fine and light, because the capillarity is 
then broken up and the moisture cannot. 
escape.—W. H. Moore, in Western Plow- 
man, 





Manurial Requirements of Crops. 





The Hatch Experiment Station sends 
out bulletin No. 58, with the above title, 
written by Prof. William R. Brooks, in 
which he gives some of the conclusions at 
which he has arrived as a result of the 
Many experiments made. 

The conditions affecting the experiments 
are the great difference in composition and 
mechanical condition of soils, and the fact 
that most of our soils have been long in 
cultivation and will not produce profitable 
crops unless enriched. Our supply of home- 
made manures is in most cases not suffi- 
cient to do this, and farmers buy and use 
fertilizers in large quantities often with 
only a vague idea of what they need. Spe- 
cial or complete fertilizers sold for various 
crops show astonishing variations when 
made by different parties for the same 
crop, while some recommend the same mix- 
tures for very different crops, yet nearly 
all contain twice as much phosphoric acid 
as potash and some four times as much. 

Our farmers, as a rule, sell no grain to 
carry away phosphates, but usually such 
crops as require more potash than phos- 
phorie acid, as hay, straw, vegetables and 
fruits, while many of them are milk pro- 
ducers, buying and feeding large amounts 
of wheat bran, cottonseed meal, gluten 
meal, oats, ete. 

For corn, on sod land in good condition, 
he advises to the acre 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda, 200 pounds dried fish, 250 
pounds acid phosphate and 220 pounds 
muriate of high-grade sulphate of potash, 
which would furnish about 30 pounds of 
nitrogen, 40 pounds phosphoric acid and 
110 pounds potash. On land rather poor 
in organic matter, use 200 pounds nitrate 
of soda, same of dry ground fish, 100 
pounds of tankage, 200 pounds acid phos- 
phate and 250 pounds muriate of high- 
This would 


phorie acid and 125 pounds potash to the 
acre. In connection with farm manure 
would use for corn 50 pounds nitrate of 


soda, 100 pounds each of dry ground fish, 


acid phosphate and potash salts, giving 


to the acre fourteen and one-half pounds 
nitrogen, twenty-one and one-half pounds 
phosphoric acid and fifty pounds of potash. 


For an acre of oats on land in good con- 


dition use 125 pounds nitrate of soda, 100 
pounds acid phosphate and fifty pounds 
potash salts, furnishing twenty pounds ni- 
trogen, fourteen pounds phosphoric acid 
and twenty-five pounds potash. 
is in poor condition use 175 pounds nitrate 
of soda, 
pounds acid phosphate and ninety pounds 
potash salts, giving thirty-seven pounds 
nitrogen, twenty-seven pounds phosphoric 
acid and forty-five pounds potash. 


If land 
100 pounds dried blood, 200 





For timothy or mixed grasses put on 150 


Myers by name, says Kansas City Jour-. 


pounds nitrate of soda, 125 pounds tank- 
age, fifty pounds acid phosphate and 
twenty-five pounds muriate or sulphate of 
potash, to give 82 pounds nitrogen, fifteen 
pounds phosphoric acid and_ thirteen 
pounds potash. For mowing land with 
considerable clover use 100 pounds nitrate 
of soda, 300 pounds acid phosphate, and 
160 pounds potash salts, giving sixteen 
pounds nitrogen, 40 pounds phosphoric 
acid and eighty pounds potash. 

For rye, 125 pounds nitrate of soda, 150 
pounds acid phosphate, 125 pounds potash 
salts, containing 19 pounds nitrogen, 
twenty pounds phosphoric acid and sixty- 
three pounds potash.—American Cultiva- 
tor. 





An Ancient City Found. 





Major Lamar Fontaine, of Lyons, Miss., 
the widely known and accomplished civil 
engineer, has just returned from a pro- 
fessional engagement in Desha, Drew and 
Ashley Counties, Ark., and brings a story 
of the largest city ‘n the world. He said: 

“In a recent survey I passed through 
the largest metropolis of the known world 
yet discovered. On a direct line east and 
west for thirty miles and as far as my 
eye could reach the ruins still continued. 
Turning north for a distance of twenty- 
five miles the ruins did not end. Com- 
puting the area surveyed by me and esti- 
mating that each dwelling contained five 
inhabitants, I found that 11,000,000 of 
people had had their homes in this great 
city. This city is spread over three coun- 
ties, namely, Desha, Drew and Ashley, in 
the State of Arkansas, and was the grand 
metropolis of the prehistoric race called 
the mound builders. 

These people numbered countless mil- 
lions, and the Yazoo Valley of the Miss- 
issippi was their field. The entire delta 
of the Yazoo was in a high state of culti- 
vation. 
cultural purposes, and was the clfief source 
of revenue for the busy little extinct 
dwellers. Thousands of canals were dug 
and used by them for irrigation and navi- 
gation, and countless pottery factories 
show that they manufactured superior ar- 
ticles of earthenware for domestic pur- 
poses. 

They were a small race, and their anat- 
omy is precisely the same as that of the 
Chinese in every particular. They came 
to this country from the overcrowded re- 
gions of China. I have traced their foot- 
steps from the shores of Kamschatka and 
Siberia across the Aleutian Isles, down 
the western shores of America, across the 
Continent to the Valley of the Mississippi 
and many of its tributaries to the northern 
confines of Mexico. There they cease. No 
trace could I find in South America. Com- 
ing back to the Yazoo-Mississippi delta, 
we find that 90 per cent. of all the streams 
or bayous that flow through it were dug 
by these people, and all the gateways 
point to the great metropolis beyond the 
Mississippi in Arkansas.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 





Small Fruits. 





In answer to a correspondent who says 
that much booming of big crops of straw- 
berries has over-stimulated the market, 
the Farmers’ Voice publishes a communi- 
cation from another correspondent in 
which the latter says: “I want to talk 
a little about that from the farmer’s point 
of view. If strawberries were not worth 
a cent a quart in the market, they are 
worth just as much to eat as they would 
be if worth 25 cents a quart. Take a 
quart of berries of any kind and turn 
them over to a chemist for analysis, and 
he will teli you they are worth just about 
nothing as far as food is concerned. A 
lot of farmers think just as Prof. Hart- 
well says, that a pound of beefsteak is 
worth much more as food than a quart of 
strawberries that costs as much as the 
beef. These statements going around, and 
every one true, seem to prevent farmers 
from properly appreciating the value of 
berries. They like the taste of them, and 
buy and eat them, but do not raise them 
because they think berries are ,not of 
great importance, and they can buy a few 
for a luxury once in a while during the 
season and get along the remainder of the 
time on bread, meat, potatoes, and pie 
and cake. 

“There are several things in berries that 
are of great importance that the chemist 
does not find when he analyzes them and 
gives us the result. Besides the little 
nourishment there is in them, they con- 
tain acids that set the forces of nature 
to work, improve the condition of the sys- 
tem and fortify it against disease. 

“The man who buys his small fruits 
pays much more than they cost. Mr. 
Fursman has a way of illustrating this 
that I have never known to be improved 
upon. He says the man who buys small 
fruits pays for so many things that he 
cannot eat. First he pays the profits of 
the grower, the commission man and the 
seller; then he pays for the package and 
the freight. Here are three items of profit 
and two of necessary cost that the man 
who buys small fruits must pay. Such a 
man may say he can buy his fruit direct 
of the grower. If he does this he pays 
the price in the nearest town, which is the 
price with all these items added, and the 
grower is the one who receives the extra 
money, instead of its being divided among 
several, - 

“But small fruits pay for the health, 
comfort, luxury and satisfaction they re- 
turn, without taking the money value of 
them into consideration.”—Western Plow- 
man, 





Canker Worm Traps. 





Last spring the Department of Ento- 
mology at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College fastened to a number of trees 
Pratt’s cankerworm traps in place of the 
ordinary carpet-paper bands. These traps 
are nothing more than a narrow width 
of the common wire screening with slits 
along one side so that the screening can 
be fastened to the tree with a flange at 
the lower side. By using carpet tacks of 
a good size, the traps can be made very 
firm and tight, so that there are no pas- 
sage ways through which the female moths 
can continue their ascent up the tree. Last 
year the orchards in which the traps were 
placed were not infested to any extent by 
the canker-worms, so that we were not. 
able to give the traps a good test. They 
caught quite a number of the moths, but 
did not prevent them from depositing eggs 
either on or just above the screening. The 
worms from the eggs so deposited were 
of course able to ascend the tree. The 
mesh of the wire screening does not pre- 
vent the young worms from going through. 
The traps are quite durable; those put on 
last year in but a few instances needed 
attention this spring; a tack here and there 
was all that was necessary to put the 
traps in good condition. They will prob- 
ably last for three seasons.. Where these 
traps of wire screening are used it is nec- 
essary to visit the traps quite often to col- 
lect and kill the female moths, and to 
spray once or twice with kerosene emul- 
sion the region about and under the straps 
to kill the young worms, and the eggs de- 
posited by the untrapped females. The 
time for spraying must be determined by 
the fruit grower himself.—Percy J. Pa» 





rott, in Western Plowman. 





Every acre was utilized for agri-. 


Horticultural Twigs. 
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Prune the grape severely at the start, 
and at three years old a few bunches of 
grapes can be allowed to mature. 

The peach and the plum are so closely 
related to each other that they can be 
grafted on each other. 

Throw a liberal amount of iron filings 
about your pear trees. 

Clear out the old dry wood from your 
gooseberry, currant, raspberry and other 
kindred bushes. 

While the best land is none too good to 
raise strawberries, yet land that will grow 
good corn and potatoes will do. 

One advantage with catalpas is that 
they are quick growers and stock are less 
liable to bother them. 

Grapes may be grown from the seeds, 
but the fruit of seedlings is not like that 
of the parent vine-—Western Plowman. 





Early Transplanting. 


2 





A writer in, the Orange Judd Farmer 
suggests a very good method of trans- 
planting. He says: I get a lot of old 
fruit cans from a dump pile near town, 
throw them on the fire, and when the 
solder is melted straighten them out. 
With a knife I cut them in two length- 
wise, about the middle. I fasten a piece 
of hard wood two and one-half inches 
square to my work bench, and with a 
light wooden mallet_bend the pieces of 
tin into squares. They then form square 
boxes without top or bottom. Prepare the 
hot-bed as usual, cover the top with boxes 
placed side by side and fill with good gar- 
den mold. Plant seed so that there will 
be one good growing plant in each box. 
When they are large enough to set in the 
field the plant can be taken up with a 
trowel, box and all, a lot of them set. 
on a board, and the whole carried to the 
field, when the box can be slipped off and 
the plant, with the soil about the roots 
undisturbed, can be set in the open 
ground. Growth will continue without be- 
ing checked by transplanting. Store the 
Boxes in a barrel until next year. For 
melons or cucumbers put about three seeds 
in each box, and after they are started 
thin to two seeds and set two boxes in 
each hill when takenyto the field. The 
advantage of this plan is that a large 
number of plants can be started in a light 
hot-bed or cold frame where they can he 
protected from frost and can be trans- 
ferred to the open field without checking 
growth.—Western Plowman. 





vapan Plums in Vermont. 





Are they hardy? I have fruited Bur- 
bank and Abundance for several years. 
Satsuma I have tried, too, but as yet have 
never succeeded in getting a single blos- 
som, and do not expect to in this climate. 
Red June, Wickson, Hale and Chabot are 
hardy in tree, but I have no trees of these 
varieties that are old enough to fruit. My 
faith in them is good enough so that I ex- 
pect to plant quite an orchard of them 
this spring. I shall expect to find them 
as hardy as Burbank or Abundance, which 
are certainly as hardy here as any plum I 
have, and I have most of the leading 
European sorts. During the winter of 
1897 and 1898, the thermometer went to 
26 degrees below zero at my place, yet 
my plums were not injured in the least, 
and I got a very large crop. The past 
winter has been very severe, yet I 
brought branches of Burbank in my house 
that bloomed fully, showing that all the 
buds, or practically all of them, are un- 
injured. Branches from Abundance 
brought in only a few days ago, will soon 
be in bloom. . 

I have no doubt the mercury has been 
down to 30 degrees below zero in the 
orchard, as it has been reported as low as 
40 degrees below about here, and the 
ground has been covered with snow since 
November 24th. I have had reports from 
many parts of the country claiming that 
all plum buds were killed, some of them 
from places where the thermometer has 
not reached zero. I cannot believe that 
this would happen if the trees were prop- 
erly cut back and pruned. 

I have great faith in the Japan plums 
and Japan crosses. I believe that. they 
have come to stay, but I am, also, of the 
opinion that they will be more useful in 
the North than in the Middle Atlantic 
States, where, when the buds are not 
killed by cold, they will open too early, 
and get caught by the late spring frosts. 

As to the proportion of years that the 
Japans will actually bear fruit here it is 
hard to say, but if I may judge from the 
past, I should say that the varieties that 
prove as hardy as Abundance will give 
eight full crops in 10 years. I have har- 
vested three big crops from trees set only 
five years, and these trees only of medium 
size when set, what are rated in the nur- 
sery as five-eighths medium size trees. 

As a market fruit, the Japan plums are 
far ahead of most other sorts with which 
I am acquainted; they sell more readily, 
and at better prices. The Burbank seems 
to have a habit of rotting on the tree, but 
I have never failed of a big crop of sound 
plums. I would feel perfectly safe to 
plant such varieties as are mentioned 
above. I would not, however, advise any 
one to plant whole orchards of these, and 
no others, but I am planting many Japans 
for market purposes, and still I expect to 
see very great improvements in plums in 
the next few years.—A. A. Halladay, in 
Rural New Yorker. 





Recuperating Trees. 





Old or debilitated trees, fruit or shade, 
are much like people who get run down 
and need special care and tonies to make 
them well again. Sometimes we attach 
too much importance to the insects, says 
a writer in the Michigan Farmer, and at- 
tribute to them all the loss and injury 
sustained in the orchard. I have found in 
my experience that very often the insects 
are only secondary causes in the complete 
or partial loss of fruit. The trees have 
become run down or debilitated in one 
way or another, and then all the worms, 
borers and fungous growths found in the 
orchard seem to make a combined attack 
on them. The consequence is sometimes 
very disastrous. It is true that sometimes 
the cause of the trees’ debility is the at- 
tack of the insects and fungi, but in an 
orchard where intelligent care and spray- 
ing are regularly attended to, this does not 
often happen. 

The soil and its elements are probably 
responsible for the condition of the trees. 
One must, after all, go down under the 
soil to learn the cause of a tree’s debility. 
Down there the feeding roots determine 
the power or weakness of the tree. If the 
Toots are not in good, healthy condition, 
sufficient food cannot be taken up to nour- 
ish the tree, or if the soil is lacking in 
nourishment the roots are rendered im- 
potent to perform their functions. A lit- 
tle examination of them and the mechan- 
ical conditions of the earth around may 
teach some valuable lessons. 

In the first place, the drainage of the 
soil may be so poor that water is held in 
it to a much greater extent than the trees 
require. Roots of fruit trees do not want 
to stand continually in the water. Wet 
feet are bad for the trees. Their general 





health cannot improve until better drain- 








age is given. To do this is the first step 
in the progress of bringing the trees back 
to their normal condition. 

Then look at the soil. Is it rich, or is 
it barren and sterile? A little more fer- 
tilizer on it may produce marvelous re- 
sults. If it is rich, heavy soil, drainage 
may help it, and then surface cultivation 
further improve it. Cultivation around 
the trees which does not disturb the roots 
is always beneficial—Western Plowman. 





The King ot Fruits, 





There is no fruit that is held in more 
general esteem than the apple, says the 
Farmer’s Voice, and with good reason, for 
it is the one that is best adapted to the 
temperate zone, and the only one that can 
be had every day in the year in its natural 
condition. It can be held from one year 
until the crop of the next year is perfected, 
and without special preparation it may be 
sent to the end of the world and arrive in 
perfect condition. 

The apple comes to.its greatest perfec- 
tion only in the northern part of the tem- 
perate zone, and every year it takes a 
firmer hold on the markets of the world. 
The man who sets an apple orchard may 
be assured of profitable returns when his 
trees come into bearing. The careful se- 
lection of varieties is important, and the 
proper attention to cultivation should not 
be neglected. Since we have insects and 
most fungous diseases under control 
through spraying, the apple crop has be- 
come quite certain and the quality has 
been greatly improved. 

Every spring some one starts up the old 
bugbear that apples are an uncertain 
crop in the northern portion of the corn 
belt. The success of Canadian and Min- 
nesota apple-growers should be sufficient 
to convince anyone that apples, if the 
proper varieties are grown, should do well 
almost anywhere in the United States, as 
far as climate is concerned. For the 
South, choose those adapted to that 
country, and for the North those that do 
‘best in the North. In the selection of va- 
rieties lies one of the important secrets of 
success in growing apples — Western Plow- 
man. 





One of the first requisites for a good 
orchard is a suitable location. Highlands 
are preferable because they give good air 
and drainage, and a gentle north or north- 
eastern slope is generally considered the 
very best aspect. 








A Sensible Shopper. 





It fs a common happening for women 
shoppers to be taken for saleswomen in tha 
big department stores, and it is interesting 
to note the effect of some of the Mistakes 
The “breaks” are especially numerous in 
the hat departinents, where the customers 
take off their hats in order to try on new 
ones. In many cases shoppers who are 
addressed by other shoppers with the 
query, “Will you please show me some of 
the hats?” become indignant and sharply 
reply that they are not saleswomen, but 
a prominent, wealthy woman of West 
Walnut street proved an exception to thig 
rule in one of the most popular stores the 
other day. The salesgirl who was Waiting 
on her, and who has been doing so for 
years, had left her to go after another 
hat for her to try on, when a woman 
stepped up to the customer and expressed 
a desire to look at some specimens of 
headwear. The Walnut street woman 
promptly took the newcomer in tow and 
gave her the benefit of her knowledge 
about a number of hats which she had 
examined in her own search. When the 
salesgirl appeared she turned the woman 
over to her and excused herself, while the 
girl, sizing up the situation, went ahead 
and made a good sale of a hat that her 
customer had praised. Then the other 
customer, who. had patiently waited, con. 
gratulated herself on having made a sale 
for the girl, made her choice of a hat and 
departed smiling.—Philadelphia Record, 





It is a Good One, 


But you must send for it or you will not 
get it. Green’s catalogue for fall 1899 
is now ready, but will be sent only to 
those who request it by postal card. It 
is double the ordinary size and contains 
much information on fruit culture. Send 
for it at once. 

GREEN’S NURSERY Co., 
Rochester, N. Y, 
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SPRING PRUNING KNIFE AND BRUSH HOOK 
ways makes « draw cut, never becomes fast in 
wood, Will cut a limb one inch thick, Um 
equaled for pruning trees and bushes and ont 
ting out blackberries, etc. Sample by express, 
prepaid, $1.00. Agents wanted. 
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1899 BICYCLES, WATCHES, 
CAMERAS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS 


You can quickly earn a premium by selling a 

few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap to your neighbors. ’ 
No money required in advance. Our plan the best even Boys tamer 
and Girls do well. Ourpremiums as good as money will buy. a 
Large illustrated list mailed free. Write today forfull particu. “@o-% 
~lars.H.H.DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Av.,Dept.151,Chicago 


FREE 





Please mention Green’s Frult Grower. 
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the energy he expends. 
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A bicycle chain should be so adjusted as to have no 
appreciable “slack,” neither should sere be any tension 
except when power is applied. The cyclist who rides a 
chain wheel under any other condition wastes a part of 
All trouble incident to the chain 

can be avoided by riding a Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless. 

- The mechanism is positive .and so enclosed that its run- 

ning qualities cannot be affected by dust, mud or rain. 

It practically takes care of itself. 

and VEDETTE chain wheels are the best of their type. 
CHAINLESS, $60 to $75. CHAIN WHEELS, $25 to $50. 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
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Chainless. 
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Rochester, N. ' 
Mr. Chas. A. Green, Ed 
Grower, Rochester, - 
Dear Sir—On the “Gk 
a hen come off wit 

R. chicks hatched fi 
ceived of you. We h 
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nailed across the lower 
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the nests we use fresh 
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ass. The grass 
amount of moisture and 
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secluded place, which the 
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yours, R. E. Burleigh. 
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Asthma: 


A physician who suffered 
violent attacks of Asthma 
overed a sure cure for 
now entirely recovered. He \ 
pottle to any one who writes 1 
nite a number of people w! 
trial; is an absolute cure, — 
harmless, and so. fortities t 
cure is PERMANENT. Adc 
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Rochester, N. Y., July 6, 1899. 
| yr, Ohas. A. Green, Editor Green’s Fruit 
‘Grower, Rochester, X. i a 
pear Sir—On the “Glorious Fourth” we 
pad @ hen come off with thirteen fine B. 
p. BR. chicks hatched from thirteen eggs 
received of you. We have had the best 
sults from hens set in nail-kegs turned 
apart on the side with a narrow shingle 
gailed across the lower edge of the open 
dto keep it from roiling or dipping. For 
1 nests we use fresh green grass cut 
from the lawns, with a Hberal sprinkling 
of fine coal ashes mixed all through the 
rass. The grass gives the desired 
mount of moisture and the ashes prevent 
“ and lice. The keg makes a dark, 
gecluded place, which the hen prefers, and 
jg just the right shape for the nest.—Truly 
yours, R. E. Burleigh. 


Asthma : Hay Fever 


-sician who suffered many years from 
pe eartacks of Asthms and Hay Fever has 
fiscovered a sure cure for the diseases, and is 
“~ entirely recovered. He will mail, free, a trial 
bottle to any one who writes for it. It has cured 
uitea Dumber of people who obtained the free 
trial; is an absolute cure, perfectly safe and 
harmless, and so. fortities the system that the 
cure is PERMANENT, Address, DR. W. 
WALRATH, Box 8, ADAMS, N.Y. 


PEACH BASKETS. 


Sizes, 2 4, 6, 8, To, 12, 14 and 16 qts, 
Peach Covers. 
Wood, Burlap and Cotton, 
Grape Baskets. 
Sizes, 3% 5, 8, 10 and 15 Ibs. 
Berry Baskets. 
Quarts, Shorts, Pints, Thirds, 
etc. 
BERRY, PEACH AND GRAPE CRATES. 
tock and box shooks in all sizes, direct 
trom the manufucturers, Special perme I = — 
1 buyers. rite for 
eT8 ad Ca oe MONTAGUE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Agents. 
120 Warren St. New York City. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BERRY CRATES. 


write for Price List. and GRAPE BASKETS 


Address COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Frc Basket (jompany. 


OF NEWARK, NEW YORK, 
Will have their New Factory in 
running order May rst. 


mildew 
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BASKETS. 


Grr 
BERRY 


SxS? 


Large Users get Low Prices. 
Located on Pennsylvania, West Shore 


and New York Central Rail Roads. 
Please. Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BASKETS. BASKETS. 


Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Also material for same in 
the flat. Send us your 
wants and let us quote 
ae you prices. 
«~Qts. for $12.50. 


ET CO., 
WEST WEBSTER. BASKE1 N.Y 





HARLO 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


“WELLS, HIGMAN & CO. 


St. Joseph, Michigan. 


BERRY BOXES and 
GRAPE BASKETS. 


Write for Catalogue. 
Please Menticn Green’s Fruit Grower. 


HORSE RADISH. 


Few know the value of this as a relish to eat 
with cold meats. It will grow without culture, 
but will give best results if planted where it can 
be h Price, strong sets, by express, 100 for 
Wcents, 12 for 15 cents, by mail post paid. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 











.. DIAMOND 
STUDDED CASE 


Don 
J offiseif you think this watch is not equal in 
Y sppesrance watch. Mention nearest 
F expres: omen, aie or Gent's. Agentsand 
gtlesmen ovin big money. Adirces 
ATOH 00., 258 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MUNNSVILLE 


EVAPORATOR FURNACES. 

FOR USE IN KILNS OR TOWERS. 
Very durable. Greatest Heaters. Best 
Results, No waste of FUEL. This is the 
year to Evaporate Fruit. Send for de- 
&criptive circulars, 


MUNNSVILLE PLOW CO., Munnsville, N.¥* 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
WE GIVE YOU A 
FREEZE GIVE, YOU A STATON FREE 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Eee, __ 
cnn 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


y 7: 

ANTED. We want ladies to introduce our 
Flower’ and large assortment of Kose Bushes, 
movering Shrubs and Bulbs during the summer 
ong lhe rite >for terms. fal lary or Commission. 

rree. 

Rochester 2 ress, Highland Nursery Co, 
nee 




















Tannmp . 

W ANTED, Reliable and trustworthy men to 
ae introduce our new lines of Fruit and Orna- 
i al Trees, Permanent position’ Salary or 

A dae ssion. Write for terms, giving references. 

Tess, Highland Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
| ee: 





VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE. 300 acres, 
churches ty aeelaee vac Mga - Fi cities, 
8, Schoo:s and railroads. rice 
-T. DUVAL, Manchester; Va. — 

tte a 


FOR sae. _In the village of Bergen, a house 
let andlot. House is small but in good repair. 
ont fourrods by fourteen, well set with young 
1 trees just coming into bearing. One who 
Dis Pay $1.50 per week rent can pay for this 
Appin ete seare, gic soention is good. 
y to a ‘ TT gen, 
Genesee County, N.Y.” reer ae 


—_ 





20M. qts: for $48.00.. 


Some Up to Date Fashions. 


For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers we have made ar- 
rangements with one of the largest and most 
responsible manufacturers of patterns to offer 
some of their reliable eeres at the nominal 
price of 10c. each. e have tested these 
atterns and take pleasure in recommend- 
ng them to our readers. 

ew patterns and only the latest fashions 
are offered. 


my 
7617—Ladies® Shirt Weist, 
"$2, $4, £5, £3, 49, 42-inch bust, 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


The shirt walst of 1899 is characterized by 
the yoke extending less over the front, the 
moderate fulness and shaping of the sleeve, 
less pouch at the waist line in front, and 
more elaborate neck decoration than ever 
seen before. In place of the simple linen 
collar a stock with projecting flare portion 
at the top is oft-times worn, and a very 
dressy effect is given by ribbon passed twice 
around the neck and tied in a small bow 
with long ends at the front. 

Pink and white striped percale is here 
daintily depicted with a stock tie of sea 
foam green taffeta ribbon. 

Waists in this style may be of silk, fine 
woolen or wash fabrics, foulard, taffeta and 
Japanese silks, lawn, dimity, gingham, plain 
and checked nainsook, pique and organdy 
being found among the newest materials. 

To make this shirt waist for a lady of me- 
dium size will require two and three-fourth 
yores of thirty-inch material. The pattern, 

o. 7617, is cut in sizes for a 82, 34, 36, 
88, 40 and 42-inch bust measure. 


7677—Ladies’ Fancy Waist. 
32, 34, 36, 38, and 40-inch bust, 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


Soft blue poplin is here charmingly united 
with white satin and all-over lace in a 
creamy tone, applique insertion to match 
providing the attractive decoration. 

The: waist is arranged over linings fitted by 
the usual seams and bust darts that close 
in centre front. 

The standing collar raised behind the ears 
with prettily rounded portions that are joined 
to ite upper edges, stylishly. completes the 


neck. 

The fashionable sleeves have slight puffs 
of the overlaid satin at the top, the! ma- 
terial, being slashed “in enre . sucereneed 


ena atch the 

Separate waists or those that match the 
skirt may be stylishly made up by this 
model, which — ests a variety of effective 
and striking combinations. 

To make this waist in the medium size 
will require one and one-half yards of ma- 
fental fort ont aches a. 4 Pager, 

0. , is cut in sizes for a 82, 34, 
and 40-inch bust measure, mm 
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/ FUIT—Girls’ Dress, 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


No material ever supersedes figured lawn 
for young folks’ wear. The pretty gown 
illustrated is made of the material show- 
ing a white ground with a flowered design 
in Eee blue. Beneath the skirt is worn 
a slip of white lawn, and: the bodice is made 
over a fitted lining of white which may if 
preferred be omitted from the yoke and 
sleeves, so giving a more dressy effect. 

The full portion of the waist and the 
slightly full sleeves are of the lawn, but the 
polate yoke and the high collar are of pure 
white laid in narrow tucks. 

For a girl eight years, four and one-quar- 
ter yards of material thirty inches in width 
will be required with one-half yard of tuck- 
ing or embroidery for yoke. The pattern, 
No. 7717 is cut in sizes for girls six, eight, 
ten and twelve years of. age. 

To get BUST measure, put 
ure ALL of the way around the body, over 
the dress close under the arms. 

_ Order patterns by numbers, and give size 
in inches, Send all orders to GREEN’S 

FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 





“How in the world did you manage to 
sell that lot of-vile cigars at such a good 
price?” asked the proprietor. 

“S-sh!’ returned the clerk, cautiously. 
“T told the man they were smuggled, and 
he never asked another question,” 





—Chicago Post. 





PLANT GREEN'S GUARANTEED TREES, 
ACRES TREES AND PLANTS 


Established 1875, (23 Years). 


EXTRA FINE STOCK, well rooted, 
vigorous, true toname. Free from 
Mo Atone-half Agent’s “Prices. You save 
ney by Buying of Green, the Grower of Fine 
= k. Send for Free Catalogue, which helps you to 
®ct varieties of great value. You will not get cata- 


Guaranteed 


84S unless you send for it. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
LOUDON RASPBERRY, .. . 
RED CROSS CURRANT,.. . 


AMERICAN BLUSH APPLE, | 


BARSECKEL PEAR,.._._._: 


STRAWBERRIES,...... 

RASPBERRIES, s =» es *# #¢ ¢ 

BLACKSERRIES,... >. . > 

GOOSEBERRIES, . . . - «5 

CURRANTS, . . - » - + 5 
$s s. iz o 


sT. and DRF. PEAR 


ORNAMENTALS, ETC. .. . 
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VAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


Summer and Fall Strawberry 
Setting. . 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. EK. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


Doubtless there are many who wish to 
set strawberry patches this year but 
are not sure that they can do so success- 
fully. If the work is planned and executed 
properly there need be little doubt of get- 
ting a stand that will make a fair crop 
next year. 

In the first place the soil must be rich 
and prepared in the most thorough man- 
ner. Old, well rotted manure should be 
worked into the soil and as deeply as pos- 
sible, provided the top soil is nich also. 
The roots of the strawherry run shallow 
and there must be food there for them. 
Deep preparation of the soil will fit it for 
holding moisture, and “his is another thing 
the strawberry must have. 

The time to set is almost any time from 
now on until the middle or iast of Sep- 
tember in the Northern States and into 
the winter in the South. One thing «Lculd 
be remembered, however, and that is, not 
to set where the ground is dry. Soon ufter 
a good rain, it is likely to be about right, 
provided it is not wet and sticky. 

In selecting plants to set the very best 
kind is what is called ‘“‘potted” runners. 
These are usually found in well appointed 
nurseries. They are grown in pots sub- 
merged in the soil where the runners are 
thrifty and one is set in the soi! in each 
pot. When they are well established and 
the conditions are right for transplanting 
in the open ground it is easy to remove 
the pots to the new plot and set them out 
with scarcely a failure. The price asked 
for such plants may seem high, but it is 
troublesome to grow them, and they are 
about sure to grow and fruit well the 
next year, if well cared for after being 
set out. 

Good plants may also be taken from 
the open ground, if care is used to secure 
good roots. It is best to take up all the 
earth that can be moved with them. In 
a moist time nice balls of earth may be 
moved with them by setting them in open 
boxes or trays in single layers, and mov- 
ing them so to their new home. 

After setting be sure to keep the soil 
well stirred until all growth is over in the 
fall. Then mulch lightly over the row, 
and heavier between them, just as hard 
freezing begins. These things, well done, 
cught to assure one of a fair prospect for 
a strawberry crop the coming ‘year, 


PEOPLE MUST EAT. 


Another thought that should inspire us 
with courage and hope is that people must 
eat. They will want fruit and must have 
more and more of it. Besides, our country 
is growing in both population and wealth. 
The fruit markets of to-day, wonderful as 
they are, are but the forerunners of some- 
thing greater. Better and better grades 
of fruit will be demanded. The fruit 
grower must be constantly preparing for 
these ever-increasing wants. He who 
plants wisely cultivates thoroughly and 
grades the contents of his packages closely 
will reap the rewards. There will always 
be a plentiful supply of the cheaper and 
poorer varieties of fruits, but there will 
scarcely be enough of that which is really 
superior. We have lively discussions 
about the advisability of planting largely 
of the poorly flavored kinds, but this will 
be continued to be done to the limit of 


"market demandsy no matter what is said. 


Already there are complaints 6f poor 
quality and calls for something better 
than is commonly offered. Pomologists 
and nurserymen are trying to seek out va- 
rieties that combine cheap production, good 
quality and handsome appearance, and 
are making some progress. Those who 
plant to this end will always be in the 
minority, hence in the lead as regards net 
profits, if I am not mistaken. 

More attention should be given to sup- 
plying the home folks with something 
really good. It is far too common to think 
and act upon the principle that quantity 
is sufficient for the home needs, and not 
quality also. The coming fall and spring 
in selecting trees and plants for the home 
grounds, give quality a prominent place. 
If the city folks, many of whom do not 
know what choice fruit is, will go by the 
eye mainly, do not let the family at home 
be compelled to eat poor fruit or none. 
Give them the best there is to be had. 


PRICES OF FRUIT TREES. 


It may not be generally known by those 
who contemplate planting fruit trees that 
they are rising in price and likely to con- 
tinue to do so for a year or two. The 
severity of the past winter is probably 


‘the main reason for this state of the tree 


trade. In some sections the destruction 
or serious injury to nursery stock was: so 
great that it will take several years to 
grow new trees and plants sufficient to 
bring it up to the normal standard. The 
wholesale nurserymen have been obliged 
to raise their prices and the retail nur- 
serymen and dealers could not but do the 
same. The planters will consequently 
have to pay correspondingly higher for 
what they buy and should not be sur- 
prised when they have to do so. 

There will also be increased danger of 
getting damaged stock. The injury will 
not be outwardly apparent in many cases, 
and only the utmost vigilance on the part 
of nursery experts and those who plant 
will prevent the setting of that which will 
fail to grow well. Therefore, it should 
not be charged to dishonesty im all cases, 
if damaged stock is delivered; for the best 
of nurserymen will sometimes be deceived 
in the quality of what they are selling. 

To many fruit growers it may be quite 
discouraging to have lost by the severity 
of the winter many of their choicest trees 
and plants. But this is one of the things 
that is liable to occur in the course of 
nature. We have passed through many 
such trying times, and will be able to 
successfully survive this one. In looking 
back to the great drouth of 1874 in Kan- 
sas and adjoining States, followed by a 
severe winter, and the wonderful progress 
in fruit culture soon after, this period of 
discouragement appears insignificant. We 
who weathered that storm, including the 
grasshopper scourge, know by experience 
that reaction is sure to follow any such 
troublous times. A darker cloud could 
searcely have covered the horticultural 
sky; nor has a brighter one shone than 
we have seen in the West for many years 
past to the present*time. Our people are 
full of vigor and buoyant in spirit, and we 
should be glad that they are so. Calami- 
ties do not settle permanently upon us, 
with their blighting influences. 





Why One Farmer Failed. 


In a down-east village store, the wise- 
ecres sat in council on the’nail kegs and 
tool boxes, “‘I’ll tell you just what kind 
of a man Tom Jones was,” said the-chief 





. of the soil, 


critic, a sharp-eyed, but not unkindly, son 
“He’s dead now, and we 


can’t hurt him by what. we say, and might 
as well speak out plain. He never got 
on in the world, and there was a mighty 
good reason for it. Fact is, he never did 
anything so ’twould stay done. He was a 
good worker; he lived on the next farm 
to me a dozen years, and I can testify that 
he wasn’t lazy. He would mow, for in- 
stance, and was careful to pick up every 
stone in front of his scythe. He’d pick it 
up and carefully lay it out of the way 
behind him. Next year, when he came 
to mow that field, he’d pick up the same 
stones again.and lay them behind him, 
and that way he picked those stones over 
and over year after year. That way of 
doing things gave him a good chance to 
work hard and die poor, and that was all 
what ailed him all through life.”—-Ex. 





Thackeray to his Wife. 


eee 


The following letter was written in 1838 
by Thackeray to his wife: 

“Here have we been two years mar- 
ried, and not a single unhappy day. Oh, I 
do bless God for all this happiness which 
He has given me! It is so great that I 
almost tremble for the future, except that 
I humbly hope—for what man is certain 
about his own weakness and wickedness? 
Our love is strong enough to withstand 
any pressure from without; and, as it is a 
gift greater than any fortune, is likewise 
one superior to poverty, or sickness, or 
any other worldly evil with which Provi- 
dence may visit us. Let us pray, as I 
trust there is no harm, that none of these 
may come upon us, as the best and wisest 
in the world prayed that He might not 
be led into temptation. 

“T think happiness is as good as pray- 
ers, and I feel in my heart a kind of over- 
flowing thanksgiving which is quite too 
great to describe in writing. This kind 
of happiness is like a fine picture; you 
only see a little bit of it when you are 
near the canvas. Goa little distance, and 
then you see how beautiful it is. 

“T don’t know that I shall have done 
much by coming away, except by being so 
awfully glad to get back.” 





Humorous. 


Of song birds the nightingale is unques- 
tionably the sweetest. But the common 
or garden hen is the one that pleases us 
most with its lay.—Tit-Bits. 

Mrs. McLubberty: “Murty, whin do a 
couple sillybrate dher tin weddin’?” 
McLubberty: “Hear thot now! Whin dhey 
hov been married tin years, av course!”— 
Family Herald. 

“T hardly know,” said the cornfed phil- 
osopher, ‘“‘whether it be better for a man 
to remain single and disappoint several 
women for a time or marry and disap- 
point one woman for life.”—Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Father: ‘Look here, Tommy, what do 
you think of the new baby the doctor has 
just brought?’ Tommy: “Why, he’s got 
no hair! Oh! and he’s got no teeth! You’ve 
been took in Father—he’s brought you 
an old ’un.”’—Tit-Bits. 

Doctor: “So you feel no better, Pat- 
rick? Did you apply the prescription I 
gave you to your back?’ Patrick: Yis, 
sor; but the durn thing wouldn’t sthick till 
me woife glued it an, and thin it wore 
aff in wan day.”’—Harper’s Weekly. 

Of No Utility—‘“‘Here,” said Mrs. 
Snaggs, who was reading some health 
hints in the newspaper, “here is an arti- 
cle entitled ‘Save Doctors’ Bills.’” “It is 
of no use to save them if they are not 
receipted,’’ added Mr. Snaggs. gloomily.— 
Philadelphia Record. 

Little Boy (pointing to window of India- 
rubber shop): “What are those?’ Mamma: 
“Those are diving suits, made all of India- 
rubber so that the diver won’t get wet.” 
Little Boy: “I wish I had one.” Mamma: 
“What for, my dear?” “Little Boy: “To 
wear when you wash me.”—Chicago News. 

“What appears to be the matter with 
your father?” inquired the doctor, as he 
hastily put his clothes on. ‘“He’s got the 
plumbago,” replied the boy. “I think 
that’s what maw says itis.” “Pain in the 
small of the back, I presume,” said the 
doctor. “No, sir, he hain’t got no small 
of the back. My paw weighs 284 pounds.” 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 





The writer once knew a rich, good man, 
who had no family of his own to save 
money for, and was kind-hearted, and 
looked upon as a model of carefulness. 
After many years of experience this rich 
man said that he believed he had done 
more harm than good by his gifts to pri- 
vate individuals, and after that he gave 
money to the cause of education and to 
hospitals instead of giving to individuals. 
We presume that almost every rich man 
who has done much in the way of helping 
individuals with gifts of money has had a 
very similar experience. It seems as if no 
one but God could do that thing wisely 
jn any general way. No doubt, Mr. Car- 
negie has tried it more than once, and his 
present decision is probably the result of 
his own experience backed by that of 
others with whom he may have discussed 
the question.—_New York Witness. 





Does your back 
ache? Then put 
one of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 
Plasters over 
the small of the 
back 


It is a Good One. 





But you must send for it or you will not 
get it. Green’s catalogue for fall 1899 
is now ready, but will be sent only to 
those who request it by postal card. It 
is double the ordinary size and contains 
much information on fruit culture. Send 
for it at once. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








“A MOLE 


Money 
by the Peck.”’ 


“QUT -0-SIGHT” 
Mole Trap. 


or, have your dealer order for you. 





6 Meek St., Abingdon, It. 


‘charge of that farm and works it. 





SARANAC SANATORIUM 


Founding, Workings and Great Good 
of Dr. Trudeau’s Institution—Vir- 
tues of the Mountains for 


Other Diseases. 


Sir: There are probably many of your 
readers who are not fully aware of the 
benefits of a sojourn in the Adirondack 
mountains as a means of restoring jealth. 
It often happens that distant localities, 
such as North Carolina, or Colorado, are 
better known, or more highly esteemed 
than nearby resorts, on the theory that 
“distance lends enchantment.” I om not 
certain who was the pioneer in urging the 
value of the Adirondacks as a health re- 
sort, but think possibly Dr. Trudeau 
was the first to make that region widely 
known and popular. Dr. Trudeau came 
to Saranac lake over eighteen years azo, a 
youngish man far gone with tuberculosis 
of the lungs. He was entirely cured by re- 
maining at Saranac lake for three years. 
He was greatly impressed with his restora- 
tion ‘to health and set about at once to 
see what could.be done for others simi- 
larly afflicted. Not being a man of wealth 
he appealed to other invalids in the -noun- 
tains, who were people of means, at Paul 
Smith’s and elsewhere, and these people 
donated a few thousand dollars, which was 
the beginning of a charitable sanatorium in 
the Adirondacks for the benefit of tuber- 
culosis patients who. were unable other- 
wise to derive the benefit from the moun- 
tain air unaided. 

It is fifteen years since. Dr. Trudeau 
selected a site about four miles from Sara- 
nac lake and began to build cottages for 
the patients, administration buildings, of- 
fices, etc. At the present hour there are, 
perhaps, twenty-five of these buildings 
scattered over quite an extent of beauti- 
fully sodded and well-shaded grounds, 
where poor people can receive the best 
possible accommodations, also medical 
treatment and advice. Hach patient pays 
$5 weekly for board, furnished room and 
medical attendance. Surely this $5 does 
not pay the cost of caring for these ir- 
valids or nearly the cost. Men in various 
parts of the country have given large sums 
of money, thus the institution is at present 
moderately endowed, but more money is 
needed to put up buildings and extend the 
good work. No individual is pecuniarily 
interested in this hospital. There ure no 
profits to be divided. As might naturaily 
be supposed this Adirondack hospital, with 
its various cottages, has always more ap- 
plications from patients for treatment than 
it can accommodate. Patients are con- 
tinually asking for admittance and many 
are ever at Saranac lake and elsewlere 
waiting for an opportunity ~to enter the 
sanatorium. No patient can be admitted 
until he has been examined by certain 
specificed physicians, located in various 
parts of the country. No patient is ad- 
mitted now if he is in an advanced stage 
of tuberculosis, or in a condition which 
does not warrant the expectations of ulti- 
mate recovery. 

A careful record has been kept at this 
sanatorium, and it has been discovered 
that nearly all those patients who came 
there immediately, or soon after the dis- 
ease took possession of their systems, were 
cured. Dr. Trudeau has no hesitation in 
stating positively that tuberculosis of the 
lungs can be cured if the patients are re- 
moved to the Adirondacks and_ given 
proper treatment during the early stages 
of the disease. -He marvels that physi- 
cians throughout the country do not dis- 
patch patients to the Adirondack treat- 
ment immediately when attacked by the 
dread disease. In his experience it is the 
exception where patients sre sent to his 
sanatorium during the early stages of 
tuberculosis. In most cases the patient 
tarries at his home, struggles along with 
his business, or his profession, and goes 
to the Adirondacks only when other re- 
sources have proved ineffectual. This is 
all wrong, radically wrong. ‘This is the 
fatal error made by most consumptives. 
Perhaps the local physician is not entirely 
to blame, yet in many cases doubtless he 
hesitates to lose a good patient and the 
revenues therefrom. But in many 
instances the patient is to blame for not 
visiting the Adirondacks immediately 
when attacked. The man may be en- 
gaged in business and feels that it is im- 
possible for him to give up his work, or, 
he may be a physician, or a lawyer and 
hopes to continue his work a few months, 
or a few years longer. Whenever he acts 
thus unwisely he signs his own death 
warrant. It is somewhat — remarkable 
that physicians are frequently found 
among the tuberculosis patients of the 
Adirondacks, and often these men have de- 
layed taking the proper steps. until the 
malady has progressed beyond the curable 
stage. Certainly it might be supposed 
that physicians would have sense enough, 
and experience enough, to lead them to 
take the proper steps when attacked with 
this terrible disease, but such is npt often 
the case. During my recent visit to the 
Adirondacks, I met several physicians 
suffering from tuberculosis, who seemed no 
more capable of caring for themselves, or 
restraining their appetites, or desires, 
than unprofessional people. These 
medical invalids could doubtless give 
others most excellent advice about 
smoking, drinking, exercise, early hours for 
retiring, etc., but they themselves . could. 
not avail themselves of their knowledge 
on these subjects. In fact, one of these 
doctors said to the writer that physicians 
were often excessive smokers and drinkers 
of whisky, when they knew they were 
digging their own graves by. these ex- 
cesses. 

The average patient who visits the Adi- 
rondacks in the early stages of his dis- 
ease begins to feel benefited immediately, 
and in a few weeks, or months, announces 
himself cured, and writes to his friends 
that he is ready to return to his family 
and to his work. The facts ave that he is 
not cured, and that if he returns he re- 
turns to his grave, A man whose lungs 
are affected with tuberculosis should make 
up his mind to stay in the mountains three 
years. I know a Rochester man, a promi- 
nent citizen, whose brothers and sisters 
have died of consumption. This man was 
taken with bleeding of the lungs. It was 
discovered that his lungs were affected 
with tuberculosis. He stayed at Saranac 
lake three years, spending a large portion 
of his time both summer and winter out- 
doors, and returned a sound and healthy 
man. This was ten or twelve years ago, 
and there is no healthier man on our 
streets to-day than this man. On the old 
John Brown farm a few miles out of Lake 
Placid, and perhaps twelve miles east of 
Saranac lake, is an elderly man who has 
Twen- 
ty years ago this man came to the moun- 
tains with only one lung, the other having 
been consumed by tuberculosis. He had 
no hope of living, but came there to die, 
hoping that his stay on earth might be 
somewhat prolonged. To-day he is a 
healthy-looking man, but of course not so 
strong as though both lungs’ were intact. 

How about the Adirondacks for people 
suffering from nervous prostration, dys- 
pepsia and other diseases? I should say 
that the mountain air, the conditions of 
rest existing in the mountains, and outdoor 
life there, with proper exercise, would be 
a benefit to any person no matter what 
his ailment, no matter whether he is ill at 





all. Last year I visited Lake Placid for 
a short rest and came back feeling like a 
colt newly turned out to pasture. The dry 
air of the elevated site about Lake Placid, 


or Saranac, and the cool nights, combined 


with the balmy air from the balsam, 
spruce and tamarack, braces up the sys- 
tem wonderfully. It is conceded that any 
physical disorder is benefited when the 
general health is improved. When oune.is 
sick or weary, every function of the body 
is weak. When we rest, or recuperate, 
every organ is toned up and refreshened. 
We see better,-our hearing is improved, 
our intellects are brightened, and-our steps 
quickened. Most people are overworked 
in this busy age. Even our children in 
school “are overtaxed in many instances. 
Most people need rest. There is no better 
place to rest than the Adirondacks. Peo- 
ple are compelled to rest there because 
there is no work to be done. There are 
thousands of invalids there who are@Able 
to do some work, but can get none. Ho- 
tel keepers and business men are over- 
whelmed with applications from people 
who desire work, therefore people who go 
to the Adirondacks are compelled to rest 
for they can find no work. 

The sunshine in the Adirondacks is 
often hot, but in the shade it is almost 
always cool and comfortable, and there is 
generally a good breeze. I do not remem- 
ber but one afternoon during my recent 
two weeks’ stay at Lake Placid when 
there was not a good stiff breeze. The 
nights are invariably cool, and sometimes 
actually cold enough to warrant having a 
fire in the kouse. It is the warm nights 
of summer that debilitate one. The cold 
nights of the Adirondacks build up the 
patient’s vitality. 

How about the fishing in the Adiron- 
dacks? There are many trout to be found 
in many of the lakes and streams of the 
Adirondack mountains. There are, how- 
ever, no way-back mountain streams 
where parties can go and secure a large 
catch. The eighteen hundred lakes are 
all discovered, and near the most of them 
are hotels well established. The lakes and 
streams are restocked each. season with 
millions of young trout from Caledonia 
and other breeding points. Were it not 
for this there would be no trout left in 
the mountain region. A few of the lakes 
which used to abound in brook trout have 
been carelessly, or maliciously, stocked 
with pickerel, which have destroyed the 
trout. In these lakes pickerel fishing is 
very good. Deer are plenty in the Adiron- 
dacks.. From our hotel window at Rain- 
bow lake we could see at the same point 
each morning a deer come down to drink, 
when we happened to awake early enough. 
Hunters are not allowed to hound the deer 
at any season, and there are only a few 
weeks in the year when they can be shot 
by still hunting. It looks as if the time 
would come when deer would be as plenti- 


1 as mosquitoes and black flies. 
- ’ CH« RLES A. GREEN. 


Rochester, N. Y., July 7, 1899. 





GARDEN PARTIES, 


Some Suggestions for Giving 
Successful Ones. 


There are, of course, many degrees be- 
tween the brilliant receptions held in the 
picturesque grounds of the millionaire’s 
mansion and the equally pleasant and less 
formal parties given in the small garden 
or orchard of the country cottage. With 
regard to the more elaborate affairs, 
where, perhaps, several hundred people 
are invited, masic always helps to make 
a party go off well, and is invariably the 
most successful promoter of conversation; 
e small local band can always be engaged 
with due notice, and colored singers are 
generally very much appreciated at these 
gatherings. 

Where there is no tent tea should be 
served in the dining-room, while a long 
table for fruit, ives, lemonades and all 
cold refreshments should be placed in a 
shady spot near the house. Some tables 
with dishes of fruit, cream, ices, etc., 
should be placed in different parts of the 
garden, ‘with a few chairs ,and benches 
near, so the guests can help themselves 
at will, without the formality of being in- 
vited to do so by their hosts, or waiting 
for the services of a very busy servant. 

The host and hostess would, of course, 
receive their guests in the garden, some 
member of the family remaining in the 
dining-room to entertain those who wish 
to take tea. A few intimate friends are 
the greatest acquisition if asked before- 
hand to help receive the guests and see 
that strangers do not feel dull because 
they have few acquaintances present. 

The arrangements for a garden party at 
a country cottage are very simple; a cou- 
ple of tables under a spreading tree, one 
for tea, and the other for strawberries 
and cream, being all that is necessary in 
providing refreshments, the success and 
enjoyment of ‘the party depending mainly 
on the conversational abilities of the host- 
ess, whose talents as a giver of enter- 
tainments are put to the test at these in- 
formal gatherings more than one not in 
the secret would imagine. 

Weekly “at homes” in the garden are 
very pleasant in the summer, for in this 


way friends in a country neighborhood 


meet oftener than at any other period of 
the year, and as they have few social du- 
ties to attend to, a casual acquaintance 
begun at a fashionable reception in the 
city often develops, by the aid of the in- 
formal garden party, into a lasting friend- 


Another important item to be remem- 
bered is that it is a very serious matter 
to Jeave any one out in a garden. party, 
however slight the acquaintance may be, 
and many who never enter a house on 
any other occasion are invited at this 
time, unless a deliberate insult is intended, 
therefore the visiting book cannot be too 
accurately attended to.—Philadelphia 


Times, 





Selling Water. 


The most successful farmers we know 
of are those who are marketing the most 
water. They are successful because they 
are selling the cheapest product that can 
go off of the farm. It can be had in un- 
limited quantities at any time by simply 
storing it in the soil in the right way, and 
it takes away no fertility. In selling milk 

7 per cent. is water; butter 79 per cent. 
If it/is garden vegetables we are produc- 
ing we sell in asparagus, 94 per cent. 
water; cabbage 90 per cent. water; lettuce 
93%4 per cent:; potatoes 89 per cent. Or 
if fruit is our surplus crop apples carry 
84 per cent. water; peaches 90 and straw- 
berries 91. We don’t know of any way 
in which you ean fix up water in such 
tempting shape as it is done in nice big 
strawberries and when a man can realize 
two or three hundred dollars per acre on 
this crop he is bound to make money if 
he pushes his business. The grain grower 
eats up fertility powerfully fast, when he 
grows a crop and even if he feeds his sur- 


‘plus produets on the farm, and carefully 


saves his manure he must carefully 
fertilize his land if he maintains its fer- 
tility. If any sort of change is contem- 
plated in farm management try and work 
in as much water in your products as you 
can.—Farmer’s Guide- 


‘Undesired Fruits. _ 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Upoe the shore, of en Ropern sea, 
runs the legen , : 
There stands a fair and goodly tree 
With fruit of yey ys 8 a 
And many with outstret ched, eager hands 
o gather the golden store, 
But, Ah! it crambies at the touch, 
'Tis a fruit with an ashen core, 
Another tree in.a garden fair 
In golden fruit abounds, 
And fabled nymphs with tireless carg 
The saered place surround. : 
But, Ah! beware, *tis only a lure 
On the verge of darkness set; 
The apples’of Hesperides 
Are delusion and regret. 
In nerthern.climes another tree, 
ith cys ed fruit and green, 
_With bitter’ taste and cruel thorn~ 
It well deserves its name. 
Yet these are all preferred to those 
In ancient’ story sung. 
Apples of diseord,’ causing strife, 
And sorrow; guilt and wrong. 
Apples of. discord, passing strange, 
A fruit without a tree. 
Their presence in the home oft found 
Where ‘love alone should. ‘be. 
allie B. Hiner, 





Annual Cost of the President. 


It costs the people of the United States 
$114,865 a year for a chief executive. His 
salary is $50,000 and “found.” The Pres- 
ident’s finding is rather comprehensive, 
covering about every possible requirement 
of a family. His private secretary, the 
clerks, doorkcepers, messengers and stew- 
ard, and three other servants, cost $33,863 
a year, which the President may use ac 
cording to his discretion. 

In furniture and repairs to the White 
House, the sum of $16,000 more, to be 
used by the discretion of the President, is 
provided by:the nation, and is always ex< 
pended. For fuel alone, $3,000 is allowed, 
and for necessary repairs to the green- 
house there is $4,000. 

Altogether, the presidential “findings” 
annually amount to the srvg sum of 
$64,865, nearly $15,000 2 year more than 
his salary. The two eggregate $114,865. 
This is an imposing aggregate, but it is 
small compared with cther presidents. The 
President of the French Republic receives 
as salary $120,000 a year, $32,480 for con- 
tingent purposes, and a handsome house,’ 
rent free. So we get our President rather 
cheaply, after all.—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 





Don’t Become Discouraged. 


Mr. Chas. A. Green: Perhaps the fol- 
lowing jtem may be of interest to the read- 
ers of the Fruit Grower as illustrating 
the need of perseverance, in the face of; 
apparent disaster, in the harvesting of 
farm crops. : 

Last fall a well-to-do farmer of this 
vicinity got caught with bad weather while 
harvesting his beans; so protracted was 
the wet spell that he concluded his beans 
were entirely spoiled and decided they 
were not worth drawing in. 

In the hearing of an adjoining lot owner 
ihe remarked that he would draw them to 
the manure pile, but hated to spare the 
time; the neighbor spoke up and said: “If 
you have no use for them, I would be 
glad to draw them home and feed to my 
pig.” “All right, you may do so,” was 
the reply. On closer examination of the 
beans, as they lay, the young fellow 
thought they were a little too good for 
hog feed, and forked them over a couple 
of times, before drawing, the weather 
meanwhile having cleared for a couple of 
days. When he got them home he thought 
they looked still better than when in the 
lot and decided to stack and thresh them. 

Thus he did a few days ago, realizing 
eighty bushels, which he sold for eighty 
cents per bushel, 

The threshing and jabor cost him net to 
exceed ten dollars; thus you may say his 
rich neighbor practically ttrew away fifty 
dollars through getting discouraged tco 
easily. 

I had this: story direct from one of the 
pirties interested and can vouch for its 
authenticity.—Yours very truly, Thos. M. 
Smith, Clifton, N. Y. 





Humus in the Soil, 


After all, the true method to restore lost 
fertility to a worn-out soil is to fill it with 
what is generally called humus, and not 
all of the commercial fertilizers and chem- 
ical compounds and yarious other substi- 
tutes for good all-round fertility will take 
the place of it. If asked to define the mean- 
ing of the word Aumus, I would. be in- 
clined-to say in as few words as possible 
that it was a decaying mixture of regeta- 
ble matter and animal refuse. These two 
elements form. the foundation stone of 
modern farming. They originally made the 
soil what man found it—so rich in fertility 
that all crops would thrive in it. We wish 
to return our worn-out soil to this condi- 
tion. There is no shorter road than that 
which nature followed .in the past, and we 
might adopt with profit some of her ways. 

Animal refuse and vegetable matter were 
deposited on: the earth in all ages, and the 
chemical action of light, heat, moisture 
and sunshine transformed them into rich 
plant foods. They supplied nitrogen, phos- 
phate, potash and electricity, which fed 
the plants and made them grow, The soil 
rich in humus not only supplies the plants 
with food, but it tempers the cold-and heat 
eo that the plants are. less likely to suffer 
from either extreme moisture, heat or cold. 
This is an important point that is often 
overlooked. In the hothouse bed the ma- 
nure, which is a near approach to natural 
humus, keeps the seeds and plants warm 
with the heat that is generated in it, A 
piece of land fertilized annually with com- 
mercial or chemica] manures will be colder 
in spring, dryer in summer and less suited 


-to the growth.of plants generally than an- 


other field. where humus has been put into 
the soil every year. . 

The soil that is lacking in humus is thus 
the poorest soil we have in this or any 
other country. It is poorly drained, it is 
cold and clammy, and it is never work- 
able until late in the season. It gives 
more trouble and dissatisfaction than any- 
thing else, and yields precious little in re- 
turn for labor bestowed upon it. What 
such soils need is not some elaborate sys- 
tem of underdrainage so much as it does 
an application of coarse manures or hu- ° 
mus. 

There is only one way to remedy this 
condition of things. We must utilize every 
scrap of barnyard manure, waste hay, 
straw, grass and every particle of material 
that will add strength to the soil. Buy 
barnyard manure every time in preference 
to commercial manures if the price is the 
same.—C. 8. Walters, in Unidentified Ex- 
change. 

The wise man turns up his sleeves and 
goes to work while the fool sits around 
and waits for work to come to him, 








Spring Pruning Knife. 


Such a tool ig illustrated In our advertis- 
ing columns by W. R. Benjamin, 0 Grand 
Tower, Ill., and, while we have not had a 
Bee A ae ae Oe ots One 
culturists: have an 5 D 
¢ them ae tt will pay for itself tn one 2 

















The Grave of Happiness. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
SALLIE E. HINES. 


I came with a wreath of roses bright 
To the grave of happiness, 

But Grief, who jealously guarded the mound, 
Denied my sad request. 

No blossoms bright nor sweet perfume 
Above this grave shall lie, : 

But in solitude and withering woe 
Shall e’en the verdure dle. 

To the snow-covered grave of hopes long 
I brought the lilies pate. 

Hoping to leave the flowers there 
But naught did my prayer avail, 

For Grief would not accept the gift. 
I placed them on the tomb, 

Cypress and crape and withered leaves 
In the yew-tree’s somber gloom. 

Then angels of submission came 
And scattered snow-drops -white, 

While the dove ef peace spread her snowy 


wings, 
And hid the grave from sight. 


dead 





Particulars Wanted. 


Editor Fruit Grower: 

I read with interest Mr. P. C. Rey- 
nolds’ article in May number in relation 
to the results of the five-acre fruit farm 
of M. N. Cook, of South Byron, N. Y.,— 
@ fine showing. Would it be ‘possible to 
state prices received on all the fruit sold, 
also size or population of Byron, etc., so 
others can learn why they don’t do as 
well? Mr. Reynolds’ articles are always 
interesting and valuable.—Yours, ©. Love- 
Joy. 

(Reply: I thank you for your compli- 
mentary words about our correspondent, 
Mr. P. C. Reynolds, Mr. Reynolds is a 
veteran fruit grower, and also a veteran 
editor. In his early years he was engaged 
in growing fruit for market. For many 
years he was editor of the Rural Home, 
published at Rochester, N. ¥., and also 
was Secretary of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society. It would be diffi- 
cult to find one better informed on fruit 
growing and kindred subjects, than Mr. 
Reynolds. 


South Byron is a very small village, lo- 
cated about eighteen miles west of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Mr. Cook does not sell his 
fruit near home, but ships it in small, 
attractive baskets, with covers. His orch- 
ard consists largely of the seedling of the 
German Prune, which has been called the 
York State prune, and which many think 
is the same as Fellemberg. 

I notice that Prof. H. E. Van Deman 
stated recently in the Rural New Yorker 
that the name German Prune applied io a 
class of plums, and should not apply to 
any one variety. His idea is that the 
German Prune varies greatly in size, 
quality, productiveness and vigor of 
growth. This occurs from the fact that 
the German Prune reproduces itself very 
closely from seed, and some have thought 
that its seedlings would absolutely repro- 
duce German Prunes. There is no doubt 
that York State prune is a seedling of 
German Prune, but it is a seedling which 
resembles Fellemberg very closely. Mr. 
Cook has good success with this plum, 
and thinks it the most valuable market 
plum in the world. 

When Mr. Reynolds sees this note he 
may give further information.) 





Caring for the Teeth. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Many faces that are gtherwise beautiful 
ere spoiled by decayed and dark colored 
teeth. Perfect cleanliness is essential if 
one would keep them white and in good 
condition, and a little care bestowed upon 
them every day will soon work a wonder- 
ful change in those that have been neg- 
lected. Teeth that show any sign of de- 
cay should be filled as soon as possible 
for although this is an expensive and dis- 
agreeable task, it will usually save the 
tooth for several years. Brush them thor- 
oughly after every meal, using lukewarm 
water in which a little. powdered borax 
has been dissolved. It will take only a 
minute or two, and the sense of cleanli- 
mess repays one for a great -deal more 
labor than this entails. The borax hard- 
ens the gums, cleanses the mouth, and 
arrests decay of the teeth, in fact its mer- 
its as a dentifrice have long been known 
by those who have given the matter their 
attention. 

Get a piece of sheet rubber such as den- 
tists use, slip one edge between the teeth, 
and draw it back and forth and it will re- 
move any foreign substance better than a 
tooth pick-or any other device. Use a 
brush that has soft bristles which will 

‘dean the teeth without injuring the gums. 

Tooth‘ powders inntimerable have been 
manufactured and doubtless some of 
them are good, but many are injurious, 
and it is always ‘better to know the in- 
gredients of which those we use are com- 
posed. It is also better on the score of 
economy, for an excellent tooth powder 
may be prepared at very small expense. 
(Mix ten teaspoonfuls of precipitated chalk, 
three teaspoonfuls each of powdered borax 
and orris root, and one-half teaspoonful of 
powdered myrrh. The odor is delightful 

‘and it whitens the teeth beautifully. De- 
caying teeth give one an offensive breath, 

‘and often seriously affect the health. If 
they cannot be filled it is better to have 
them taken out.—E. J. O. 





Saved his Trees. 


Editor of Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—In your April number of Fruit 
Grower an article appeared in regard to a 
(Missouri orchard being injured by winter. 
I had trees that winter killed in the same 
way. I cut them dowm to sound wood and 
grafted them. Now they are growing 
finely.—G. IF. B. 





He gets Two Copies of his paper 
—Wij) others report such mis- 
takes to us—He tells about Lou- 
don Raspberry in Pennsylvania 


To Editor of °Green’s Fruit. Grower: 

In April I sent-50 cents to.you for con- 
tinuance of the Fruit_-Grower-and pre- 
miums of Red*Cross- currant plants and 
directed. you-to send the plants to -Had- 
denville, Fayette Co., and to-continue. the 
Fruit Grower to my present address, Well, 
you must have misunderstood me or else 
are very generous with the F'rnit Grower, 
as I not only get it at my present address 
but also got the May. number at 
Haddenville.. I received: the Red: Cross 

‘currants allright, in splendid’-condition.. 
' Set them out as soon as received and they 
didn’t do a thing but grow right from the 
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I got from you two years ago as a pre- 
mium, they are dandies, sure. They 
bof® last year and this spring I set out 
near 100 canes from them right in a dry 
time in Apri] and did not have any rain 
for three weeks and notwithstanding the 
leaves were out and I left the canes about 
two feet long, the leaves did not wither 
and every one of them is growing all right. 
They were not protected in°any way ex- 
cept by a light mulch and they endured 
without injury a temperature of from 18 
to'22 degrees below zero for 8 or 10 days 
in February last, while all the blackber- 
ries and dewberries on the same place 
were killed and peach and other fruit 
trees more or less injured. The Loudons 
came through unscathed, and from present 
appearances I will have plants by the 
thousand to set out next fall or spring. If 
you: have a blackcap raspberry and a 
blackberry that will give as good satisfac- 
tion as the Loudon I want some of them, 
for with the exception of flavor, it is as 
near perfection as we will get soon, being 
vigorous, productive and perfectly hardy. 
The Fruit Grower about fills fhe bill, as 
its name indicates, and each month con- 
tains about what pointers and information 
I want on the various topics it treats of, 
and is so suitably arranged that I get the 
pointers. just at the time I need them 
most. I say good luck to the Fruit 
Grower and the man that introduced the 
Loudon.—Yours very respectfully, I. A. 
Moore. 





Top Prices for Berries. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


We get good prices for our berries while 
many growers realize poor prices! Why? 
Careful picking and careful handling be- 
fore the market is reached is one reason, 
but much depends upon the one who sells. 
A good peddler will create a demand. He 
will post himself somewhat upon the 
prices of the day, and will sell to a would- 
be-buyer at the right price if any one 
could. We have two or three such men 
and have nothing but the highest words 
of praise for.them. These men are inter- 
ested, are up early and do not expect to 
be in by bell time nights. They have daily 
customers who look for them, men who 
know that their word is to be relied upon 
every time. 


They find out whether this daily cus- 
tomer wants his berries at four, six or ten 
o’clock in the morning and the hour he 
wants them finds them at his door. Un- 
less the elements interfere no customer is 
disappointed. No large berries on the top 
tier of crate and a small grade on the 
under ‘tiers without the buyer being in- 
formed of it. And then one more reason 
is the varieties. Had our crop been mainly 
made up of Wilson and that class of berry 
we would have had a limited demand only, 
as the Wilson is’ used for canning mainly. 
Such varieties as Jessie, Corsican, Mar- 
shall, McKinley and others of that type 
sell themselves as the saying is. One day 
I heard of 75 loads of strawberries await- 
“ing outside one wholesale buyer’s estab- 
lishment in Rochester. Not a quart sold 
at over four and one-half cents, and more 
of them went. at three to three and one- 
half. cents. Had these salesmen shown 
large, fine fruit eight cents could have 
been realized easily, if not in Rochester 
elsewhere.- But then the strawberry ex- 
tract firms must: have some juice from 
somewhere and that from small inferior 
berries fills the need probably, so that it is 
perhaps a good thing for them ‘that there 
are poor. berries to be ‘had at a low price. 
—HE. H. Burson. ° 





Will it Pay ? 


Mr. C. Green: If you possibly can advise 
me by letter respecting the following: 
There is a place of 19 acres near here, 18 
miles distant, which is offered for sale for 
$4,500.00. It is, generally speaking, satis- 
factory as to appearance; soil productive 
and*ground in good order. There is a good 
orchard of apples of about 50 trees, 125 
peach trees just put out; several pear trees, 
a few grapes, some blackberries just put 
out. .The orchard of apples and a little 
land besides; in all, four acres is in winter 
grain. He is willing to take $500.00 down 
and mortgage for $4,000.00. My query’ is, 
whether the price is not too much, and 
again; my difficulty is to know whether 
I could get out whole. There would be 
interest, taxes, insurance, $300.00 yearly: 
hire of a man half of a year; the keep of 
a family of four or five; the saving of a 
little toward mortgage. Now, how could 
this acreage be made to cover this need 
without any other source: of income? IT 
am in business and know nothing about 
farming; would depend upon the man; 
I would go to and from daily, but aim to 
abandon business as soon as possible. My 
fear is the small acreage. If you could 
work this out and tell me about what could 
be done so as to cover the case as thus 
stated—that is; what you would do if you 
were to buy it, I would be very greatly 
obliged. What could be done this year? 
—Very truly, Reader. 

(Reply: I hesitate about advising one 
who is not a practical fruit grower to buy 
a fruit farm with the intention of making 
it a profitable investment. My experience 
is that the owner-of any. enterprise should 
be capable of instructing those whom he 
employs, in every department of their 
work. It is difficult to hire people who 
are competent to manage affairs as they 
should be managed. Competent people 
generally have business of their own. 
There are many details in. connection 
with fruit growing,. and in order to be 
successful the. owner should have served 
an apprenticeship, and should know what 
to do whenever emergencies arise. 

Fruit growing is not at present what it 
has been in the past. In old times, far- 
mers had orchards to which they gave but 
little attention. ‘ If these orchards chanced 
to bear a crop of fruit, all was well; and 
if no fruit was borne, nothing was lost, 
since ‘no labor was expended upon the 
orchard. At present orchards that pay the 
best are those that receive most careful 
attention by experts, who understand 
planting, pruning, thinning, harvesting, 
‘packing, selling, ete. Those» who do not 
‘know. how to manage all these details 
would ‘have: difficulty in employing men 
who would’make the venture profitable. 
‘While orchards, and other fruits, planted 
upon land make’ the land more valuable, 


profits on fruit trees is so small as to 
leave nurserymen in many ‘cases absolutely 
no profit. Five to ten dollars will often 
buy pear, plum, peach, or apple trees, for 
an acre. It costs but little to plant these 
trees and they soon come into bearing; 
therefore it might be more profitable to 
buy cheap land, and plant it yourself. 
But as a rule, I do not advise people to 
undertake those things of which they have 
but little or no knowledge.-—Editor.) E 





Feeding and Treatment of the 
Horse, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir: I have a horse, ordinary 
weight 950 pounds. goes barefoot the year 


ary in his build; is not groomed every day 
like many other farm horses. He seldom 
gets curried and yet he proves himself more 
than a match for iron-shod, daily-groomed, 
grained horses. He has the privilege of 
taking a roll occasionally and also is out 
to grass some. His strength appears to 
be more than equal to grain-fed horses of 
his weight; also his powers of endurance, 
as I frequently go some twenty miles or 
more with him and he goes the last part 
of the journey best. The wearing of 
shoes serves as a draft upon the native 
powers of the system and so it is with the 
feeding of grain. Generally speaking, a 
horse is much better off to go barefoot and 
to go without grain and also without a 
blanket. Let him have hay and grass and 
not so very abundantly of that; better to 
have short feed where he will have to 
feed all day to get enough. Scant feeding 
is much better for a horse than abundant 
feeding, as scant feeding calls into action 
the native powers of the system, while 
abundant feeding necessarily restricts the 
action of the native powers of the system. 
The same principle dominates or underlies 
the growing to perfection of fruit as the 
perfection of the horse does not lie merely 
in a frame well covered with flesh and 
his coat sleek and shining, but he must 
Possess powers of great endurance, but 
abundant feeding serves to deprive him of 
those natural powers of endurance. 
The same is true in regard to vegetation. 
Trees and shrubs that grow on very rich 
land are consequently the shortest lived 
and the least hardy. May bear luscious 
fruit, but are inclined to rapid decay. 
What’s the matter with potatoes? Why 
the native power of the potato is over- 
topped by artificiality, or in other words 
the potato is in an enfeebled state of be- 
ing, caused by a departure from the nat- 
ural ‘course of things. The potato, in its 
enfeebled state, is subject to its ene- 
mies and it is even so with fruit and it 
is even so with domestic animals and 
with man in a so-called civilized state of 
being. Were mankind truly civilized they 
would not be subject to disease, but mas- 
ters of it. Hyven masters of the universe. 
The natural outcome of living according to 
the nature of things would be a vastly 
superiog race of people and the feeding 
and treatment of domestic animals accord- 
ing to the nature of things would permit 
them to become masters, not subjects of 
disease. What is termed civilization 
stands directly in the way of all true ad- 
yancement both as regards mankind and 
domestic aninvals. To seek the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness means to 
live according to the nature of things and 
not according to an dea imbued with 
something called civilization.—R. A. Tripp, 
Mass, 





Protection for Fruit Originators. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


My Dear Peter Gideon: It appears to 
me you have lost both your temper and the 
argument. My communication says I was 
told your method of obtaining hybrids was 
as I described. I have never seen any 
description of your method of operating 
which you say “has many times gone 
through the press.” But after all, your 
reply, as near as I can make it out, seems 
to be a defence of obtaining hybrids by 
natural means; that is, without pollination 
by hand. What does this sentence imply? 
“But what one of the manipulators can 
show apples so produced as fine as the 
Wealthy, Peter, Love, Martha, Florence?” 
I have not falsified your article, as you 
assert. I am not to blame for its lack 
of clearness if I misunderstood it. It is 
now in order for you to furnish the Fruit 
Grower an account of your method of ob- 
taining hybrids to show how. far my in- 
formant was out of'the way. Although 
our common varieties of the apple have 
resulted from innumerable crosses within 
the limits of the species, yet an out-cross 
with another species—the crab-apple—has 
produced hybrids more or less interme- 
diate in character. I made a few such 
hybrids myself when a young man, incited 
by mere curiosity—their production not be- 
ing needed for this climate. Of course the 
union of some extremely hardy, prepotent 
varieties with the crab may give much 
better results than others and such could 
be selected by trial for the purpose of 
crossing them extensively afterward. You 
think the proposed law would merely ‘fat- 
ten lawyers.’ For my part I would prefer 
to fatten lawyers instead of false labelers 
and members of the various horticultural 
trades who have propagated and sold my 
productions without paying me a cent, 
thus depriving me of the pecuniary results 
of my life-long labors. There would be.a 
gain to planters certainly by the change. 
The idea of George Haskell, lawyer as well 
as fruit originator, was to make the vio- 
lation of a plant patent immediately triable 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

That you have done a valuable work for 
the Northwest by the production of your 
crab-apple hybrids there can be no doubt, 
but do any of them equal in quality the 
Spitzenberg, Jonathan, E. Joe, Winesap, 
Rawles’ Janet and others I might name 
which can be grown in milder climates? I 
am: inclined to the opinion that Luther 
Burbank has new varieties surpassing in 
quality. your best productions. He has 
numerous crab-apple hybrids too. But I 
have no doubt he is willing to concede to 
you the title of Champion Crab-Apple 
Hybridizer. You say that no law can be 
made to prevent stealing a new variety. 
It is true the plant could be stolen, but the 
exclusive right of the originator to grow 
the plant and disseminate it under the 
name would prevent the thief from doing 
much with it. He could not sell the prod- 
uct under its name, nor disseminate the 
plant as a new variety under another 
name prior to its trial at an experiment 
station according to my plan of protection 
where his deception would be discovered. 
The protection would cut off the induce- 
ment to steal new varieties that now ex- 
ists. You say the law proposed cannot be 
had and think you have “killed my pet.” 
Stopped human progress, have you? Do 
you suppose the false label swindle wil] 
always be tolerated? The law is just as 
certain to come ultimately as that civiliza- 
tion goes forward. Discussion never yet 
killed a great truth. On the contrary it 
gives it strength. The robbery. of. the 
wicked shall destroy them. The relentless 
logic of the false label will finally arouse 
the people to seek a remedy for it. As 
far as new varieties are concerned the 





and attract purchasers, the buyer should 





start and are looking fine now. If they 
do as well as the Loudon raspberry plants 
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remenibér that it costs but little to plant 
‘a few acres of fruit trees. Indeed, the 





round; seldom has any grain, very ordin- | 





{nator of a valuable fruit to obtain a rec- 
ompense by giving him exclusive rights to 
tt. Public opinion will demand such leg- 
{slation and the requisite act of Congress 
will follow.—Jacob Moore. 

P, S.—In the June issue of Rural New 
Yorker [I read an account of your 
work as a fruit originator which asserted 
that you did not believe in hand pollination 
to obtain hybrids, preferring to trust na- 
ture’s methods to aceomplish that end. It 
also stated that you had received. money 
from the State for your work. Fortunate 
man! ‘The Empire State has not paid me 
a dollar.—J. M. 


Should a Man Marry a Girl Older 
than Himself ? 


Editor Green’s Fruit(rower: 

As you have been so kind as to answer 
several questions of young pcople.on the 
subject of marriage, I would like to ask 
what your opinion is of men marrying girls 
who are older than themselves. I have 
become very much attached to a young 
lady who is seven.years,my senior. She 
is a lady of culture, belonging to a good 
family, and is highly esteemed. Kindly 
reply and oblige—Yours truly, Jacob 
Smith. 

(Reply: Generally speaking, I would not 
advise a man to marry a girl older than 
himself. As a rule women grow old faster 
than men. Why: this is so is not easily 
stated. Men travel about and mix with 
the world more than women, and such ac- 
tivity tends to keep people young. Women 
are often confined to their homes by do- 
mestic care. They do not often get out 
into the fresh air; they do not take as 
much exercise as men. Fresh air and ex- 
ercise out of doors keeps people young, and 
the lack of it makes them grow old. We 
often see wives who look much older than 
their husbands, whereas the wives are 
about the same age, or even younger, than 
their companions. 7s 

There are other reasons. why the hus- 
band should be the elder. The husband 
should be the person to direct, the person 
to discipline the children, the person of 
authority in all affairs, not by force but 
by reason of superior judgment and dis- 
cretion. If the wife is the older she may 
naturally assume authority that properly 
belongs to the husband. 

Again, the wife should look up to her 
husband as to one of greater experience 
than herself. It is difficult for her thus 
to look up to her husband if he is con- 
siderably younger than herself. 

Then again, women mature earlier than 
men. There are men who are awkward 
and immature at twenty-one, whereas 
women are often graceful and well ma- 
tured at eighteen. 


But there are exceptions to all rules. I 
have known of many happy marriages 
where the wife was from seven ‘to ten 
years older than the husband. There are 
on record cases where the wife is twenty- 
five years older than the husband, and 
still the marriage seemed to be a happy 
one. 

The wife of the writer was remarkably 
young when she married, the writer at that 
time being quite an old bachelor; that is, 
thirty-one. At that time our friends and 
acquaintances doubtless remarked about 
the disparity in our ages. Now, we have 
been married twenty-five years and no 
person would think of any such disparity. 
That is to say, while the wife is still young 
looking, she has perhaps aged more than 
the husband, and now they are apparently 
mated as to years, and yet there is thir- 
teen years difference in their ages. 

Another question might be considered 
here, and that is, should girls marry men 
much older than they are. No, I would 
not advise girls to marry old men. Men 
past fifty have but little desire for society, 
and would rather stay at home reading the 
paper than to attend theaters, or fashion- 
able receptions, or possibly rather than to 
go to church. An older man cannot be as 
agreeable to a young girl as would a 
younger man whose tastes are more in 
harmony with herself. 

There are, however, some arguments in 
favor of such a marriage. When a man is 
past fifty it may be clearly known whether 
he is a success, or a failure in business or 
in his profession. If a man of fifty has 
not succeeded there are few chances that 
he ever will, therefore, the girl who mar- 
ries an elderly man knows precisely what 
she has got in the way of a comfortable 
living in the years to come. Whereas the 
girl who murries a young man has no idea 
as to what the young man may achieve in 
the way of financial successes. On the 
average not more than four out of every 
hundred business men succeed. Of course 
young lovers are not apt to consider such 
prosaic questions as these, and yet they 
are important and are worthy of consider- 
ation. 


FREE T° SUFFERERS 


A Wonderful New Botanic Discovery, 
which is a Positive Specific Cure 
for Kidney, Bladder and Rheu- 
matic Diseases. 

















Of all Diseases that Afflict Mankind 
Diseases of the Kidneys are the 
Most Fatal and Dangerous. 





Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder 
cause Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, 
Pain in the Back, Bladder Disorders, difii- 
cult or too frequent passing water, Dropsy, 
ete. .For these diseases a Positive Specific 
Cure is found in a new botanical discovery, 
the wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub, called by 
botanists the piper methysticum, from the 
Ganges River, Hast India. It has the extra- 
ordinary weaned of 1,200 hospital cures In 30 
days. 
canes by draining out of the Blood the poi- 
sonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the diseased conditions. 

B. Moore, of Washington, D. C., 


Rev. é 
testifies in the Christian Advocate that Al- 





=< 
Mrs. Sarah Castle, Poestenkill, N. Y. 

kavis completely cured him of Rheumatism 
and Kidney ond Bladder Disease of many 


ears’ standing. Hon. W. A. Spearman, of 
artlett, Tenn., describes his terrible suf- 
fering from Uric Acid, Gravel and Urinary 
difficulty, being four months confined to his 
bed, and his complete cure by the Kava- 
Kava Shrub. Rey. A. C. Darling, of North 
Constantia, N, Y., who suffered greatly, be- 
ing compelled to rise as often as sizteen 
times during the night, after life had be- 
come a burden, and, as he said himself, 
after he had lost all faith in man and medi- 
cine, was promptly cured by this wonderful 
botanic product. Hundreds of others give 
similar testimony. Many ladies, includin 
Mrs. Sarah Castle, of Poestenkill, N. Y., an 
Mrs. L. D. Fegeley, Lancaster, Ills., also 
testify to its wonderful curative powers in 
Kidney and cther disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. 
That you may judge of the value of this 
Great seovery for yourself, we will send 
ee ene Large Case by mail free, only ask- 
g that when cured yourself you will recom- 
mend it to others as it deserves. It ‘is a 
Sure § e Cure and can not fail. Ad- 


It acts directly on the Kidneys, and |- 








“\ When We Grow O14. 


When we grow old, dear love, and from my 
eves 
The i mat and brilliance of my hot youth 


8, ; 
And all the fairness you are praising now 
Casts but its.wraith o’er lip and cheek and 


row, ; 

While one by one our golden visions flee— 

I ask ycu—wil! you love me faithfully 
When we grow old? 

When time shail turn these sunny locks to 


gray, 
From my trim form all beauty take away, 
When grace and ease and elegance are gone 
And naught is left Love's fires to feed upon, 
You, whom I chose my king among all men, 
Still pour heart’s queen, shall I be reigning 
en— 
When we grow old? 
God keep you ever happy by my side! 
Though age may stem this fevered passion- 


When worn and weary down Life’s vale we 
ray, 

Be my heart’s anchor as you are to-day; 
Be my true love that shall the closer cling 
Through all the changes coming years may 


ring; 
Our faith upheld—count this our lasting gain 
beans 5 so live that Love undimmed re- 
_. When we grow old! 
~—Annie G. Hopkins, in Pall Mall Gazette. 





Bulletin Review. 





Experiments were conducted on 144 
trees, representing thirty-six varieties. 
From the experiments, the details of 
which are given, it was found that twenty- 
two varieties are either wholly or in 
part incapable of setting fruit from self- 
fertilization and. require pollen from some 
other variety to render them. fertile, 
while fourteen varieties are self-fertile. 
The list is as follows: Self-sterile varie- 
ties—Anjou, Bartlett, Boussock, Clairgeau, 
Clapp’s Favorite, Columbia, De la Chene, 
Doyenne Sieulle, Easter, Gansels Berga- 
motte, Gray Doyeane, Howell, Jones, 
Lawrence, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Mount 
Vernon, Pound, Sheldon, Souvenir du Con- 
gres, Superfin, Wilder (Colonel), and Win- 
ter Nelis. Self-fertile varieties—Angou- 
leme, Bose, Brockworth, Buffum, Diel, 
Doyenne d’Alencon, Flemish Beauty, 
Heathcote, Kieffer, Le Conte, Manning’s 
Elizabeth, Seckel, Tyson, and White 
Doyenne, 

The author studied the effect of pollen 
on the fruit in order to ascertain what, if 
any, was the difference between self-pol- 
linated and cross-pollinated fruit, and the 
difference between different kinds of 
crosses. A great contrast was noticed be- 
tween the self-pollinated and cross-pollin- 
ated fruit. The tendency of self-pollinated 
fruit is to be narrower and not well filled 
out towards the blossom end, due princi- 
pally to lack of development of the 
ovules. Some Wurieties, however, are capable 
of producing perfect fruit without the fe- 
cundation off the ovules. In fact, most of 
the close-pollinated fruit was entirely seed- 
jess. There was a tendency in self-pollin- 
ated fruit to be slightly later in ripening 
than the crosses, as well as being somewhat 
smaller. In compdring the crosses with 
each~ other but slight differences were 
noted. The difference between the seeds 
of the two was the most marked. The 
self-pollinated fruit was seedless or near- 
ly so. The external characters of cross- 
pollinated and close-pollinated fruit, to- 
gether with the seed characters, enables 
one readily to judge to which class a given 
fruit belongs. 

The following summary and practical 
conclusions are given by the author: 

Many of the common varieties of pears 
require cross-pollination, being partially or 
wholly incapable of setting fruit when 
limited to their own pollen. 

Some varieties are capable of self-fertili- 
zation. 

Cross-pollination is not accomplished by 
applying pollen from another tree of the 
same grafted variety, but is secured by 
using pollen from a tree of a distinct hor- 
ticultural variety, i. e., which has grown 
from a distinct seed.” Pollen from an- 
other tree of the same variety is no better 
than from the game tree. ‘This failure to 
fruit is due to the sterility of the pollen 
and not to mechanical causes. 

The impotency of the pollen is not due 
to any deficiency of its own, but to the 
lack of affinity between the pollen and 
the ovules of the same variety. 

The pollen of two varieties may be ab- 
solutely self-sterile and at the same time 
perfectly cross-fertile. 

Bees and other insects are the agents for 
the transportation of pollen. 

Bad weather during flowering time has 
a decidedly injurious influence on fruitage 
by keeping away insect visitors and also 
by affecting the fecundation of the flow- 
ers; conversely, fine weather favors cross- 
pollination and. the setting of fruit. 
Pears produced by self-fertilization are 
very uniform in shape. They differ from 
crosses not only in size and shape, but 
also in some cases in time of maturity 
and in flavor. | 

Among the crosses the differences were 
slight or variable, so that their variations 
are not to be ascribed with certainty to 
differences in pollen. 





Latest U. S. Government Crop 
Report. 





Following is the monthly grain crop re- 
port issued July 10, 1899, by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Preliminary returns to the statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture on the 
acreage of corn planted shows an increase 
of 5 per cent. over that of last year. Of 
the twenty-one States having one million 
acres of corn last year all but Virginia, 
Kentucky and Ohio show an increase and 
the decrease in the three States named is 
very small. A much larger increase than 
has actually taken place is reported as 
having been contemplated, but a late sea- 
son has restricted operations in Illinois, 
Indiana and several other States. The 
average condition is 86.5, as compared 
with 90.5 on July 1, 1898, 82.9 at the cor- 
responding date in 1897 and 91.1, the mean 
of the July averages for the last ten years, 
The condition in the different States: 
Ohio and Missouri, 85; Indiana, 90: 
Illinois, 86; Iowa, 80; Kansas, 92, and Ne- 
braska, 93. 

The condition of winter wheat has fur- 
ther declined during the month of June, 
being 65.6 on July Ist, as compared with 
85.7 on July 1, 1898, 81.2 at the corre- 
sponding date in 1897 and §2.4 the mean 
of the July averages for the last ten 
years. The average condition of spring 
wheat is 91.7 as compared with 91.4 one 
month ago, 95 on July 1, 1898, 91.2 at the 
corresponding date in 1897 and 88.7 the 
mean of the July averages for the last 
ten years. The principal State averages 
are as follows: 

Minnesota, 95; Iowa, 94; Nebraska, 73; 
South Dakota, 90, and North Dakota, 94. 
The condition of winter rye is 83.3 as 
compared with 93.8 on July 1, 1898, 95 at 
the corresponding date in 1897, and 90.5 
the mean of the July averages of the last 
ten years. The condition in New York 
and Pennsylvania, the two principal win- 
ter rye-producing States, is 98 and 8&7 re- 
spectively. 
The average condition of spring rye is 
89.7 as against 96.9 on July 1, 1898, 90 at 
the corresponding date in 1897, and 90.6 
the mean of the July averages for the last 
ten years. The condition in Wisconsin, 
the principal rye-producing State, is 94. 
The average condition of the oat crop is 
90 as against 88.7 one month ago, 92.8 on 
July 1, 1898, 87.5 at the corresponding 








only effectual remedy to be found will be 
acknowledging the moral right of the orig- | 


da e Church Bidney. Cure Company, 
No. Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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YOU WEAK LUNGS 


Every Sufferer from Lung Weakness, Consumption, 
| Asthma, Catarrh or Bronchitis : 
Can Be Cured. 
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Nearly everybody you meet will regard 
it as a kind of insult to be asked if they 
have weak lungs. All seem to have a 
solid faith in the soundness of their own 
breathing machine. 
they will admit there is a “heavy cold,” 
“a touch of bronchitis,” or even “a spell 
of asthma,” but as to weak or unsound 
lungs, never, NEVER. Even the poor 
consumptive, who scarcely speaks with- 
out coughing, whose cheeks are wasted, 
hollow and bear the hectic flush of doom, 
will assure you with glistening eyes that 
his cold is on the mend and he will be all 
right when the weather changes. 

It is simply terrible to think how far 
we may be guilty by our indifference to 
the lung troubles of those near and dear 
to us. It is also a sad thought that we 
may hug a delusion as to our own health 
that we only get rid of when life itself 
must pay the forfeit. 

Nobody can afford to think lightly of 
lung troubles. Nobody can afford to be 
mistaken about their possible dangers. 
Nobody can afford to neglect them, or “let 
them wear out,” or “get better in the 
spring,” or any other tomfoolery that 
leads only to wreck and ruin. Lung trou- 
bles don’t move backward. Weak lungs 
don’t grow strong by themselves—you 
must heal them and strengthen them, and 
rid them of the very earliest germs of dis- 
ease, or you are simply committing a form 
of suicide. Wither you must cure your 


In cases of trouble 


lung iroubles or THEY WILL KIty 
YOU. That’s the whole situation in 
nutshell. 

Never was there a cure for lung trouble 
equal to the newly-discovered Dr. Slocum 
treatment. This forms a system of Foy 
Remedies that are used simultaneously 
and supplement each cther’s curative aa 
tion. It cures weak iungs, bronchitis 
asthma, coughs, ecnsumption and every 
other ailment of the pulmonary region, I 
destroys every germ ‘that can affect th 
respiratory system, and even in advanced 
stages of Inng trouble positively arrests 
the tubercular growth, while it also buiid 
up the patient so that his system is eo 
abled to throw off scrvfula, rheumatism 
catarrh, and other wasting disesses. 

Thousands of cured cases alzeady provi 
these claims. Thousands of grateful pe 
ple bless the iscovery. 

The Doctor wants everybody to kno 
the surprising merits of his system. 
has arranged to give a free treatmes 
(Four Preparations) to all sufferers. Full 
instructions for use accompany each treat 
ment. 


WRITE TO THE DOCTOR. 


Write at once to Dr. T. A. Slooun 
Laboratories, 96 and 98 Pine street, Ne 
York City, giving full express and posi 
office address, and mention GREEN’§ 
FRUIT GROWER. 

Delay only makes your trouble wors 








July averages for the last ten years. 
The average condition of barley is 92 as 
against 91.4 last month, 85.7 on July 1, 
1898, 88.5 at the corresponding date in 
1897, and 88.3 the mean of the July aver- 
ages for the last ten years. The condi- 
tion in California is 88, in Wisconsin 98, 
in Minnesota 96, Iowa 100; South Da- 
kota 95 and North Dakota 93. 
There is an increase of 16 per cent. in 
the acreage in potatoes and the crop prom- 
ises well. The wool crop indicates the 
average weight per fleece as being 5.95 
pounds, an increase of .15 pounds over 
last year. 
The proportion of the wheat crop of 
1898 still on farms is reported at 9.5 per 
cent., or about 64,000,000 bushels. 
The condition of the forage crops and 
principal fruits will appear in the printed 
report, as unprecedentedly large number 
of correspondents reporting this month 
having rendered it impossible to tabulate 
all these different crops in time for the 
telegraphic report. 





The Limits of Friendships. 





Friendship, at its very best and purest, 
has limits. At its beginning, it seems to 
have no conditions, and to be capable of 
endless development. In the first flush of 
newborn love it seems almost an insult to 
question its absolute power to meet every 
demand made upon it. The exquisite joy 
of understanding, and being understood, is 
too keen to let us believe that there may 
be a terminal line beyond which we may 
not pass. 

Friendship comes as a mystery, formless, 
undefined, without set bounds; and it is 
often a sore experience to discover that it 
is circumscribed and limited like every- 
thing human. At first, to speak of it as 
having qualifications was a profanation, 
and to find them out came as a disillu- 
sionment. 

Yet the discovery is not all a loss. The 
limitless is also the vague, and it is well 
to know the exact terms implied in a re- 
lationship. Of course, we learn through 
experience the restrictions on all intimacy, 
and if we are wise we learn to keep well 
within the margin; but many a disappoint- 
ment might have been saved, if we had 
understood: the inherent limitations of the 
subject. 

Human friendship has limits because of 
the real greatness of man. We are too big 
to be quite comprehended by another. 
There is always something in us left un- 
explained and unexplored. We do not even 
know ourselves, much less can another 
hope to probe into the recesses of our be- 
ing. 

Friendship has a limit, because of the 
infinite element in the soul. It is hard to 
be brought up by a limit along any line of 
life, but it is designed to.send us to a 
deeper and richer development of our life. 
Man’s limitation is God’s occasion.” Only 
God can fully satisfy the hungry heart of 
man.—F'rom “Essays on Friendship,” by 
Hugh Black. 





A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Jil., have placed upon the 
market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is only 
25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels 
with inch tire. 
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This wagon is mae of best material through- 





date in 1897, and 87.7 the mean of the 


First Principles of Pear Culture 





Pears can be grown nearly «s cheaply 
per barrel as apples, and they usually se) 
about twice as high. It is ohe of the 
finest fruits that grows, and every farmey 
should have a good selection of pear trees 
The pear tree, barring its tendency to 
blight, is quite as hardy as the apple tree 
is, lives longer, and has fewer insect ene 
mies. A good plan is to plant standari 
trees twenty feet each way, then piant 
dwarf trees between the standard. Com 
paratiyely few of the best varieties of 
of pears are self-fertilizing, so that i 
planting a large orchard it is essential 
that each alternate row should be of 1 
different variety. Large orchards have 
been rendered entirely worthless by 
planting large blocks of the same variety 
together. Every home in the Southem 
States should have an ample supply o 
Garber, LeConte and Kieffer pears fot 
family use. In many sections of the South, 
these are the only varieties that can be 
successfully grown and they can generally 
be relied upon everywhere in the South 

The Seckel is the sweetest of all pears 
but takes a long time to bear. It is er 
tensively grown in commercial orchards 
because of its freedom from _ blight 
Clapp’s Favorite is the largest early peat, 
ripening in the middle of August. Fot 
canning purposes the Bartlett leads. The 
chief fault of the Bartlett is its tendend 
to blight. The Kieffer is one of the bes 
market varieties and always sells well. I 
is a good keeper and always looks bette 
than it tastes. To bring it to perfectio 
it must be ripened by storing in closet fot 
a week or two. The Howell is a fine, lars 
good-looking pear. It is a shy bearer 4 
lacks flavor. The Sheldon, while not mud 
for looks, is one of the best late autuml 
pears. There are a few excellent varietit 
that grow better fruit, when grown 
dwarfs than as standards, among whidd 
are the Duchess, the Louise Bonne, atl 
the Anjou. . 

Dwarfs are produced by grafting on ! 
quince stocks, and are recommended 
chiefly because they bear early. The frvll 
is also larger, juicier, and more high 
colored, owing to the short distance of th 
root from the fruit and the proportionate! 
larger number of feeding roots. Good g6f 
den land, such as will grow cabbage, # 
ali right for dwarfs. They should be cat 
fully examined twice a year, in June 4! 
September, for borers which will attack 
the quince root. Dwarfs require high 
cultivation and more pruning than stat 
ards, and are shorter lived. Stand@ 
pears should be pruned very lightly eat 
in the spring. The best soil for the pet 
is a gravelly clay soil with a ¢lay subs 
Byvery orchard should contain beth s* 
ards and dwarfs. Pears as a rule bell 
every other year, still a few, such 48 to 
Bartlett, yield a partial crop on the ° 
year.-L. R. B., in Farm, Furnace # 
Factory. ‘ 








If all the wheat, corn, oats, barlé 
rye, potatoes and hay raised in the Unit 
States in the year 1898 were loaded # 
carload ‘lots of ten tons to the car, © 

would make a railroad train 106,100 mm 
long, being over thirty and a third tim 
the distance from Boston to San Francs 

or a band of cars reaching four and 
fourth times around the world. The! 

alone would fill a continuous train of o 
reaching about fourteen times the distad 

from Buston io San Francisco. 
—The solidified aleohol which a Ber 
firm has been sending out in a tD : 
tainer, intended to serve as a pocket 7 
and stove, is reported to consist essen 
of sixty-two per cent. of aleohoi, (We 














2 i th t ‘A 4 jill 
Of few wheal cen Pally pementarsan’ for one | of soap, and eighteen of water. So 
ear. Catalogue giving a full description will | product is readily made by a 
he Rng 1 kn oe ae Eerie Snir scraped tallow soap in warm aleoho e 
nish metal wheels at low prices, made any size —Haller says that.a single fema a 
and width of tire to fit any axle. fly lays 20,080,320 eggs in one seat” 










































































































































































a 4 


they argue—N. Y. Trib 


“ 
crease consumption of fr 
to it, as far as ssi} 

as possibl 
(the ’ S p LO1Le, 
fruit, they will be made | 
Ben Davis apples to my 
fach takes on®, and it pro 


me and it takes twice as 


*pplicable not only to 

















“New occasions t 
Time makes an 
They must upwa: 
who would kee] 


—Lowell 
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The Peasant Mar 








written After Seeing } 
Paint 


made man in H 
coe image of God 


Bowed by the weight « 
Upon his hoe and gaze 
The emptiness of ages 
And on his back the bi 
Who made him dead tc 
*a thing that grieves 


opes, 
Stolid and stunned, a | 
Who loosened and let 
Whose was the hand t 


row? 
Whose breath blew out 
' brain 
Is this the Thing the 
ay 


e 
To have dominion ove! 
To trace the stars anc 
wer; | 
assion of | 
ream He 

the sun 


8 
nd pillared the blue f 
‘Down all the stretch o 
‘There is no shape mor 
More tongued with ce! 
blind greed— 
More filled with signs 
8 


oul— 

ore fraught with mer 
what guifs between hir 
lave of the wheel of 
Are Plato and the swi 
What the long reaches : 
The rift of dawn, the r 
Through this dread sha, 


Fe 
To feel the 
Is this the 


a tengedy is in th 
Time’s trage s in 
Through this dread shap 


Plundered, profaned an 
Cries protest to the Jud 
A protest that is aiso | 
© masters, lords and m 
Is this the handiwork y 
This monstrous thing, 
quenched? 
How will you ever strai 
ouch it again with im 
Give back the upward | 
Rebutid in it the music 
Make right the immem 
Perfidious wrongs, imm 
O masters, lords and rv 
How will the Future re 
How answer his brute q 
When whirlwinds of | 


world? 
How will it be with 
ngs— | 
wit who shapec 
e 


s— 
When this dumb Terror 
After the silence of the 


Improve the Ho 


__— 


In ‘this age of highe 
fs no excuse for badly 
rounding the farm hom 
possible to have an ext 
plants or trees, nor is 
there should be a good 
out in attractive form 
‘a few trees and shrubs | 

tarted. The expenditu 
‘eare*will In a few year: 
the beauty of the : 
weigelia, althea, snow- 
eula,; hydrangea and cy 
all valuable and hardy, 
variety in foliage and 
from early summer unti! 
of the giant gladiolus cz 
small sum and will fur 
bloom in bright hues, © 
add a bit of tropical 
attractive blossoms. E: 
will form a new one, lar 
final bulb if the soil is 
the first expenditure is 
the canna roots will inc 
year so that they may bt 
stock greatly increased. 
annuals will brighten t 
fully. Do the best pos: 

roper, but do not forg 
ept grounds surroundin 
add not orly to the plea 
ment of the family, but 
the money value of the 
of all who see it.—Ame 
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Excessive Tea-Dri 
Him, 





“Mhe cup that cheers 
ates,” has lost some of | 
harmlessness by the 
Phelan in Bellevue Hos; 
drank so much tea that 
diseased, his strength « 
merves went to pieces al 
lapsed entirely. Phelan» 
levue Hospital on May | 
he told the doctors that f 
craving for tea had been 
and he often drank as 
cups a day. Gradually, 
tite for solid foods, and 

©en sustaining life upor 

The doctors took grea 
Case. _Their records 
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other like it. Phelan's 1 
€nd his skin dull. 


He loo 
Counterfeit of a man. 
1M as well as they could, 


Seemed to have lost the | 
late anything but tea, an 
ily but slowly until he dic 
yesterday. 


Dr. George F. Shrady ss 


need not deter any one fi 
in moderate quantities, 
@grees with them. 
Ceptional one, and the f 
able to keep alive so loi 
While disregarding all s 
Other kind of liquid, is : 
drinkers'as a strong testi 
of their pet decoction. 

tried to exist for as many 
lan did on spirituous liquo 





Phelai 























ave died long ago in d 






















Orchard and G 












B si Wisconsin Agricul 
rofessor ‘Goff suggests 
















fruit growers, it is « 















Duyers) chance to ; 












the same kind. If I 
































ead, I pass a dish o 
st one only excites hung 













There is much of truth 






» but to some othe 
. We have ¢ 
ty of the Ben Day 
Mainly to a certa 

ment their din 
fruit, but who 














